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ABSTRACT 

This docuTOnt is ccaposed of five eiSsays.on trariaus 
aspects of s;hooI desegregation. In <*The Community Context of Five 
Desegregated Schools; >4ysteffls of Power and I^ifluence," ttercer Lee * 
Sullivan provides a conparative description of the scbools studied 
and introduces the tern "culture contact** to organf^^^hi^ data. In ■ 
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Coapli an ce," .Jacqueline Scherer and Edward J. Slawski, Jr., make the 
distinction betwe^ desegregation as an event and desegregation as a 
process. **The Organization and Representation of Social "Race 
Belatlons in Six Desegregated Schools,.** by Dorothy C. Clesent and J. 
Rlchael Llvesay, discusses black-white relations and the contra! nts 
which sha\>e these relationships. . George w. Koblit and ThoaafjJ. 
Collins explore the economic, political, and cultural contex^ of 
alienation of black students in ""The Social Context of ^l-ienation 
New Policy Research on Lower-Class Black' Students sin Desegregated 
Schools." In "Integrating the Desegregated School: Perspectives, 
Practices and Possibilities,"^ H, Andrew Sagar and Janet ^^arc^ 
Schofieid distinguish between desegregation and integration using 
concepts of assimilation and cultural plurali^o* (Rl^) 
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Preface 



By Murray L. Wax 



Late in 1977/NIE began to receive drafts of the 
final reports from the research teams Which had 
participated in the Program in Field Studies in* 
Urban Desegregated Schools. While the authors, 
had tried to sketch the more general implications - 
deriving from their investigations, nonetheless t^e 
reports tended to be detailcdly ethnographic about 
a specific site. Moreover, the researchers had felt 
the heed to protect the identities of their »tes and 
the identities and privacies of the participants. 
Also, it was obvious that the schools studied were 
among the best within their systems, so that if there 
were difficulties in the process of desegregation, the 
particular school was an illustration of a general * 
situation, and not a case>chat merited individual 
criticism. 

At a meeting in Novemocr 1977, agreement wjls 
reached* that the investigating teams should 
participate in a small venture toward achieving 
more general conclusions from the ethnographic 
specifics of the separate cases. Each team prop<^ed 
or was assigned a particular topic or theme, with 
the notion that its members could secure relevant 
data concerning each of the other sites. Thus,' 
instead 5f five final reports, each of which might 
have mentioned something about a topic such as 
the relationship of Jower-cla^ black students tQ>tbe 
school, there would be a single essay integrating the 
findings about the alienation of such students from 
schools that were suppc^edly desegregated. 

In^thc production: of these essays, there were 
practical^ problems because of inevitable limita- 
tions on time and money. In an ideal situation, all 
of the members of the research, t^ams would have 
assembled together with ail of the data in a 
common location and devoted a number of weeks 
to the exchanges of ideas and information. Instead, 



we had to tsansact the ihterchanges by correspon- 
dence. Again, each of the teams has acctmiulated 
^from its ethnographic researches quantities of 
fieldnotes which merit more refined coding and 
analysis, ^ut, under the pr«sure^of time, and with 
the requirements of \^roNducing reports that could 
be of use to xht^ who set policies on educational . 
nlatters, more rapid and superficial procedures 
had to be.utilized. Nevertheless, the find i n gs arc- 
noteworthy- 

So much that has been written about 
desegregated schools has been ba^ on rumors, 
anxieties, and sensationalise media exposure. In 
contrast, the essays of this volume are derived from 
prolonged, careful, and" intimate studiA. Pri- 
marily, the researchers relied upon ethnographic 
ol^rvations, but they supplemented this by struc* 
tured ^questionnaires, sociometric tests, and a 
variety of other and ingenious procedures. As is 
evident from Sullivan's summary, the five schools 
are widely" distributed throughout the nation, and 
are situated in different types of communities. 
Three of these schools (Crc^sover, Pawnee, 
Wexler) are situ2^^ed in relatively new buildings 
equipped with excellent facilities, and t^ of these 
schools began with special and high level curricular 
programs. Our findings thus derive-from the better 
side of America s schools; the'is^ucs here are not 
f incompetence, or corruption; or misfeasance, but 
the genuine problems of schools that have been 
assigned the task of coping with the requirement of 
desegregatioh. 

•Working in isolation from each other, each 
author was led to repeat basic information about 
the various research sites. In consequence, when 
the five essays were set together as a unit, the reader 
was subjected to an intolerable level of repetition. 
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Patriqa Roscnbaum undertcxik the task of editing 
the separate essays and eliminating the repetitions. 
Because of his topic. Mercer Lee Sullivan has 
provMcd a comparative description of the/various 
mtmanA so his essay has been situated early with 
thJr desaiptive material left intact, while in the 



remaining essays it has been sub^antially deleted; 

It proved natural to situate the essay by Sagar 
and Schofield late in the volume because Jt 
attempts to draw conclusions from the separate 
studies toward educational changes that will 
achieve ujtegrated schools. 
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1. The Community Context of Five 
Desegregated Schools: 
Systems df Power and Influence 

By Mercer Lee Sullivan 



.r: 



♦ 

One of the great values of ethnography ^udies 
in desegregation research is tjic revelation of just 
how different are the local instances of desegrega- 
tion. Ambiguities in the definition of desegregation 
Insulting from the enormous local variation 9fe so 
, great that we have proposed a heuristic redefinition 
of desegregation in terms of "culture contact" in 
. order to bring to bear on the undemanding of 
desegregation, the experience of previous scientific 
investigations of similar phenomena throughout 
the world. The common factor in dexgregation is 
that groups sodo-culturally differentiated from 
.one andchcr are brought together in sduxils. The 
nimfber and relative status of such groups differ 
from one school to another, but in each school 
there is a situation of culture contact. In the 
anthropological tradition of culture contact 
studio, we sfce cxilture as arising from the form of 
the community (Arensburg and Kimball 19(55), In 
many ways, understanding of the desegregation 
process depends on analysis 6f the- articulation of 
th e organizationa l fonns _and administrative 



processes of schooU with the situation of culture 
contact in the community. Desegregation plans 
may develop in an atmosphere of tension, but they 
do not develop in a vacuum. Many parties, from 
local to national levels, arc involved, each with a. 
unique definition of the rituation and corres^ 
ponding ^agenda. 

The case ^dies on which this volume is based 
focused primarily upon the building-level school 
operation and the social interaction of ^aff and 
students. They analyze various features of the 
internal organization of the schools and social 
relations within the school context. They venture, 
to some degree, into the community, but this essay 
will focus entirely on a comparative analysis of the 
local communities in which the desegregated 
schools were located, and on the local socio- 
economic, culmral, political and administrative 
configurations within, which the schools operate. It 
^ will also explore the local configurations of interest 
groups and their agenda in relation to the form of 
the community, and the oi^omes for the 
individual schools. 



Theoretical and Methodological 
Considerations 

Unit of analysts 

The ethnographic study of school desegregation 
Necessitates the use of a number of metHcniological 
traditions and areas of substantive ItHowledge in 
social science. Individual schools are formal 
organizations and bureaucracies, and may be 
considered appropriate sites for application of 
methods of analysis used in studies of other types of 
bureaucracies such as businesses, governmental 
aggies, hospitals, armies, prisons and factories. 



Studies of such institutions are qumerous and offer 
much guidance in terms of both substantive know- 
ledge and methodological sophisticario'n. U has 
been argued, however, that organisational 
sociology has had less experience with educational 
organizations than with others, and ths^t the 
niethods developed for the study of factories arid 
other institutions fn the private sector cannot he 
imported wholesale for the study of- schools 
(Calhoun and lanni 1976). 
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In particular » the study of school desegregation 
demands chat the unit of analysis be extended 
beyond the boundaries of the school to include the 
xonmi unity and the culture of the participants. 
Arensberg (1942), pointed out that roles are 
imported from the community into the organiza* 
tion, and' argued that otganizational sociolc^ 
should include this level of analysis, but this pre-' 
scription l^is not been followed until fairly 
recently. The ^d,y of school desegregation 
demands a a>nceptual framework that includes 
cultun^nd community on two grounds. First the 
"product" of schools is the inter*generational trans- 
mission of culture. We must ultimately evaliute 
schools in terms of the competence which they 
impart vo students for participation in adult roles 
in the labqr market and in civil life. Second, the 
project of desegregation involves bringing together 
students of different cultural backgrounds. We 
must fociis our attention on both the behavioral 
and assodational correlates of these cultural dif- 
ferences, especially on their effect on access to 
educational resources as well a&on the socialization 
of cross-cultural attitudes (that the desegregated 
school engenders). ^ 
, Interactions of students and staff in desegrc- 
gsfted schools must be understood in tefnis. 9^f the ' 
behavioral expectations that they imparf ^Irftm 
their lives in the larger community, as well as in 
terms of the task-relatetl constraints imposed by the 
scheol organization. Organizational sociologists iti 
the past have concentrated their analyses of 
'^informal organizations** on the responses of 
participants to the rules and roles prestril^ by the 
formal organization. To the organizational 
framei^rk for understanding interaraons, ^wc 
must fiiVthcr adduce some framework for under- 
standing the role and rule struaurc of the 
community. This research tradition is to be found 
in anthropology^ 

In anthropology, the definition of the com- 
munity as a untt of analysis is much ddiated, and 
this question has relevance to the topic at hand. In 
seminal definitional attempts, Conrad Arensberg 
(1961) argued that a community is not merely ^ 
matter of geographical boundaries or even of 
sentiniental tics. Rather, its boundaries aj:e to be 
determined by iis completeness as 3L sample of the 
culturef The community unit must contain all the 
roles needed to perpetuate the culture. Neither a 
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dbrmitory suburb nor a monastery, for example, 
. could be considered a community since they recruit 
their memb<^ from a wider and more complete 
umt. A complete community contains two sexes, 
three generations, and all social classes and groups 
which are defined m the culture. The obvious 
problenLwith this formuladou is that modem 
society is so specialized and interd^endem that a 
strict interpretation of the definition would allow 
but one global commimity. Julian Steward (1955) 
took exception to this overly «rict definition, 
propcmng that the local unit be considered in 
relation to ^gher levels of govemmmit ind 
influence. The local unit was then related to higher 
levels, by specifying "levels of sodo-cultural 
integration." 

Desegregation studies make practical demands 
on this acadraiic debate. Without trying to resolve 
the issue finally, we may point out some of the 
problems of unit of analysis and suggest some pro- 
viwonal solutions. First, desegregation must be seen 
as^a natibnal movement and policy which affects 
the previous autonomy of local decision-makers. 
Second, the operant unk to be discussed as "the 
local community" should represent some relatively 
complete sodo-cultunU unit. Thus, in cases where 
migration acn^ political boundaries is^ associated 
^ with the desegregation process, the community 
finit should be defined to include tlie entire metro- 
politan area in which the process is occurring. The 
word ''community ' is not- used to describe one 
segment of a total unit, such as ''the black 
community.*' In this emy, we will speak of interest 
groufM within the community, and of ndghlwr- 
hoods, as geographical subdivisions. 



Change jos political process 

Although organization|l sociologists have stud- 
ied the relation of culture to organizational beha- 
vior, and soifie anthropologists have begun to apply 
ethnographic methods to the study of schools and 
other organizations, it is the social historians who 
have posed the most interesting questions about the 
relation of culture to organizational form. These 
arguments have developed particularly in the study 
of educational history. Michael Katz (1971) and 
others have argued that the very organizational 
form of 4he modem educational system is the 
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historical result of societal reaction to the cultural 
differences in the population resiilting from suc- 
cessive waves of immigration. Such feaq|res as 
political autonomy of school governance^ centrali- 
zation, certification syltems, ability grouping and 
vocational education, which are often taken as 
"given** by those whose liv« they affect, came into 
being historically as a result of societal mandates 
for social control and socialization of a productive 
work force. 

Another aspect of educational systems in this 
country has been the salience of education as a 
political issue, and as an ar^|M for social conflict. 
The function of educadonaL mstitutions in the 
tramonission of culture makes thein vulnerable to 
disruption in times of $ocio*cultural change. 
Demands for change arc made in institutions 
charged with inculcadng values and skills needed 
for participation in society when those values and 
skills are changing -rapidly . Desegregation obvi- 
ously represents anoiKer example of such demands 
for change in the form of educational organiza^ 
tions. In such times, the assumptions that ways of 
doing things are "given" and somehow, naturai^^x;e 
harder to maintain. ConfHet over how the school is 
to be organized and what should be taught is 
prevalent. The reladons among interest -group ^ 
politics, the organizational form, and the social 
functions of schTOls become mere noticeable and 
more controversial. Thus, desegpregation of the 
schools may be seen as a political process which 
xcsults in a change in the formal organization of the 
schools. 

Community culture and 
institutional process, 

Many theoreticians h^ve described the 
American political process in terms of pluralistic 
interplay of com^ting institutions (Tocqueville. 
1954; Coser, 1964; Sills. 1968). In these theories, 
the link between the community, its economic, 
social and political organization, and the course of 



public poUqr is the complcj of voluntary assodia- 
turns and interest groups which provide coUcctive 
channels of interaction for the various categories of 
society. If, in fa^j, the form of schools an4 the 
development of the local labor market and political 
structure are related, then the local variations in 
the dcxpeg&aon process should reveal some of 
these comSctions. The utility of such an analysis 
conld be great. A systematic comparison of local 
variations in the form of community types of 
cultural differences and their effects on the 
segregation process may begin to show us what can 
and cannot be.expeaed under various circum- 
stances. 

The works of Coleman (1966) and Jencks (1972) 
have leftoa heritage of pessimism in educational 
research. K schools merely pass on the ineqtialiries 
of the wider society, how can desegregation hope to 
succeed? Yet the broadness of such statements 
about the relation of school and society is as 
unsatisfactory here as it is in the formulations of 
Katz (1971) and the revisioni^ historians; our 
society is tharacterired by great diversity in region, 
'class and cultural groups, as well as in 
organizational arrangements. Broad theories 
about the school-sodcty interface, whether those of 
» Coleman (1966), Jencks (1972), Katz (1971^ or 
Bowles and'Gintis (1976) neglect this diversity. 
Having concluded that tjiere is a relation between 
education and class, we muM go on to discover the 
specific transactional arrangements, the unitjue 
local processes by which school and society are 
articulated, the ways in which conflicts arise and 
. are mediated, and the organizational results of 
" these iJroCesses. 

In tlys essay, we will focus on the organizations 
and interest groups which influence the course of 
desegregation in the study of communities, des- ' 
cribing the historical process of desegregation and 
the identify and role of the groups which cqntri- ' 
buted to the plans. Our primary interest lyill be the 
dcKrription and comparative analysis of the way in 
'which the intciplay of intereist groijps in the 
desegregation process set the stage fpr the inter- 
aeuon of students and staff within the schools. 
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The Schools and Their Cominxinities* 

Shendan High Schootin New York ' 

The history of pubUc educatioa in New York has 
been influenced since tet incepdmi by the wam of 
imimgrati<5n and resultuig (temands oq the schopls 
(Ravkch, 1974). ThjC first publk s<:hool sytaem was 
initialed \n the ^lfi5(^^ amid ; political oiuggles 
between Iri^" and German Catholic immigrants 
and the ruling Protestanf elitef. WJira ihe Catholic 
y raou|>8 weretiot able to obtain public funds to nm 
* * tfitir bilm schools, they began buildi|ig their own 
M55^«n. Over the nev half century; howevdr, the 
immigrant pohtiibal machines gained i^trol of 
miihicipal politics^ including the public school 
sywem^ which was closely dcd to ward politics. 
About th€» turrTof the'cpnttiry, the nm inassive 
wave of imi^gradon from eastern and wuthem 
Europe' pracipitated another ^tna^. battle 
control of. the schools. The rctbrm movement bf 
that era, represexiU^g the politically displaced 
* Protestant elite^ took jpower briefly befontthe First 
Wovld -War arid centrstlized' the school system, 
introducing modem bureaucratic organization 
and teaching methods, the political madunes 
shortly regained control of the dty , but the removal 
of the school sy^em from local politics was accom- 
plished an4 wx>uld not be challenged until the 
1960s. Since the days of the* reform movement, the ' 
upper dassc^^ the very rich and powerful national 
and international ruling class bf managers and 
qwners, ^hayp for the mosx. part retreated from 
direct participation in local government and its 
institutions, including the schools. 

Immigration into the city diminished between 
the imp<^ti6n of strict quotas in 1924 and the 
1949s when a new wavfc began, ^bringing 
newcomers -from the American South, Puerto 
Rico, the Caribbean 4nd the Pacific Orient. Soon * 
the schools were caught up again^n a controversy 
which was eventually to alter the political structure 
' of ctontrol. The city instituted its first desegregation 
p^ns soon after the first Brown decisicfn, but none 
managed.to achieve racial and ethnic balance in 
the schools. Segregation in the city was de facto 
rather than defure, based on segregated housing ^ 

^~ — < 

•Except for New Xprk and Memphis, the names of aU 
schools and communities are pseudonymous. 



^ patterns. The late 19508 saw the ^nergcnce of 
many interest groups in both black and white 
nei^bqrhbods, attempting tO influence desegre- 
gation dedans. ^Succosful iKvycotts of the »choob 
were ^a^ by boife «ides. 

By the middle ami late l?60s. a <±^iige in^ 
arate^ had been adopted by minority gi^uf»: 
After jciTS of unsuccessful "desegr^tioii/' a new 
demand ifrent up for decentralkation and 
.amunudhy control. This led to cb? roost bitter 
struggle over the schools in recent hittory, which 
has influenced both thd atdtudes of the coinmunity 
ancS' the ofgaiiizationalUorm of lEhe schools to the 
present. In 1968, the teakhers' union went on ^rike 
ptote^ -the -actioni of an .experimental 
coSfimunity-tohttoiled distria in trafiif«rring 
several white and Jewish teachers. The systrai was 
.staffed predominantly by^hite and Jewish people 
(and remains^), and the rapal-ethnic polariza- 
tion devdoped in that time still remain, llie strike 
thus set tjie stage for the decentralizadon legisia-' 
tion of the following year . During the early stages of 
planning/ the teadiers' union had suppprted * 
decentralization, but it switched its podrion 
drastically during the course of events that led to 
and occurred diuing the strike. 

In the 197(^, new i^es have arisen which com- 
plicate the array and ^rategics of the various edu- , 
carional interest grou|M. Minority groiips hav^ 
l^n greatly fragmented in their interei^. The 
issue of bilingual e4ucation,^for example, has split 
black and Hispaiiiie inter^ts. The battle for 
desegregation still goes on in many ndghborl^oods 
of the city even though much energy is also spent 
trying to gain or mjdntain control of the elected 
community boards. Federal enforcfment of 
desegregation plans ha^j finally caught up to the 
large northern cities and* sanctions have been 
threatened against ^tbe dty school system with 
regard to both groupings of pupils and hiring and 
assignment of teq^chers. The proportion of miriority 
teachers compared to the proportions in the 
general populatfon in New York is one of the lowest 
in the country. 

Sheridan High School as a desegregated school 
iV^ust be understood in the context of the above 
hffitory. The student population of Sheridan 
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.during the years of the study was approximately 
40 percent Spani&h-sumamed, 25 percent black, 
15 percent Oriental, and 20 percent white. This 
m^mire for the num part derives firom the pattmis 
of residential transition in the surrounding neigh- 
borhood* That area of the dry ha4, over the pa^ 20 
years, changed from a predcnnmantly Jew^ and 
^ Italian population, representing the oldfer waves of 
immigration, to a newer population group of 
blacks, Hispanics, and Asians, The Chhiew 
nei|[hborhood hais increased five-fold since the 
1965 changes in U.S. immigration law. One 
segment of Sheridan's population, however, docs 
represent a specific piece of ^desegregation 
planning, although the ficcision to pbir two feeder 
schools in a distant black neig^borho<)d with ' 
Sheridan was made nearly 20 years ago when 'the 
Sheridan neighborhood was ^^11 predominantly 
white. These students ride the subways to school/ ' 
Most other students walk or use the regiilar dty 
buses. ' 

Almost no one in the sclu>ol is even aware that 
the school ^artidpates in a "desegr^^tion** plan of 
any sort*^ather, the school is more conscious of the 
fact that it'docs not partidpate in the decentrali- 
zation plan. Students come into Sheridan from 
feeder schools controlled by locally elected com- 
nAinity boards. Both of the comnAmity districts 
which contribute' students to Sheridan have been 
controlled by militant minority political factions 
which arcin conflict with the central biireaucracy , 
The teachei^'^ union is heavily polarized against 
thescf commj^nity boards, in part because the 
community^ardk have a pertain amoi^Ltit of dis*' 
crotiori in hiring outside the union-backed lists. 
The union lists in many teaching categories have 
been clewed for years, limiting job access for the % 
more recently- arrived mi\iority groups. Sheridan, 
therefore, has very few minority staff members in 
comparison to its feeder schools. 

As a result of its complex administrative and 
political position in relation to the rest of the city 
and the school system, Sheridan, as in individual 
schools, is lar^ly isolated from the comipunity 
'which it serves. It is controlled through a large, 
central 'bureaucracy, and its parents' organization 
is tiny, unrepresentative, and inaaiye. Individual 
parents have little interaction with the school or 
knowledge of what happens to their children there. 
There are two exceptions to this patteifn, however. 



Several of the teachers and «aff mm^bers live in the 
same ai^ of the cmnmunity as the families of th^ 
dwindlii^ populadon of white students; families 
who are more middle class than are those of the 
minority students. There is some (firect contact 
between the ^hool and these families. The other 
^ceptiOfl irthe Chinese population, for whom the 
school has spedal symlWic significance twice a 
year. Om <Nxasicnv^J(^China Nite, a student- 
produced'slu>w that iB well attended by the Chit^ 
populadon; the other is graduation, at which 
Chinese students normally receive a maprity of 
^pedal hoBon, despite their small proportional 
representation in the school. Sheridan, like many 
urban schook, does not have a promineiit symbolic 
place in the fbtal community. It has no football 
team, for example, and there are no other 
functions comparable to China Nite for other $eg- 
ment^f the community. The two exceptions to the 
school's general isolation noted here are correlated 
with the much greater academic success of white 
and Chinese students, over black and Hispanic 
students in Sheridan. 

If Sheridan is isolated from direct parental in- 
volvement, however, it is constandy affected by 
outside forces with respect to the i^e of providing 
equal educational resources to all radal-ethnic 
groups. Community*^|^|k^ ipterest groups are con- 
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increasingly stratified. TheaE^^^^atcs from 
above, hovorver, are impleii^Jf^^within the 
school in isolation from direct parental involve- 
ment. In this atmc^phere. the effects of the 
mandates easi|^*^ecome distorted from their 
original intentions. Because the use of IQ tests for 
placement, and the concomitant system of tracking 
were branded as discriminatory, the powers above 
have specifically disallowed their usage. The 
school s curriculum has, if anything, become more 
stratified. On one hand, it has compensatory 
programs and business and vocational programs, 
while, on the^other hand, it has, on its own 
initiative, createtj several elite curricula. 

The white population of Sheridan, and of che 



dcy schools in graeral, has been dwindling rapiidly " 
since the 1950s. Desegregated education was abai^- 
doned by many at the fK>int where m^iooty 
students became a majority in the sptem. The pro- 
portion of minority students in the public sdllpob 
now is much higher than the proportion in the 
gene/al population. This diKrepancy reflects 
several factors. First, miiuiritymanbers are inuni* 
gx:anta to the dty and are usually younger than the 
members of more established grou^. Second, 
there has been a movement out of the central city 
• by the white population. Finally, many among the 
remaining middle-class white population xli^ain 
the public schools. Private school atten^^ance has 
increased greatly over the past 20 years; private 
schools are now middle class as well as upper class 
institutions. 

Wexler Middle School m Waterford 

Waterford is an old industrial city. Its popula- 
uonirame from much the same soturces as that of 
Ne%vsYork: successive waves of immigration, first 
from Europe, and more recently, from the^ 
American /South. About 20 percent of the 
population of the dty is black; TTii" political 
economy of Waterford differs from that of New 
York in that it is more dependent on hcbvy industry 
— in contrast to New York's combination of multi- 
national headquarters, communications indus- 
tries, and light manufacturing -r a^d the J^m^ 
class elite has never retreated frog^l^'al politics. 
The black middle class does have a i^i^ and blacks 
^ represented qn the school hotjft. 

School segregation in \^terford has historically 
\^n*i^€ facto, on r^^ential patterns which 

were and are highly segregaf^. The desegregation 
battle did not really i^^n until the late 1960s, 
.when the state began to apply pressure to the city 
school system. More recently, federal sanctions 
have been applied, resulting in the loss of some 
federal funds. No lofcal comprehensive desegrega- 
tion plan has yet been found acceptable by the 
state, foi^ reasons which involve both severe 
residential segregation in the city as well as the 
strategics of black interest groups. The board of 
education's b!ackjfn«mbenf have voiced support for 
desegregation, but they have always opposed ma^ 
busing. Given the residenyal patterns, no feasible 
alternative exists. Some efforts have been made to 



build new schook l^tween black and white areas to 
allow open enrAlunent. bit such measures arc not 
adequate to the overall problem. Give^ their op- 
position to Busng, tl^ strategy of the black 
cbmmunity has lN!en to seek improvement of 
educational resources available to them. Tl^lack 
sdjbols — itu the dty are significantly more 
' deteriorated than white schoob. 

It is in this context that Wexler Middle School 
wa^ opened as a magnet school. The new school was 
located between black and white ndghlK>rfa0ods, 
and initially recruited its ^dent body through 
opei|i-enrollment, aiming at rou^ily equal picpor* 
tic^ of blacks and whites* In addition, the new 
school has an exceUent physical facility and 
• indUded several spedal academicprograms. It ws 
explicidy designed to serve as a model of 
integradof^ combining a balanced student body 
and faculty the j|iest resources available in the 
sy^em. Its prog^m jivas also designed to promote 
integrauon. Thc^^^idance of obvious ability 
grouping ^d the prMis|on of a large variety of 
extra-curricular actiy^ti^jfitfiCTij^^ with these 
goals in mind, ■ ^ ■ 

Wexler has been highly vinble in the community 
as a result ^f the publicity pr^enting it as an 
intended mcklel of int^ration. Tmse expectations 
had definite results on the internal organization of 
the school, parricularly with^ regard to the 
phfupmexion of underplaying radal identity (see 
l^lement and Livesay, this volume, for a fuller 
' discussion). 

Both plack and white community groups 
primarily viewed Wexler as a highly durable 
resource and sought to secure access for their 
children. Further, the racial, percentages of 
Wexlcr's student population have been highly 
visible since the school opened, and black and 
white grouf^ have seen themselves in competition 
for places in the school. Whites have never demon- 
strated a high level of supfK)rt for integration, but 
the black community has been split by its dual 
desires for integration and for quality educational 
resources. The oppositions and strategies of 
interest groups have been evident in the pressures 
and controversies surrounding 'the decision- 
making as to how the student body should be 
recruited. 

Before the school opened, both black and white 
groups exervd pressure to increase the percentage 
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off places allowed tEem. Somj segment of the black 
population has always been fnmrated; the com- 
bination of radally-balanced open «irollmcnt and 
excellent facilities-and progranis fesulted in many 
more black applicants than whitfe, given the 
greater benefit Wexler offered blatks, who had 
been relegated to inferior schoob* (Also, many 
white parents were fearful of a desegregated 
school.) Consequently, more blacks were refused 
aliinission. 

Puring Wcxler's second year of operauon, the 
open enrollment plan was replaced by a feeder 
school pian, not because ©f controveraes over 
racial percentages but l^ause of overcrowding in 
the school system. The new policy greatly 
complicated the .dei>atcs over percentages, 
increasing the proportion of black students in the 
incoming sixth grade to nearly two-thirds. It also 
increased the student population and led to over- 
crowding in the school, as in th* system generally. 
Some white parents resented this change and called 
for a return to open enrollment, evidently hoping 
that the old percentages would be restored. The 
debate reached such a level that public hearings 
were held, but the feeder pattern was retained. 
Rather than 'being seen as a iQodel of integration 
- and quality education, Wexler now seems to be 
regarded in some circles as a black school with 
overcrowding. 

The political processes wliich affected the school 
took place at the community, not ^he school, level. 
Disputes and decisions were publicized in the local 
papers; community- wide interested groups lob- 
hied ; public hearings were held. As a symbol of 
desegregation-integration, Wexler was responsible 
to a much larger community than the parents of its 
students. At the level of the school, there were dif- 
ferent pressures from black and white parents. In 
general, white parents tended to be more critical of 
^#ie school and intervened in the conduct of 
activities more than did black parents. In 
particular, some white parents objected to 
activities which, they claimed, pursued social goals 
at the expense of academic work. This '^academics . 
first" perspective came from middle and upper- 
middle class white parents who did not particularly 
value desegregation, but valued*^ Wexler for its 
academic resources and reputation. The activities 
which they objected to, in this case, were discon- 
tinued. Pressure on the school from blacks involved 



npt so much specific activities as the n^dre geners^ 
issue of access. The change from the open enroll* 
ment to a feeder school recruiting policy may also 
eventually affect the attitudes' of white parents. 
Under open enrolhnrat, there was a volimtary 
attitude about desegregated schoob, sincce parents 
enrolled^their students by choice. This sdf-selec- 
don principle no longer applies in the futtue. 

Paimee West High School and Pawnee 

Pawnee is a medium-nzed dty, located within 
the orbit of a large, midwestem metropolis. Its 
economic base, consisting of three large industrial 
plants, is ipore monolithic than diverged. These 
plants not only provide the most important source 
of employment to Pawnee residents, they are res- 
ponsible for the historical recruitment of most of 
the city's current population. In the 1940s and 
1950$, the plants actively recn^ted migrants from 
the South, lK>th black and white. Although blacks 
were segregated in housing and, consequently, in 
the lower units of the school system, there was c^nly 
one high school in the community imtil 1958. 
Thus, blacks and whites attended at least high 
school tc^ether- 

Currently, Pa\^ee*s poptdadon is about 10 
percent Hispanic, 27 percent black and 63 percent 
white. Whites and blacks have left Pawnee in 
recent years, whites moving to the more affluent 
metropblitan suburbs and blacks going to the 
central city. The general out -migration can be 
attributed to the severe economic recession of 
recent years ; the plants suffered difficulty and the 
town's commercial center declined. J>uring this 
time, residential segregation also declined. 
Though much of Pawnee's population is poor, 
mfany blacks and the rhore recently- arrived 
Hispanics are especially poor and occupy the most 
dilapidated housing in town. The desegregation 
movement gave great impetus to minority political 
organization activities. Receiving "aid from the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored Peoples (NAACP) Legal Defense Fund, 
representatives of Pawnee's minority community 
entered a successful action in the federal courts. In 
the early 197{^ Pawnee was instructed to' 
desegregate its schools by a federal court, issuing 
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one of the first such orders to a northern city. 

Initially, the scl^l system resisted, claiming 
that the only feasible method would entail large- 
scale busing and the costs involved ^would cause the 
quality of educational setVices to decline. Buking^ 
rather than the gcfneral quality of education, 
became a mapr issue in the tS^. Numerous 
interest grpups^ emerged, knd attitudes surfaced 
which had been imported from the South^ut had - 
been shorn, by the process of migration, of the 
^reM'ainirig context of traditional community 
^ructurc. An overt white racist or^nization 
committed terrorist acts which drew national 
attention to Pawnee's growings political struggle in 
the" schools. More moderate white organizations, 
though disclaiming any link with the terrorists, 
demonstrated in lai^ge nwUmbcrs and engaged in 
maneuvering through leg^imate channels to halt 
busing and desegregation. They also attonfited to 
set up private schools, unsuccessfully for the most ' 
part. Busing began on schedule, under much 
security. 

In this context, the school board found itself 
faced with the necessity to build a new high school 
— Pawnee West, Everything about^he planning of 
the high school, from site selection, to physical 
design, to its administration, was influenced by the 
copflict in the town as well as by the underlying 
social condition^, and by the process of political 
change that the controversy over desegregation 
helped to initiated. By the time the site had to be 
chosen, conflicts over desegr^ation ha4 already 
given considerable impetiss to the emerging 
political orgahization of the black population. This 
group exerted pressure to have the new school built 
in the predominantly black sicie of town. White 
pressure groups pushed another site. An eventual 
compromise resulted in reconstruction on the site 
of the old school,, between black and white 
residential areas. The fact that black interests were 
strong enough to necessitate a compromise, how- 
ever, was seen as a victory. 

The architecture of the new school was a 
response to the fears of whites, particularly those 
who feared the expansion of adjacent black resi- 
dential areas. The new Pawnee West was an 
expensive, modem facility with no windows 
opening to the outside of the lower stories, designed 
for maximum physical separation of the school 
from the community. The inside, however, was 



pooriy designed to facilitate »xnial contipl, with too 
many staircases and visuallysec^ded areas. The ' 
conflicts betwq|n blacks and wfaite;, mmulated by 
' the busing controversy came^ inside, where the 
fighting that diaracterized the opening of the 
school eventually led to the elimination of lunch 
perioda..Scbeduling was also affected by the fact 
that the origin^d plan of the school had called for a 
"house" system which had to abandoned, even 
though the physical design was based on that form 
of organizadon. 

The traumatic de%gregation process in tHe city, 
of Pawnee had ma^t re pe rcugions on thc^ 
community and on the design and administration 
. of the new high school. In time» the school quieted 
down considerably. Students learned to cope with 
dangerous back stairways by avoiding them (see ^ 
Scherer and Slawski, this volume, for detailed 
analysis pf coping strategies). The symbolic ind 
social importance of high school functiora such as 
athletic events and shows, always a salient feature 
of life in the town, persitted. Both blacks and 
whites attended these events althoi^ they sat in 
separate areas. 

Current attitudes of parents toward the school 
vary. The school's academic reputation is generally 
good, ai>d athletic contests and shows are popular. 
The architecture is aheraatively admired for its 
modernity and deplored as "prison-like." These 
attitudes can be found dmong both blacks and 
whites. White parents, however, have never shown 
supfK>rt for integration as such. Black parents' 
support the need for integration, but are ofdcn 
distnistful of th^ way the school is run. especially of 
\the fact that the expulsion rate is higher for 
minority than for majority students. 



Crossover High School and Memphis 

Memphis developed as a commercial and service * 
center, a point for preceding the agricultural 
produce of the Delta region. Its population has 
been recruited from the stream of agricultural 
workers displaced from the Delta and seeking wage 
employment. Memphis has not enjoyed the recent 
prosperity of the rest of the sun - belt ; it has suffered 
a decline in manufacturing activity ^d has never 
managed to develop powerful leverage in the 
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^ nationaL economy. Its social class structure has 

• followed -the traditional southern pattern, with 
relatively little mobility. A tradinonal upper class 
has maintained its control of the town, even though 
it is not powerful at the national Icvd- The local 
economy has remained a relatively dosed system. 
The woriun^ class population has moved on nonh- 
ward, to be replaced by ^ill newer arrivals from the 
Delu, while the unskilled, non-unioni^ jobs chat 
supported this class have been dwindlii%. Due to 
several factors, including the long reign of oro 
political boss and the dominance of^Bapti^ 
churcheSt which are not highly organized above the 
congregational level,- neighborhood and ward * 
political organization has been slow to develop. ' 

• Residential segregadim has been traditional in the 
southern pattern, in which black and white street 
are interspersed, rather than in the northern model 
of a large, unbrdkdi ghetto. Segregation in the 
public schools was de jure. 

Desegregation was slow in coming to the 
Memphis .public schools. The Gtu attempt to 
enroll a^lack student in a white school in the late 
195(te was thwarted. In the early 1960s, the 
NAACP began litigation to have the schools de- 
segregated; the sy^em instituted a "Good Faith'* 
plan which the federal courts found invalid. 
Meanwhile, the' fight to end traditional southern 
forms of segregation was being waged on other 
fronts besides education. The* black middle class 
had begun to organize, and many public facilities 
were desegregated in the first hsdf of the decade. A 
traumatic confrontation came in 1968 when the 
all- black sanitation workers union went on strike 
and Martin Luther King, Jr. was assasinated after 
having come^to support the strikers. The black: 
controlled municipal employees' union was a major . 
povfcr base in the black community. The strife 
ptecipicated by the a^asination led to overt /aciaL 
polarization in the community which has not yet 
subsided. 

In 1969,, the school system, realizing that it 
would not be able to forestall federal court pressure 
for school desegregation much longer, instituted 
4>road desegregation of its staff. A coalition of 
black interest groups, then at the peak of its 
solidarity and influence, presented a series of 
demands to the school system which covered cuf- 
riculum reform and balanced pupil ratic^ and 
focused primarily on increasing access for blacks to 



all levels of staff, positions in the school system. 
Although the coalidon of black iotcrest grou{» was 
fragmented during the negotiations over how 
much to accept* many of these demands were met. 
The school board Was xeorgani^ with an increase 
in black mraibership. 

In 19?|,^ro8SOver«Hig)i School, which formerly 
sermi only whites, many of them middle and 
upper-middle class, was paired with a formerly all- 
black school, located in a Rable black nd^bor* 
hood. The black school. Feeder, became tl» junior 
• high; hif^ schrol students fron^ the black Feeder 
neighborhood went to Crossover which is located in 
a white neighborhood v^ near the Feeder 
neighborhood. 

The aftermath of desegregation, in the emire 
system as well as specifically in Cra»over, saw the 
withdrawal of many white ^dents frjpn the public 
schools and a corresponding withdrawal of 
community support for the schools. The low tax 
rates in Memphis allowed white families who were 
not wealthy to send their children to private 
schools. The upper dara had relied on private 
education for ^ars. The social atmosphere of 
denigration of the public schools made it difficult 
for many whites to continue to send children there. 
White churches provided jnuch of the facilities and 
organizational base for the retreaf to private 
schools. 

Initially, Crossover continued to attract even 
upper-middle class white students, for it had 
always been a prestigious school with a reputadon 
for college preparation. The school posseted 
superior physical facilities, and the curriculum was * 
geared to college preparation for the middle and 
uppcx-middle classes. The pre-desegregation 
Crossover staff were exfwrienced and skilled in 
teaching this kind of curricxdum to this kind of 
student. A black administrator from the formerly 
black school became principal of Crossover and 
brought with him other black staff members. From 
the first, stratification* set in within the sch(K>i. 
Ability grouping enabled two separate curricula 
to co-exist in the school: one. col lege -oriented, 
serving the middle class white students: the other, 
vocationally oriented, serving black and lowerclass 
white students. White parents and students 
commanded special treatment in this early period 
of desegr^tion at Crossover. The parents had 
direct access to the higher levels of the school 
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system a^d were able to force the first principal's re- 
moval. White, middle-class studenbt, besides en- 
joying an elite ctmriaihun, were also guaranteed a 
certain share of the school's honm and o£BccS, even 
those which vrere o^ensibly awarded by* student 
election. The black Feeder net^borhood also had 
communication with and iniQuunce on the school 
under the fin^ principal as he and his ttaff were ^ 
well known in that neighborhood from their y^M 
at the ^re-desegregation neighborhood school. 

The first principal's ouster was occaaoned speci- 
fically by white parents' displeasure over a 
particular math teacher, but it dgnified a mdre 
general of confidence in the sclux>l by midd}e- 
cl^ white parents* The school o£fered fewer and - 
fewer pre^gious pre-college courses ; indents able'' 
to benefit from these courses left the school ; the 
school sub^uently could offer even fewer 
prestigious courses. The white, ^ college- prepara* 
tory-oriented teachers also began ts> leave* 

' The new principal wa^ also black, but he did not 
have the cdhnections in the Feeder neighborhood 
posseted by his predecessor* He took a ^ct 
bureaucratic approach to admini^ration, and the • 
school became much more closed to parental and 
community influence from either black or white 
groups. The new principal ended the practice of 
special privileges, which had allowed whites to 
control certain activities. Numerical ratira gave 
' black students the ability to elect black candidates 
for positions, and under these racially polarized 
conditions they* did so. White students withdrew 
from many activities, and white enrollment further 
declined. Four years after Crossover opened as a 
desegregated school with equal proportions of 
blacks and whites, 70 percent of the student iKKiy 
was black. 

The importance of school functions such as 
athletic events and shows as symbolic and social 
occasions for the wider community also decreased 
during this period. The pre-desegrcgation black 
high school had played a prominent part in the life 
of the Feeder neighborhood; the pre-desegrcga- 
tion, white Crossover school had also drawn g<K>d 
community participation. After desegregation, 
however, residents of the Feeder neighborhood 
were physically separated from their children's 
high school. White parents withdrew their support 
of school'actlvities as their children withdrcy horn 
participation. 

• 1 



Grandin Elementary School in Bradford 

Bradford is a Southern dty whose m^ industry 
ts^obacco processing. In the period after the Civil 
War, bpth black and whit; workers migrated to the 
dty to vrork in the plana, §ewral large family 
fortuna were acomiulated frdm this iulustry ^nd 
piwddedthe base of the city's contonponuy.ui^^ 
dass. A bla3t upper and Aiddle c^ss alw exssu in 
Bl^dCord, gnnviiig out of mccessftU black entxe* 
preneurship around the tiun of the •century.' 
Segregation in housing, education, and sodal 
scrrices are traditional in Bradford, but the 
pattern differs from the, usual Southern model in 
that it induded a significant black capitally dass. 

Though the membm qf the bl^k middle and 
upper classes stayed clear of direa political 
activism imtil recent years, they have been 
represented for some time by formal organizations 
which have taken active roles in advancing the 
intere^ of the black population. Much of their 
effort has been concen»&ted on education. Even 
before 1954, under the nate's ""separate but eqtial" 
laws, black interests suco^rfully Utig^ted for more 
funds to make black schools '*equal.j* 

After 1954, black c^rganizations engaged in 
almost continuous litigation in federal court for 
Congregation, with some white support fix>m the 
liberal community assodated with a local univer- 
sity, a ma^r employer in the area- The school 
lK>ard, however, responded with stalling tactics^ 
The elimination of de jwrfi segregation in itself 
produced litde change in the schools; a "freedom 
of choice" plan instituted in the 19608 generated 
Ittde more results. In 1970, the federal court 
mandated a direct pupil assignment plan for 
purposes of desegregation. 

Interest groups representing blacks and whites of 
all strata of Bradford society were active in the de- 
segregation process. The organization representing 
black business interests had initiated the suits; it 
played an advocacy role, throughout. New neigh - 
borhocKi organizations ap|:^ared in black and 
white neighborhoods, including the KKK ^d 
"bteck power** groups in the poorer sections. Some 
influential whites hired their own lawyer to fight 
the issue in court. Other groups^ representing 
liberal interests, actively tried to encourage con- 
structive community participation and planning. 

In 1975, two events produced a major change in 
the desegregation proce«: the 'federal coun 
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ordered a more specific d e se gi ^ ^rion plan which 
. < provided for both pupil and teacher assignpient ; 
the method of selection of the school board was 
chan^ to a system of direct election. The school 
system was thus separated from the re^, a( the 
municipal political ^mcture. Four of five new| 
board - members wert black, reflecting the 
increasing blatk proportion of the dty and dty 
, school systeiir population. 

The political control of the schools was aban- 
^ doned by the white middle and/upper da^es as 
they abandoned the dty schdol system for the 
whiter and richer county system Which served the 
developing suburbs as well as some districts of the 
dty. In addition to residential shift of middle-dass 
whites from the central dty to^leveloping suburbs, 
the increase in private school enrollment took 
many whites out of the desegregated public 
schools. 

Since desegregation, black interest groups have 
continued to make certain demands of the educa- 
tional systems. One issue with important implica- 
tions for desegregation at the school and clasmxnn 
level h^ been opposition to more than a minimum 
of ability grouping in the schools. This opposition 
has been formalized in distria-level policy and 
. reflects concern over the development of discrimi- 
nation in desegregated schools. 

Grandin Elementary School, formerly al^white. 



was paired with a formerly all black school, 
Maryvale, in 1970. Subsequently, grades l-S 
attended Maryvale and grades 4-6 attended 
Grandin* The white students pirimarily were the 
children of ddUed workers of modnate income, 
• The black students came from the families of 
unskiUodaxui imemployed blades of a low« income 
level. White studrats, as well as teachers, lived 
within walking disc^mce oTthe school, but many 
black smdents had to be bussed. The prindpal was 
^^^^hite and the ma^rity of the .faculty ronainecT 
white, although some black teachers transferrod 
into the school. Despite the fears of both black and 
white parent, desegregation was accomplished 
with few inddents** and safety did not tmrome an 
i^e in the school. 

The district-level policy of discouraging ability 
groupipg in the school seemed to have its intended 
effect on preventing polarization among the 
students. Although i|iff)rmal association acrtns 
racial categories wa^ iv>t frequent, few acrivities in 
the school were reported^ to be recognizable as 
exclusively the province of one radal group. Black 
parents and teachers, and new teachers generally, 
have reported satisfaction with the school, 
althou^ white parents and white teachezs who 
were on the staff before 1970 complaih about the 
direction the school's curriculum and test scores 
have taken, A greater proponion of the organiza- 
tion's r^urces is now d^ted to remedial efforts. 



Comparative Analysis 



In comparative analysis of the community 
contexts of the five desegregation sites, the primary 
emphasis will be focused^on the interest groups that 
have sought to influence the course of desegrega- 
tion and the effect^ of these^systems of power and 
influence on the outcomes in e^ich school. The 
communities thctoselvcs will be compared with 
respect to the economic base, social class^ structure, 
and pat^ms of residential segregation. ^'^thc arr^ 
of interest groups involved in the desegregation 
process will also be compared in each community, 
j^terest groups will be situated within the social 
class structure, and the various demands and 
strategies of these grou|M will be explored and 
compared: including the articulation of local with 



national level interest groups. The impact of 
des€gregatio^ upon local communities and their 
schools at the system wide level will bt discussed 
with regard to both the intended and unintended 
consequences of the goals of various interest 
groups. Finally, the analysis yielded by the fore- 
gomg comparisons will be applied to assessment 
of the impact of the community mde desegrega- 
tion process on school-lexwl operations, 

* 

Economic base 

Let us consikler how these five communities 
compare with respect to their most general 
characteristics: size, region and economic base. 
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New York and Waierfcrd arc the largest, oide^ 
' and most northeastern sites. Both cities have been 
populated by successive waves of migration, fir^ 
from areas of Europe, then from the American 
south and, in New York's case, from the Caribbean 
and the Pacific Orient. Both cities have highly 
diverse economies, althou^ Waceribrd's is based 
more on, heavy industry; Waterford's political 
' structure rrilepts the greater concentration of 
ownership. Both pties soSer from high unohploy- 
ment among minorities and unskilled ^woriwrs 
generally, attribuuble to the general ecox^miic 
decline of the region. 

Pawnee lies within the orbit of a large metro**' 
politan area, although its local economy is based on 
three large factories within the dty. The 
population condsts of }>lacks anc^whites viho have ^ 
immigrated from the South ^ce the Second 
World War. In comparison to Waterford and New 
York, Pawnee's ^economy is much less diverse, 
although even more depressed. Pawnee's com- 
mercial center has also su£fered serious decline. 

Memphis and Bradford are Southern cities. 
They developed as senrice centers and their chief 
industries have been thc^ concerned with proce^ 
ing the agricultural produce of the region. 
Though industrial and urban centers, these cities 
^ are not as large, and their industry not as heavy » as 
in the northern cases. A local university also is a 
major employer in Bradford. Later is unorganized 
in the South, for the most part, in contrast to the 
importance of lalK>r unions in New York, 
Waterford and Pawnee, although the emergence 
of municipal workers' unions did play a key role in 
Memphis desegregation. Memphis also suffers 
from severe economic decline. ^ 



Social class structure 

The local conditions of segregation and the 
processes of desegregation vary in ways that can be 
related to the social class structure of each 
community and that articulate the class structure 
with municipal government generally, and the 
public schools in particular. Let us look more 
closely at the social class structure of each com- 
munity and the correlation of social class config- 
urations with the local desegregation processes. 

New York's class configuration is shaped by the 
city's sheer size and diversity, and by its historical 



role as entry point for ilamigrants. New York's 
upper class is the mc^; powerful, wealthy and 
intiemational in the w^rld, but it has partid* 
pated direct^ in local goveminent or made much 
use of the public schools ance the early years of this 
century, ^^ntrol o( local go^nemmenl and (he 
schoolsjg in the hands of a local property-owning 
da», which, thou^ wealthy and powerful, b far 
less so than the upper class. The dty also hordses 
many poor and recently-arrived immigrant from 
the South, the Caribbean, the Pacific Orient, wd 

, many other parts of the world. The class Amcture 
of the dty is« in many Mrays, heavy at both top and 
bottom. Manhattan is especially ^rikii^ in that 
some of the richest and some of the poorest people 
in the nation share the same fleets. Smce the rich 
do not depend on munidpal services, and the poor 
and recently* arrived sue poorly organized poUti- 
cally, electoral power in the dty is wielded 
disproportionately by the embattled and dwindling 
middle dases. Reflecting the dty's continuing 
proce^ of ethnic succe»ion, many of the middle 
dass are Jewish and Italian, while the international 
upper class WASP and the working ^d unem- 
ployed da^es are black, Hispanic, and A^an. 

Each wave of immigradon into the dty has seen a 
stmggle over political control of the schoojs and 
desegregation* is but the latest episode in this 
traditiop. Those xiow in control of the schools came 
up in an era when they were controlled by an earlier 
ethnic group, the Irish* They see themselves 
challenged by the demands of newer arrivals for a 
piece of the municipal employment pie which has 
served as a- means of mobility for each arriving 

' group. The fact that the local labor market is 
shrinking rather than expanding as in earlier times 
makes this struggle all the more bitter. 

Wdterford is more similar in class structure to 
New York than to the other sites, but it also diflera 
in several ways. The domination of heavy industry 
produces a much greater degree of concentration 
of ownership and, consequently, oF political 
control. The ruling class of Waterford is more 
engaged with local government, and it also has 
significaht leverage in the national economy. The 
working classes of Waterford also reflect a history 
of ethnic succession, although not to the same 
extent as New York. Of all the five communities, 
only Waterford has never even attempted a com- 
prehensive desegregation plan. As in large 
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northern cities, both New York and Waterford 
were relatively late m feeling federal ptesmre for 
desegregation. Waterfbrd's lack of diversity, com- 
pared to New Yorkt also contributes to its difficul- 
des. Its ghettos are the mo^ severely bounded of 
any of the sites, in contra^ to the chaotic melai^ 
. of New York. 

Pawnee has the mo^ ^ktenuated class config^ 
iiration of the five sites. Since Pawnee is within the 
or(>it of a much larger city, it is not an independent 
productive unit. The popuUtion of Pawnee is 
largely working claa, and, in- recent time^, 
unemployed, with a .small middle class of 
merchant^ and professionals. This middle d am 
has recently diminished because of commercial 
decline of the downtown area, and migration to 
more attractive suburl^ of the neighboring metro- 
polis. Ethnic divisions are promine^lt in this 
working class popidation since most of than are 
whites and blacks whQ have migrated from the 
South in the past few decades. The, class of owners 
for whom Pawnee laborers work doe^' not live 
within the town. 

The class configurations in Memphis anrf^' 
Rrndford are di^nguished from the northern cases 
by the fact that they are based on traditional power 
and presdgtf' rather than on a large capital base. 
Scxrial mobility has traditionally been stricdy 
limited in^these cities, for working class whites as 
well as lor blocks. In contrast to the three northern 
sites, Memphis' and Bradford's labor forces are 
non-unionized. They^ have, in the past, had litde 
economic or political power, although desegrega- 
tion has stimulated political organization in both 
cases. The greatest difference in the class cdnfig- 
urations of the two southern sites, however, is the 
presence of a black capitalist class in Bradofrd, 
^hich has had Significant impact on the desegrega- 
tion process in that city. In contrast, black interest 
groups in the Mcmphisxiesegregation process were 
concentrated in the working classes and the emer- 
gent process of unionization. Bradford's white 
middle class is divided between local business 
interests and the cosmo^litan liberal segment 
a^odated with the local university which has, at 
times, supported black interests. 

Residence patterns 

Local patterns of residence have much to do with 



the practical problems of school desegregation. 
The degree and kind of residential segregation 
'variemccording to sire of fhe community, region, 
and class ^ructure. ^ 

The most severer residential segregation is to be 
found among our cases in Waterford, with its large 
ghettos concentrated in the inner dty. This cpn- 
centrackmisa major factor in the city's lack of com- 
prehensive desegregation plan. .Tbore are also 
large ghettos in New York, ais well as many mi%ed 
neighborhoods; Sheridan High School in New 
York serves students who come from hath. The 
decline in ratio of white students in the public 
school system to percent in Sheridan's 

admlni^tijtive di^mctJl^^ contributing factor to 
the switch from desegregation to community 
control as the goal of minority intere^ groups. 
Although Bawnee had been residendally segre- 
gated, these .patterns have broken down in recent 
years. It is possible that Pawnee's schools could now 
meet court-ordered pupil assignment ratios simply 
by virtue of neighbNorhood feeder patterns. 

Both southern dties, Memphis and Bradford, 
were traditionally segregated in residence and 
many areas tof activity, including de Jure segre- 
gation of educational facilities. Residential segre- 
gation is less ^rict in the touth than in the North, 
Populations are separated but interspersed, 
although the trend now is towards greater concen- 
tration of blacks in the central cities. The large 
ghettos of nonhem dtics have not yet come into 
being. 

Interest groups 

The interest groups that exerted pressure on the 
desegregation process in these five, coiiununitics 
range from the Intimate and powerful to the 
newly emerged, powerless, and even underground. 
School boards themselves can be seen as interest 
groups, often acting is representatives of a parti- 
cular class but also acting as an independent 
interest. Other kinds of organizations are based on 
ethnic identity. The demands of these groups with 
regard to desegregation have included those for 
and against pupil re- assignment, bussing, cur- 
riculum reform, ability grouping, the redistribu- 
tion of jobs, and reorganization of the political 
control of schools. The strategies employed to gain 
these ends included legislation, court action. 
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demonstrations, strikes and boycotts, terrorism, 
electoral process, residential migra^oiK and 
bureaucratic delays and manipulations. ^ 

In New York the draiands of minority groups 
shifted in the late 19608 from desegregation to 
community control. Thestrikeof 1968 and the de- 
centralization law of 1969 marked the criss poim 
ctf confrontation ofver these ian»es..Since decentrali- 
zation, the teachers* union has emergc!d as the most 
powerful single intereA group in the educational 
arena/ It has become polarized against mimrity 
draiands for new currinila and the power to hire 
minonty teachers outside the union lists. Though 
Mack and Hispanic networks have gained control 
of some schools under decentralization, the 
political power of minorities has been fragmented 
in recent years, as different elements struggle 
variously for m6re conununity control, desegrega- 
tion (which is sometimes contradictory to com- 
« munity control), and bilingual education. In 
recent years, the demands have centered not on 
.pupil assignment or cturiculum^ with the excep- 
tion of the bilingual issue, but on access to ^bs for 
minorities. At present the proportion of minority 
teachers is still one of the lowest in the country 
compared to ratios in the general population. The 
decentralization law pas^ by the state legislature; 
and the recent threat of sahctions from the federal 
government represent instances wl^ere minority 
groups have successfully manipulated' higher levels 
of government, although these maniptdauons have 
not yielded the intended results. , 

The emerging black middle class in Waterford 
has gained access to the school board. They have 
not, however, been successful in reorganizing the 
schools either for desegregation or for the provision 
of equal facilities in black neighborhoods. The 
reluctance of black groups to advocate busing has 
played a key role here. Black representatives have 
concentrated on demands for better resources for 
black students, rather than for desegregation. The 
creation of W^exler as a magnet school aaed as ^ 
kind of substitute for community- wide solutions. 
Though state and federal pressures have been 
brought to bear on Waterford schools, no solution 
has yet been reached. 

Pawnee's school board, before desegregation, 
represented primarily its white business interests. 
Desegregation provided an organizational base for 
the emergence of black electoral power both in 
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scii(H>l govem^ce and in the commui^ty 
generally. The school board is now primarily 
black'. The choosing of the «te for the new Pawnee 
West High School represented a victory for black 
.interests, although the architecture of the ^ new 
school embodied in many ways the fears of white 
business interc^ of potential expansion of 
minority^r^dential areas. T^e goal of pujnl re- 
a^gnment advocated by anergmg black intmm 
was succttsfully accomplished by appeal«to federal 
court. The opposition to busing am<mg white 
residents brought fortii a number of .pressure 
groups, including racist and terror!^ grou|» as well 
as morie moderate groups with a much broader 
base of support. 

, Desegregation in Memphis occurred first in 
public facilities other than the schools; tbe mapr 
confrontation of ethnic interest groups in Memphb 
took placie during the sanitation strike* Access for 
blacks to jobs i^ the school system has been the 
ma^r goal of black interest groups in Memphis, 
although they have l^en fragmented tince th^ split 
between the municipal unions, which are 
predominandy black, and the NAACP. The school 
board's delaying tactics on desegregation expressed 
the board's anti*integration white interests. 
Voluntary re-assignment of ttaff to promote 
balanced racial ratic» occurred only when it 
became clear that outside pressure would 
inevita¥>ly Iw applied. The response of the white 
population since desegregation has been to 
abandon the public schools, either by moving or by 
enrolling their children in newly created private 
schools. The churches have provided the facilities 
for many of these new private schools. 

Bfadford's black capitalist cta^ has long been 
represtfnted by a busin^men's association chat has 
lobbied for changes in the educational system. This 
group early learned to manipulate the federal 
courts, which gave them a head start on desegrc- 
gation. Liberal white organizations also exist and 
have at various times attempted to influence the 
desegregation process, although without notable 
success. The school board, representing primarily 
white business interests, was able to stall success- • 
fully for many years. The demands of the black* 
business group have always centered on the quality 
of education; down-playing of ability grouping 
after de^gregation can be related to this history of 
concern with education, rather than with political 
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control or access to jobs. Since desegregation* 
control of the public schools in the dty (as opposed 
to the county) has been largely abandoned by white 
interests. 



National- level mflxiences 

Although in all five cases,' tlesegregation has 
involved influence and mandates from authority 
beyoVid the local level, the impact of these 
infiuepces on each local situation has differed in 
kind and degree. The most powerful national-level 
actors have been the federal courts, foUoi^ by 
other federal agencies with powers to initiate law- 
suits or to impose economic sanctions on local 
school systems by threatening toN^thdraw ^or 
actually withdrawing federal funds. The regional 
dispersidn t)f the five sites underlines the fact^at 
federal desegregation policy has followed a de- 
wlopmental pattern of enforcement and problem 
definition. Federal interventions bc^an in th^ 



south and moved northward. Both Memphis and 
Bradford have submitted to court-ordered re- 
assignnc^^^lans. Pawnee received one of the first 
iMjrthem desegn^dbn orders, and became a^ 
center of attmtion because of the violent reaction 
of the community t^Hhat order. The two large, 
northern^ddes, WateHbrd and New Yorit, have 
never itmituted success syaem-wide desegrega* 
tion plans. Waterford has lost federal funds as a 
result , and New.York has only recoitly survived the 
threat of similar federal ecoxftmiic sanctions. The 
sheer ^e of the northern citi« and the difficulty of 
countCTacting the fegregating effects of the large 
ghettos in the^ cities have made tile achievement 
,Qf school desegregation difficult. ' 

One non^gov^kqmiental national-level influence 
that has played a zn^r role in locfj desegregation 
processes is the NAACP Legal Defense Fund, 
which has provided invaluable legal support to pro- 
desegregation interests in all five of these 
communities. 



Impact of Community- Level Desegregation 
Processes on School -Level Operations 



' Desegregation negotiations in the commimity 
have an impact on the operations of the individual 
school sites affecting: 

Physical relations of the schools to residential 
neighborhoods; 

Population shifts in residence and public school 
attendance : ' / 

Changes in jKjUtical control of the schools; 

Staffing patterns; 

Curriculum and quality of education issues; 

Parental involvement. 

Image of the school in the community. 



Physical relations of the schools to 
T^esiderUial neighborhoods 
• In all five cases, desegregation has involved 
changes in and-or disputes over the geographical 
placement of schools and articulation with the 
various neigh torhoods. In two instances, new 
facilities were built during desegregation planning 
and, in both cases, the new facilities were located 
between felack and white residential areas. In both 
cases, the location of the new school was considered 
by community interest groups to be a valuable 
resource for the surrounding neighborhood. In the 
southern cities, black students who would formerly 
have attended schools in their own neighborhoods 
have been assigned to^rmerly all-white schools 
located in white neighborhoods. Itf these cases, 
however, the distance from the black neighbor- 
hcKKis to the school was great. In New York, as a 
result of desegregation effons 20 years ago, black 



stu(ients from a distant nei^borhbad* nc|^ the 
subway to Sheridan High School They and their 
parents approve of this situation on the whole, 
since they consider Sheridan to f»e superior^to the 
neighborhood^ alternatives. * . 



PopukUion.sktfis in residence and public 
school attendance 

Rearrangements of school-nei^borhood geo- 
graphical articulations have, in the caseaof New 
York and Memphis, contributed to an increase ii| 

' isolation of the schools from parrap and 
community. The phenomenon of iikreased 
isolation also has other causes related to population/ 
distribution. In each of our commu&ti^, changes ' 
m residential pditems have occitxrcd cpntempora- 
neously with the process of school de^K^d#n. A 
suburban ring of newer and more aBH|Bbang 
emerged in New York, Memphis, \^HIira and 
Bradford, while upwardly mobile residents of 
Pawnee moved into the suburban areas 'arouind a 
nearby hietropolis. This process of neighborhood 
succesraon, more advanced in older, northern ^ 
cities, occurs independently of educational polidcs , 
and has been documented in the urban ecology of 
American cities since the inception of that 
discipline, (Park and Burgess, 1925). This 

« demographic process,* when combined with a 
history of in-migi^tion of different cultxiral or sub- - 
cultural 'groups, yields a process of ethnic 
succession. Ethnic succession of neighborhocxis 
interacts power^lly with educadonal politics, 
although not in a mono-causal fashion. In New 
York, for example, suburbanizadon may eventually 
be beginning to reverse its effect on the distribution 
of social classy. The "blue-collar suburb is well 
established and some middle and upper-middle 
class members . are beginning to compete with # 
poorer people for the central city, many of whose 
amenities they want andean afford. The block-by- 
block alternation of luxury jf nd deteriorated 
housing in some sections of the city that so puzzles 
visitors is a result of this reversed process of neigh- 
borhood succession. This may be a trend, but it is 
not yet affecting the public schools, which have 
been abandbned by much of the middle class in 
these areas of the city. 



^ Another phenomenon, which affects the demo- 
graphic ratios of ethnic 9atqgories in the school, 
much .more direcdy refl,pct5 the response of the 
middle i^lasses to the public schools. That is the 
growth in private school attendance which is 
apparent in New Yoik, ^MemphiA, and Bradford. 
The gtw^ m private school ^tmdm%c€ in 
Memphis extends even to the white working dafls.* 
A privatcwschool movement in Pawme seems to 
have been short-lived due to the high poverty level 
of. the dty. 

The Bradford case draionstrates, in addition to 
residential transition andixu7eaj(e in private school 
attendance as reasons for declining i^rhite enroll- 
ments, the use of gerrymandering to keep some dty 
ndghlH>rhoods a pan of the suburban, county 
school system. 

• • > 

Changes in political control of the schools 
Changes in the polidcal control of the sch(K>ls 
have (Kicurred along with the. desegregation 
process. In all five communities, blacks have won 
seats on the public school boards within the last «20 
years. In ^ the large, northern dries, blacks have 
achieved representation at the board levd, but in 
Pawnee and the southern dties, blacks have won a 
majority. The representation of minority popu- 
lations at . the school board level reflect^ tfie 
emergence of a black middle class axid minority 
political organization zcrtm all five sites, but it * 
must also be noted thax this increase in political 
power occurs at the same time, as a general drop in 
support for the public school systems. This 
phenomenon is especially noticeable in New York, 
Memphis, and Bradford. It should also be noted 
that the time of crudal confrontation over desegre- 
gation often marks the high point of minority 
solidarity in the municipal political arena. Both 
New York and Memphis specifically report frag- 
mentation of minority political organization in the 
years foilovving desegregation. 

Staffing and quality of education : 

local issues 

An interesting comparison emerges from these 
five cases with respect to the relative emphasis 
placed on the issues of jobs or quality of education 
by local interest groups. This differential emphasis 
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clearly has impact the school level. In two of the 
communities, the demand fbr access to jo\^ in the 
school systfoi for blacks has been the focal issue. In 
the experimoits in New York whidi preceded 
^ decf;ntralization, much was made of introdu^dng 
*'black hi^ory*' into the curriculum, "but th^r major 
confrontation was precipitated over teacher asaign- 
meilcs. Sheridan (figfa School's separation from the - 
decentralization plSm which afiected the 16^ ' 
schools in the system insured t&at Sheridan'^ 
teaching naff had a very low ' proportion of 
minorities in comparison with its feeder schools. 
The most recent appeals to ^nieral intervention by 
New York's minority organizations f&ve fbciised 
squarely on the hiring-firing issue, since the recent 
fiscal crisis had a severe impact on itiinority 
teachers who werc4ast hired and then fim fired. 

In the other cpmmunities, in contrast, the eff^tj^ 
of minority interest groups have focused more on 
access to educational resources for children. In 
Pawnee, the major issue was pupil assignment, and 
the bussing that pupil re-assigninent necc^ated. 
In Bradford and Watcrford, however, the desegre- 
gation process brou^t with it specific mandates 
concerning the curricular organization of the 
school. Speci&l care was taken to avoid obvious 
ability, grouping, under the explicit rationale that 
it might lead jo re-segregation within the scdiooi. 
The mandates to mute ability |;rouping in Wexler 
Middle School and Grandin Elementary School 
were ripened to have achieved their intended 
effects. Sh^dan High School's curriculum and 
programming proCeduxcs have also been affected 
by community-wide interest groups lobbying 
against ability grouping. A strict form o5 
"tracking" wasi eliminated on that barfs, but the 
isolation ot the individual school from direct 
outrfde influences has allowed a subtler form of 
ability groujHn^ with re-segregating effects to 
continue. 

The two southern cities diffei^ in the relative 
emphasis on jd^js or curriculimi, reflecting dif- 
ferences in social class structure. Education 
has always been one of the few. sources of pro- 
fessional employment for blacks in Memphis, and 
this issue came to the fore. In Bradford, the black 
upper class^ has been continuously active for 
generations in efforts to improve the quality of 
education available through the public schools. In 
Crossover High Schcx)!, dual curricula arose in the 



wake of desegregation. In lhis<:ase, the attaiimient 
of jo|>5 by i)lack interesit grpups may have diverted. 
' attention from the cuAicular issues.' In bpttf 
Memphis and Bradf9rd, th€ re-orientation of the 
cu^colum to ba«c skills and remedial 4:|forts ac 
the expense of more eKl^ ciuriculv offerings pro- 
duced d j s stt isfaction among nuddk<Ian white 
parents ancTprovided a rationale for ftmie of^them 
to withdraw their children from the school. 

J 

Parental involvement 

tn Waterfbrd and Bradford, the desegregadon 
process seems to have increased the level of paren- 
tal involvement in the school.^ The Wexicr Middle • 
Schoo^was a focus of dty-wid^ efibrts and the 
changes in the school's student recruitment 
methods were mdely debated. The open enroll- 
ment plan which was originally used created a self- 
selection method which insured tha^t the $(ctKX>I 
would receive the children' of parents actively 
interested in edi^cation. In Bradford, the school 
board" has made active attempts to encourage 
parental involvement* These are the same two 
schools in which careful planning occurr^ to pre- 
vent fe-segregation by ability grouping. 

In contrast, desegregation processes in the oth^ 
cities resulted in decreawd parental involvement. 
In Pawn^,'the architecture' and placement of the 
new school building had a discouraging effect on 
evening parents' meetings. The ch^^^ in ge^\ 
graphical articulation of schbol and neighbor-/ 
floods which were associated with jdesegregatioh 
decisions in New York and Memphis resulted in 1^ 
communication between neighborhood and 
school, and in both cdnununities a general isola- 
» tion.of the school from both white and black 
parental involvement seems to have occurred as the 
schools retreate^ from the controversies in the 
community. 



Image of the school in the community 

The desegregation process has had various 
effects on the images of these schools in their 
communities. i 
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Sheridan High School once had a fepS^adon as 
the best non-^pedalty big^ school in the sy^em, 
and still makes fihat claim in some (juartersm the 
basis of the acadmiic achievements d a small and 
elite group of midcnts. largely vrtiite or C2iincsc. 
The schooFs evening functions have a special signi- 
^cance for the ChbsMe population that docs n^ 
hold for any other ^group. The school maiwryiiT^ a 
good acadraoic repuution in the diftam black 
ndghlK)rh9od it serves, but ip the ffoiaral coti* 
munityt the school's reputation has deRned^ Some 
Ite to it a refutation for violence, although 
I largely undeserved, jcqpedally in comparison 
\ the rett of this system. Many minority parents 
and students also believe, with more ju^ification, 
*that black and Hispanic Wodents are diqiropor- 
tionatdy^ channeled into business lather than 
^lleg^l?«^reparatory curricula. 

Wexler Middle School opened amid much 
publicity promoting it as a model of integration 
and quality education. Despite many constructive 
efforts to make these daims come true, the chai^^e 
^ in student recruitment procedures from open 
enrollment lo a feeder sclux>l pattern has a£Cected 
the community's vicw^ and Wexler is now 
increasingly regarded as both a black and over- 
^ crowded school. 

The fate of Pawnee West High School's image in 
Pawnee during and after desegregation has much 
<^o do with the fact that high schools in smaller dties 
and towns traditionally play a much more 
important symbolic role in the community than 
high schools in larger cities. Athletic events and 



school productions are nia^r sodal events in the 
community. Despite the mife that accompanied 
desegregation and busing in Pawroe, the Krhool's 
prominence in conmiuiuty sodad life has endured. 
Both black and white families attend school fimc- 
tioitt in large numbers even though they segregate 
themseh«4}hy;dcally at these ei^nts. The school's 
previously good academic reputation has largdy 
survived, although black parents often suspect 
school ' ofiBdals of diKriminatory policies and 
dedilions within the school. . 

Cn^>ver High.Sclm>l nifieped a definite loss in 
image in poth black and white neighborhoods. The 
old black school. Feeder, had played an important 
role in the life of ^ black Feeder neighbbrl^ipd 
which the more i^^cally-distam Crossover was 
unable to dupUcate. lUdal polarizaticm in the 
organization and control of extra-curricular 
activities, and- the subsequou attainm^it of an 
electoral majority by black students in ^dent 
elecdons, led to a withdrawal by ^hite indents 
from school activides and by their parents from 
support of these activities. The school' si^fered 
from the general denigration of the public schools 
by Memphis whites after desegregadon, ewn 
though this denigradon was based more on sodal 
than educadonal factors. 

Some white teachers and parents in Bradford 
also exhibit similar disappointmem with changes 
in the school asSodated with des e greg a rion, parti- 
cularly changes in the curriculum. Other whites, 
however, including younger and more recently 
"TiItTU lLU<^ers, as well as bla^cks, report satisfaction 
with the scBooi and the desegregation 
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Introduction ^ 

If the history of race relations in tlw United 
States had been difiiqnent, desegregation', (tf 
American jfublic schools might not have -^been 
nece^iary and schods^^uld not* ha^ faced the ' 
problems presented by raurt, orders mandating dc;* ' 
segregation, however, ^2?^ ^ history of conflict 
and controversy that has surrounded interracial 
acdvities in the Uni^ States, resist^pice to ^esegre* ' 
gation in the education^ii^^^ was to be expected. 
The controversy surrounding pyblic school 
desegregation .and its potential for ^disruption 
seemed to intensify a growing feeling of ambi- - ' 
valence about both.thfe performatau and outcomes ^ 
of public education. Alt^ugh thefe'was no kgpse- 
ment about paidcular causfe or potential 
solutions, the cont 
convenient focus f( 
uncenainty ^bout 
resolution of this unc 
segregation took p| 



itself ^>ecame a 
sdre amorpluMis feelings of 
function of schools. The 
fiQty about schools and de* 
within a changing school 
organizadonal environment that empha^ed 
individual adaptation to vrhanging conditions^ In 
this paper we; shall ^att^npt to describe the 
individual coping strategies which developed 
within the ofganizationai ^ponse Co 
desegregation. . 



By Jacqaeline Schtfw 
and Edward J. SU^ld, Jr. 



Desegregation as Event and Prtfcess 

It is not uncommon for ev^ts in the history of a 
society to take 6n brOadcj meanings and to con- 
tribute to a "cultural coi^ruction of reality," in 
that society. Etolgin and Magdoff (1977 • 351) note 
that: 



* occurrences are accepted as 'events' and pro- • 
'vided a (sic) ^fabtori^ i^iich grounds 

siib^quent hi^ory,^ simi^ttaneously providii^ a. 
model for the coni^tualszatibn of experience of : 
nev^; history^ — itself comprised 6^ events. W 
reflection, as an act assumes concpeteoen, it 
becomes concepraally defined and, presuniably 
bounded, Eventtare naturalized-throuffh place- 
^ ment in History. History may be naturalized 
through the aceretioA of eyerits. r 

r The otamrences of court orders mandating 
school deseg^^tioA "naturalised" the process of 

' rad^ integration in American educati6n — the 
^ori? "events" provided specific meanings for 
school desegregation. - -Dolgin and Magdoff 
(1977:351) continue: 

...Evehts embody contemporary meanings, 
legitimated by an im^riidt ^reference to a historic 
past^* simultaAcously. they (even^-meaning) 
. ' legitimate the pas^byexetaplifyi^ continuity 
in the present. > . 

Therefore in the Ichoo^ dcsegrWtion cases, 
court ardc]p defined what confuted dcscgrc^ga- 
tion in both a contemporary and historic ^nse. 

became- the basis in which past, 
present and future desegregation activities Would • 
be inVerpretcd. ' * 

•The cbun-ordered dcsegregasion of American 
public Sthjiois cag^ be considered an event of 
"histbric ^igruficanoe'' because it' helped to 
"defincf...the identity of various racial '^ups in 
American society ' (Dolgin andMagdofTlg?? : 35 1 ), 
For many bfacks and whites, .the courj orders -re- 
presented victories in their loiigstanding battte to 
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equalize opponunity in American sod^ (Kluger, 
1|77; Weinberg, 1978). At last, public schools 
vould he open to proiBde the training and 
experiences necessary to yield better ecommiic 
opportunities to black Americans. In this xaae, 
school d<!segregation meant the triumph of the 
Ameriqan ideal of equality. However, there were 
other dtizem who saw racial mixing in the schools 
as a defeat or threat to the e^ablished order. ,Botb 
groups saw the court orders as "hfnrhmarig'' but 
the flubsequent histories of .desegregation fyr these 
groups tended to be vastly dj^errsu . The ^dstence 
of different views is reflected in the **variant uses of 
history" (Dolgin and Magdoff, 1977:353) which 
different groups display in dealing with the sub- 
sequent experience of desegregated education. 
The residues of these different interpretations 
continued to influence current activities in radally- 
mixed schools. 

Even school administrators and staff, who were 
ofiidally neutral atK)ut the court orders, were 
forced to take than into account. The ways in 
which they handled the reactions, both positive 
and negative, to school ^es^fregation redefined the 
sodal reality of the schools. Operational 
mechanimis that were acceptable on an instru* 
mental or educational basis liefore court orders, 
were called into serious question and scrutinized 
for violation of legal guidelines. Activities, pro- 
cesses and attitudes that organized the experience 
of staff and dients of public schools l^ame suqpea 
and were no longer "presume legitimate. New 
realities included more heterogeneous student 
populations, closer monitoring of administrative 
procedures by external officials* and radally mixed 
classroom situations that were more problematic 
for both students and teachers. The impc^tion of 
the new definitions of acceptable conduct in the 
public school arena following offidal desegrega* 
tion created considerable ambiguity about school 
rul« and procedures previously taken for granted. 
Moreover, all attempts to reduce this ambiguity 
ind to deal constructively with the redefined social 
reality took place under the eye of the courts and 
the supervision of the community. Such close 
attention to school operation further limited 
organizational and individual responses. 

A partial result of this condition was a policy 
paralysis in public schools that led to a concen- 
tration upon the details of legal acquiescence to the 



court orders. The empha^ o^ detail did little to 
counteract the inability of public education to 
focus on tbs educational needs of blacks or to re- 
direct organizadomal efforts toward the comfdex 
problem of rectifying the discrepancy betwe» the 
educadonal experiences of blacks and whites. In 
other words, emphasis was placed upon managing 
the event dTcourtor der e d school desegregatian to 
the exdusion of attemf^ to deal with the mbde 
mechanisms of radal inequality rooted in 
American sodety. The letter of the law was fol- 
lowed Imrause the spirit was too difficult to 
capture. ' 



School Desegregation and 
the Structure of Compliance 

The focuson the event of the court order ignored 
the broader process of racial integrationt nor did 
the focus produce consensus among all the parties 
to desegregation. The various interpretations of 
the meaning of the event of school desegregation 
, were not in agreement except for the recognidon 
that some changes would occur. The expectations 
of change were ba^ed upon an impUdt criddsm of 
what had been traditional , practice in American 
public education. In effea, the court otders ques- 
tioned the right of educational inMtudons to 
define the condidons appropriate for learning in 
public schools. This "delegitixnizadon*' of author- 
ity and the "sodal unrest" (Blumer, 1978) that it 
provoked had profound effects upon the organi- 
zational structure of the schools and the reacrions 
of the individuals in them.^ 

At an organizational level, we can describe the ' 
effects in terms of a shift in thfc "compliance 



1 . Blumer ( 1 978 : 1 0) sees legitimacy as an important 
clement of the significance of the initial public school 
desegregation case. "...[CJunent social unrest among 
blacks in the United States is due far more to a disowning 
by them of the legitimacy of the farial arrangement than 
it is to changes in their modes of living or to an increase of 
harsh treatment of them. An rvent such as desegregation 
decision of the United States Supreme Coun in 1954 had 
its primary significance in undermining the legitimacy of 
a long established relationship between the races and 
thus helping to open doors to the expression of dissatis- 
faction which had been long endured but not protested 
against. 
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soruaures" existing in public schools (Etzioni. 
1975). We do not believe that the desegregation of 
the schools "caused** these shifts but that the court 
orders provided the occasi07%s for the shifts to be 
formalized. In other words, massive changes had 
occxirrcd in the client population of Am^can 
public educatiop before formal school desegrc* 
gation was legally mandated, but they took plAcc 
gradually over a number of years. The evem of the 
mandates ser^ as convmient '*benchmaiics'* for 
marking a change; school de se gregation maikc^ 
the actual thange in the public mind. Our interest 
» _^«cribin|j the, ^^i^S? ^ compliance 
muctures and the impact upon th^ nitw^eiu 
experience of dcMgregated education without 
attempting to specify the actual etidc^ of the 
phenomenon. 

Etzioni (I975 : 21-2?) uses the term "compliance" 
to refer "both to a relation in which an actor 
behaves in accordance with a directive supported 
by another person's povirer and to the orientation of 
the subject to the power applied.*" He focuses on the 
reactions of "lower participants" in developing a 
typology Of compliance structures^based upon ""the 
power applied by the organizatim to lower parti- 
cipants and the involvement in fhe organization 
developed fry the lower participants" (Etzioni, 
1975:12. Empha^ in the original). In fjublic 
schools, the "lower participants" are the midents. 
For each of three types of power (cocrdve, re- 
munerative, and normative), a particular type of 
reaction is developed by the lower participants 
(alienative, calculative, and moral). Different 
organizations emphasize different dimensions of 
this power^commitment matrix* Etzioni argues 
that : 

. Congruent typ« are more effective than incon^ 
gnient types. Organizations are under pressure 
to be effective. Hence, to the degree that the 
environment of the organization allows, argam- 
zations tend to shifi their compliance structure 
from Mcongruent to congruent types and 
organizations which have congruent compliance 
structures tend to .resist factors pushing them 
toufard incongruent compliance structures, 

(Etzioni, 1975:14. Emphasis in original.) 

We will argue that this was precisely the organi- 
zational rcsjK)nse of public schools when faced with 



couKt-ordered de se gre ga tion. The court order 
accratuated the eximng incongruence of the 
compliance structure within the schools and 
increased the pressure for the establishment of a 
more congraent structure. Moreover, once such a 
^ructure was e^ablished, school oiganizatioi^ 
reviKedefifaxa to change it. Normative compliance 
structures were replaced with raerdve compliance 
struaures as increasing ntunbera of lower parti- 
cipants (viz. midents) apparendy failed to inter- 
nally directives of school authorities. Jfe coercive 
compliance structures and the strong ^nphasis on 
control were dyafunctitmal in terms of tl^ kind of 
learning envirormient created, but they sohmi 
the visible problem of disruption in public Sflbools. 

In order to preseiu our argumrat more ftUly, we 
must describe two of the three types of organiza- 
tions which Etzioni discusses* The "coercive 
organization" is one in which "coercion is the ma^r 
means of control over the lower participants and 
high alienation characterizes the orientation of 
roo^ lower partidpancs to the organization" 
(Etzioni, 1975:27). Prisons and mratal hospitals 
• are prime examples of this type of organization. 
Etzioni ( 1 975 : 40) describes die "normative 
cHganization" as otic 

in which normatiw power is the major source of 
control over most lower participants, wh<^ 
orientation to the orgatiization is characterized 
by high comnutment* Compliance in normative 
organizations reas principally on internalization 
of directive accepted as legitimate. 

Religious orders are the dearest example of a 
normative organization. 

These two types of organization, coerdve and 
normative, are imponant for understanding 
schooU since educatiorul insdtutions "characteris- 
tically employ normative Controls with coercion as 
a secondary source of compliance" (Euioni, 
1975:45). In other words, mo$t students (the 
"lower participants" in educational organizations) 
accept as legitimate the directives of school 
authorities (prindpals and teachers) and internal- 
ize these norms as their own. For those few who do 
not, coerdon is available. Etzioni (1975: 47, Fn. 18) 
offers the perceptive comment that when school 
authoriti^ are forced to resort to coercion, they 
seek to have it applied away from che school itself. 
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Schools... tend to externalize the application of 
coercion by delegating it to parents, courts, 
police and other authorities. This enables the 
school to initiate and partially direct the use of 
coercion without suffering che full impact of the 
resulting alienation. Moreo^r, coercion and , 
other negative sanctions applied in school, es- 
pecially the more powerful ones, are not applied 
by the teacher w1k> has to build up the commit- 
^ ment of the students to^himsdf in order to carry 
out his educational role efiectively. Teachers ' 
tend to send their students to the principal for 
Kvere sanctioning. 

As long as there is general agreement between 
the school authorities and these external sources of 
coercion, the school authorities can be succeafiil in 
extemalizii^f the application of force. However, as 
soon as a situation of normarive ambiguity arises, 
this extemalizadon becomes more difBctdt l^ause 
there is no consensus about the norms to be * 
enforced. Thejphool itself is forced to more 
upon internal coercive control mechanisnos and less 
on normative bases of compliance. Not all midents 
cease to respond to normative devices or fail to 
internalize the directives of school authorities. 
Rather, the percentage of a student body 
.responding to this mechanimi diminishes and 
gradually the percentage who respond to coercive* 
mechanians increases beyond a point where 
coercion can be relegated to a secondary position in 
the compliance structure. At that point, the 
schools no longer display a dual compliance * 
struaure with coercion as secondary; the public 
school becomes primarily a coercive organization.' 
The bulk of this paper will address the implications 
of the shift to coercive ctnnpliance structures in 
public school at both (he individual and organiza- 
tional level. 



Desegregation and Violence in the Sckoois 
With mandates for docgrcgation, public schools 
were under pressure to adjtm their internal 
operations to accommodate a changed clientele. 
The association between desegregation and 
violenc^nn the public mind provides ari example of 
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one*^ source of the pressure toward cocrdve com- 
pliance stmctures in public education. The pattern 
of violence so often associated with race rdarions in 
American society influenced expectadons about 
the occurrences of schdbl ^desegreganon. So 
prominent were these expectations that they over- 
shadowed the many cases in which desqir^rion 
took place peacefully. Dcsqpregation was tfaouglu 
to increase the level of violence in schools; de^gre- 
gated institutiom were reputed to be less ""safe*" 
than segregated schools. Such judgements ,are 
highly impresaonistic sincetHm are no base-line 
measurements from which one could calculate a 
change in degree o£. vkilence. Furthermore, it is 
extremely difBcult to make comparisons between 
schools because record keeping, as well as percep- 
tions of discipline, vary connderably from building 
to building, ^hool staff are reluctant to discuss 
violence because an open admission of its existence 
i^ay affect a school's reputation and diminish the 
good will of the community toward the school. 

One way that schools were seen to be different 
after desegreg^ttion involved discipline. - His- 
torically, . schools have pu^ed out dimipdve 
students, often after only minimal efforts to asai^ 
them with educational and soc^ problems (see 
Wittig, 1973). The insutudonal arrangements in 
most schools, affluent, suburban as well as poor, 
urban, are not suffidendy flexible to meet the 
needs of all individuals. Moreover, most school 
personnel believe that "a few bad applies** should 
not "spoil the barrel, " and that disrupdve students 
should be remo^mi. This pattern exists regardless 
of ethnic-racial mak^p of the student body but the 
diverse school {K>puladon created by dcsegregadon 
efforts tends to highlight it. Meu (1978 : 17) notes : 

For schools the mc^t difficult instrumental goal 
is the maintenance of order among a student 
body which is only half socialized, comes and re- 
mains by legal compulsion, and frequently in- 
cludes persons witl^ radically different educa-. 
tional and social expectations. 

Moreover, students who are not from middle cla^ 
families are often more likely to be seen as 
"radically different" and therefore more disrupt 
tive. 

♦ Discipline is neither obedience nor punishment. 



Rather, it is the roudnized behavior which an in- 
dividual adopts to attain a goal. When an 
institution classifies a ^udent as a '^discipline 
problem** there is generally a rapflict between 
the mident*s notion of appropriate behavior and * 
the imitation's ideal (Sizasiore, 1978:66). 

For this reason, identification as a ''trouble-maker'' 
is often correlated with social class, academic r 
ability, personality characMri^cs anid^^race. 
Because desegregation vs designed to create a xu^te 
heterogeneous student body, it inevitably forces 
everyone in the school to deal with the "problem" of 
diveisity and differences. Often "differroccs" are 
interpreted as disruptive behavi^ and disci- 
plinary problems' assqdated with the nudent*s 
race.^ 

One can sympathize with the dilemma faced by 
school staff. If fears of violence are acknowledged 
and openly discussed, comtnunity reaction is likely 
to exaggerate the elements of danger and there will 
be a loss of public confidence in tl^ schpol. On the 
other hand, in ignoring the pprsi^ence of racial 
fears, students are denied an opporttmity to deal 
with problems directly. I>c8egregated schools are 
not "blackboard jun^es" in which school staff serve 
as prison guards, but they are more complex than 
segregated schools because the student body is 
more heterogeneous mth respect to race and socio- 
economic status. Bi-racial contacts often reflect the 
variety of racial (and social class) perspectives that 
characterize race relations outside the school. For 
example, most teachers believe that good 
education requires a commitment to learning 



^. There is sdso evidence that Special Education 
programs in public schocis have been corrupted to 
haadle the organizational problems that arise from an 
inability to deal- with racial differences. For example. 
Barbara Sizemore (in a penonal communication with 
the authors) reports that a public school district she has 
studied shows a dramatic ovrrrepresentation of black- 
students in those Special Educauon categories which do 
not require medical certification by a physician ; blacks 
are reprc^tcd in numben proportional to the entire 
student populati^ in th<»e categories of Special 
Education which do require certification by physician. 
She suggests that this pattern may be evidence that the 
school organization "dumps'* students into Special 
Education programs rather than adapt school operariom 
to racial differences* 



demonstrated by the ability to ol^ orders and 
follow directions, and regular attrition to 
- academic concerns. Students who do not fit into 
this moid ^ both>>lack and white — tend to be un- 
successful. The reamns why wmc students •'fit*' the 
model and others do not involve much more than 
the per^nal charactermics erf ^dents, the ezpla- 
mition o^nd by many trachers and adminis- 
trators. Cultural, social, and economic factors arc 
involved; to 'the degree that these cultural, social 
and econcmiic factors are correlated with raa in 
American wdety , race is also involved. To deny the 
powerful cqnsequoiccs of racial idenddcs m social 
interaction and claim that schools are — as many 
told us — **cdor blind/' is too stmpli^c. 

There are, in addition, powerful adminirarative, 
educational and ideolc^cal norms that mask race 
as a dominant factor in school acthrities. At the very 
least, desegr^tion requires that some of these 
norms \^ verbalized and opened to question, 
althdugh many whites are uncomfortable ac- 
knowledging these factors. ("I can't see any value in 
counting blacky and whites in a^<dissrocmi ; that 
isn't education*") The extent t^^hich traditional 
practices have been based upon radal or sddal 
stereotyping determines the extent to which de- 
segregation represents change, and the extent of 
change determiifes how seriously the legitimacy of 
existing school structures is questioned. 

Onp effect, then, of desegregation, is to compli- 
cate even further the understanding of violence in 
public schools. School sta£Ei are pecttliarly isolated 
in trying to find ways to deal with it. Any discus»on 
of their personal or professional concerns about 
violence in a desegregated setting is interpreted 
within the highly charged atmosphere that 
operates in American race relations. Ho%wver, 
their silence only seems to perpetuate the problems 
by driving the issues underground. After the first 
sensational days of violence, official silence appears 
%o be the strategy generally adopted in 
desegregated schools. One of the mcwt unfortunate 
consequences of this lack of discussion is that the 
problems of bi-raciaJ contact within a desegregated 
school become the problems of individuals. It is no 
longer an organizational issue, but the task of the 
teacher within the classroom; the problem of an 
individual student unable to handle the uncer- 
tainty of the school situation ; the personal respon- 
sibility of an administrator cTiargcd by the public 
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with guaranteeing the safety of ^dents. M a 
result » individuals have to find their own solutions 
to these complex problems. Should they fail to 
resolve the i^es satisfactorily, the f^ure is 
personal. 

It is not clear whether de se gregation means 
simply bi-radal contacts or the first step towards 
more cothprehrasive ladal integradon. Nor is it 
certain whether school personnri and students are 
asked to adapt to a new population mix or to a 
different cukural and social environment. At the 
same time, tnere has been little clarity in American 
education as a whole about what constitutes "good 
educatipn/' about the goals of schools in a 
changing society, or the' criteria against which 
student learning can be measured. In situauons 
such as this, where there are high levels of 
ambiguity, people try to reduce ambiguity by at- 
tempting to gain greater control over their environ- 
ment. Th^, administrators adopt more specific 
rules and regulations about the operations in the 
%hool ; teachers try to routinize and organize dara- 
rpom activities in a prctiictable way; students seek 
ways to protect themselves from real or imagined 
threats. Attempts to deal with the event of desegre- 
gation by increasing control over the school 
environment have a profound influence on the 
process of desegregation. 

9 

Individual Coping Strategies 

Faced with the am(>iguity that arises when the 
legitimacy of organizational goals is questioned, 
individual actors arc forced to rely upon their own 
hidividual resources in coping with problems that 
develop in the routine operations of the organiza- 
tion. Court -ordered desegregation, in effect, ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of the organizadonal goals of 
public schools, at least in the area of race relations. 
In the following sections, we will discuss some of the 
individual coping strategies that were observed in 
desegregated public schools, distinguishing be- 
tween those strategics which seem to result from a 
basic agreement with and commitment to the 
organizational goals of the school (normative 

-compliance -based strategies) and those mecha- 
nisms that demonstrate relatively low commitxpcnt 

• to o£Bcial school goals (coercive compliance- based 
strategies). 



Normative CotnpUance-Based Strategies 

^'Making it work. " One important strategy for 
coping^with school dcsegr^ation u dmply aqpep- 
ting the presence^ of others of a different race and 
making a determined effort to have dcsegr^tion 
proceed peac^ully and successfully. Th» strategy 
involves an affective rnpooM demanding iht mo^ 
active of «[idoi;^kment! In Pawnee, fkir 

exampU, the most podtive afiiectiw response was 
reprcKnted by a slc^an adopted by a parents' 
group during the inidal phax of court-ordered 
bussng: *'Let's make it w^iiT From thu perspec- 
tive, desegregadon repre se nts an opportunity for 
social bmerment. One lead^ summed this \ip as 
follows : 

This [school desegregadon] is a great oppor- 
tunity to improve the status of mankind. We 
have a chance rig^t now to dissolve »me of the 
racial tensions by teaching our children to accept 
their Spanish speaking neighbor, tt^ white 
naghbor, theu- black npg^^bor. We should dili- 
gmtly teach our children m try to understand 
them. 

''Making it work" is an active strategy that trans- 
cends the particular operation of the schools and 
places busing within the context of the 'whole 
society. The activities necessary to '*make it work" 
arc supported by the norms of equality inherent in 
American ideals. 

The level of idealism inherent in the efforts to 
''mike it work" appealed to students as well as to 
adults in Pawnee. The impact of the idealism was- 
particularly apparent among those students who 
began their high school career the year the desegre* 
gation order was issued. Many students in this cla^ 
expre^ed the belief that desegregation made them 
unique pioneers in a "grand experiment" in social 
reform.^ This belief was a powerful factor in de- 
veloping student norms to support the initial 
desegregation efforts. Many students thought of 
themselves as leaders in a crusade. They believed 
that, through desegregation, they had an oppor- 
tunity "to meet all kinds of people" and to Icam 

3. Pawnee was one of the first school districts in the 
north to operate under a coun ordered desegregation 
program f Consequently, the district was the focus of con- 
siderable media attention which supfK^rted the pioneer 
image. 
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how to accqH difierenccs. It was viewed as an 
experiment of dealing with ''real life'* and as 
helping them to learn to adjust to a pluralistic 
Kciety. 

Students were so idealistically ccmuiitted to this 
' stance that they wcmki go to extraordinary lengths 
to reduce the level of voluntary segregation that 
was the common pattern in student interactions. 
During the initial violent phases of de segre g a tion, 
they participated in programs at (Hher buildings in 
the di^ct which urge4 students to accept the 
t racial mixing of students peacefully. Students with 

high visibility, such as class officers, members of 
the varsity^ football and basketball teams, and the 
marching band — the "cultural maximizers" in 
- Jules Henry's phase ~ were most likely to crora 
racial barriers in their interactions but there were 
substantial numbers of bther less visible students 
who were infected with the spirit of interracial 
cooperation. 

After the initial years, however, the students in 
succeeding classes were less likely to be so ideolo* 
* , gically committed, and the ideological commit- 
ment of the pioneer students seemed to be reduced. 
The risk resulting from crossing color lines among 
students seemed to increase even among the most 
prominent students. 

'Vetting along. "As the initial blush of idealism • 
begins to fade, students make other adaptations to 
the reality of desegregated schools, one of which is 
simply "getting along. " "Getting along" represents 
a more affectively neutral response to wcial mixing 
that can be endorsed by school personnel, students 
and parents without commitment to the broader 
social policy of which school desegr^tion is a 
part. At a minimum, this strategy entails "live and 
. let live . " When "getting along" becomes the official 
and legitimized stance of school authorities and is 
consistently supported by school personnel, such 
norms as ^'polite cooperation" emerge (Clement 
et al., 1978; Clement and Livcsay, this volume). 
The norm of polite cooperation seeks to foster 
politeness in student interactions and to avoid any 
unpleasant or controversial references in conver- 
sation. The norm of politeness supported the ex- 
pectation that student relationships within the* 
school would be governed by at least a minimal 
degree of decorum, if not actual friendship. Those 
who violated this norm were pre^rcd to. conform 
by their teachers and their fellow students. How- 



ever, those ^dents "who are able to go beyond 
courtesy and establish close firiendships are 
coimdered exceptional** (Qement et al., 
1978 : 240). The superficiality of poUt^^rooperation 
may confiise ^dents who do not underhand the 
di^inction between this behavicN- and real friend- 
ship behavior. Teacher rewar49 are res^'^ed for 
tluxe students who are "nice" to ^dh other and the 
intent seems to to create a harmonious and 
smooth atmosphere by controlling student inter- 
action. The effect of the norm of polite cooperation^ 
is to guarantee some degi^ of order within the 
school. That* order b based on iu>rmative 
^^(Hnpliance; xhe very dear norm is that students 
should be "lilce'' to each other, regardless of their 
race. 

The influence of sdiooi authorities in directing 
"mident interracial contacts seena to be greater at / 
the elementary grade lei^ls^ and the emergence of 
politeness as a standard was most dearly observable 
among the sixth graders ^died. We suspea that 
this strategy is most effiective with younger indents 
who are less likely to qutittion the autlnirity of 
school ofBdak and the norms which they 
represent. "Polite cooperation" is not as powerfiil a 
norm in secondary building^. In high schools, other 
techniques are adopted for "getting along." One 
fairly common strategy involves sdecting a "best 
friend" from the other race and developing strong 
linkages with that individual. In this way the bulk 
of a student's contacts are with persons of the same 
race, but the spedal friend is evidence jof one's 
ability to "get along." Such students also point to 
the "cultural maximizers" who cross race lines fre- 
quently, and use these models as evidence that 
people can work together in a desegregated school. 
In this way, students can experience bt-racial con- 
tact* under relatively controlled condidons. 
However, we do not mean to imply that these 
friendships are simply utilitarian since our data 
indicate that this is not the case. 

**Noi making trouble. " Least actively deter- 
mined to "make it work" and least committed to 
"getting along," are those students, staff and 
parents committed to "not making trouble." From 
this perspective, d^egregation is passively accep- 
ted and tactics are developed to avoid "trouble" 
and to get on with the routine of school life with as 
little "fuss" as po^ible. This pragmatic "make do" 
approach to the new policies connected with de- 
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segregation characterizes many midents. Students 
arc successful under this approach if they "mind 
their own business" and do not "go out of their way" 
to actively seek or avoid bi*racial contacts. This 
approach allows social relations among studencs 
"to happen naturally." According to this perspec- 
tive, ttudents naturally pick friends accmtUng to 
their own intere^ and activiticSt and race b not a 
factor in thdr choices. The role of the school is to 
provide the setting and let nature take its course . As 
one teacher noted: 

Rids, no matter how you plan, [aren't] going to 
change their minds because you say so.. .there-, 
fore, let things run their natyral course and kids 
will get along. The kids that are good will loaf 
with those that are goo^; kids that are mischie- 
vous and rotten will loaf together too. To mix 
them up would be defeating the purpose of life. 

In summary, the response of students to many of 
the situations emerging from desegregated 
schooling is to ""get along." This response is at best 
positive and, at least, affectively neutral to the 
social policy which school desegregation implies. 
Allmategiesfor "getting along/* however, depend 
upon agreement with, or commitment to, the pre- 
vailing normative ^nicture of the school organiza- 
tion. Students who attempt to "g(t along'* generally 
accept the official definition of desegregation as 
given and attempt to incorporate the norms 
implied by this official definition into the pattern 
of their ongoing interactions. Youn^r indents 
seem to be more likely to be con^itted to this nor- 
mapve stniaure than older students. In secondary 
schools those students who "fit" '^e officially pre- 
scribed pattern with regard to desegregation tend 
to be those who are successful academically, active 
, in schcK)! sponsored clubs or teams and comfortable 
in their student role. These students appear to have 
the greatest number of bi-racial contacts. In other 
words, if the students follow prevalent "middle 
class" versions of school participation, they are 
more likely to pursue a strategy that allows them to 
"get along" with students pf different races. Also, 
there is some evidence that the idealism sur- 
rounding the initial phases of desegregafiSTi 
increases commitment to more active strategies for 
managing bi-racial contact. However, not all 
strategies are affectively neutral nor are such 




strategies appropriate for all atuationa. In the fol- 
lowing sections, will diso^ss individual coping 
mechanisms that develop from disagreement with 
the prevailing normative structure of the schools. 



Coercive Compliance-Based Strategies 

Avoidance. One of the more common ftrategies * 
for dealing with hi- racial contacts is avoidance. At 
a most elementary level, avoidance is a mechanism 
that enables an individual to separate him- or her- 
self physically from members of other' races. Such 
avoidance behavior was observed in all the schools 
studied and was displayed by different sets of actors 

in many situations. ^ 

The clearest example of student avoidance of 
members of other racc;^ can be seen in the pattern 
of neightor selections in open situations. Exami- 
nations of student seating patterns in cafeterias, 
assemblies and other informal settin gs sug^iest that 
individuals usually select their nei^bors on the 
basis of race; most often, white mdents are ob- 
served choo^ng white students and blacks choosing 
blacks as companions. Hispanic students seemed to 
shift their selections of companions in more 
situationally determined ways. For example, at 
Sheridan and Pawnee Wot some Hispanic groups 
identified with whites while others associated with 
black students. At West, Mexican students 
"smoke*' with whites whereas Puerto Rican 
students "hang out" in the black smoking area. 
There was no consistent pattern to these choices 
acros sites and we will not detail them here. We 
simply note the apparent importance of race in 
student associations, and comment that choosing 
to be with a student of one race often involved a 
choice not to be near (that is. to avoid) a student of 
a different race. ^ 

It is possible to observe avoidance patterns in 
extra-curricular activities where particular sports 
are identified by race. At Groover, for example, 
basketball and football are "black/' golf and swim- 
ming "white," female track "black," and male 
track "white. " Students arc free to participate in all 
activities in which a majority of one race 
dominated. However, it is difficult for students to 
cross these informal barriers of color and most 
students choose not to make an issue of the 
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segregated pattern that results* At We«, the one 
white student on the basketball team, nicknamed 
"thri Great White Hope," had difficulties at first 
ing to his minority rtatus. In time, however, 
he came to view the experience as one of the most 
exciting of his hig^ school career. His hiack team- 
mates defended him on many occasioi», and his 
status was reflected in good-natured joking from 
both blacks and whitte involved with baduetball. 

The issue of'otra^curricular activititt illu^rates 
the complex efBscts of desegregadon on mident 
life, it is generally accq>ted in all secondary 
schools, desegregated or ncH. that ^dent^ want to 
associate with friends as' much as possible. 
Counselors and ^dents told us that being able "to 
be with friends" is one of the mapr criteria studCTts 
use in selecting courses. Peer contacts are an essen- 
tial element in student development, and it is not 
surprising that students would freely associate with 
peers whom they fieel are mo^ similar to 
themselves. Since bunng often reflects segregated 
re^deritial patterns, neighborhood-baaed student 
friendships are transported from home to school. 
Some part of avoidance, then, may reflect the 
difficulty of forming friendship ties with indents of 
other races out^de the school context, and racial 
overtones to student interactions at scIk>o1 may only 
reinforce and sustain these neighborhood-based 
choices rather than directly cause the social pre- 
ferences observed. However, even if race if a 
secondary causal factor in this behavior, the fact 
that so few behaviors result in racially mixed 
student groups is the occa^on for much discussion 
in desegregated settings. Typical of such comments 
is the observation of a teacher who was 
chaperoning a **8ock hop" where a few white 



4 , Rather elaborate belief systems develop to explain 
Why panicular spons are dominated by students of a 
panicular race. For example, at Pawnee West the fact 
that basketball is "black* is explained by the "fact" that 
"blacks are always out shooting baskets." As one 
informant told us, **if blacks spent as much time on other 
sports as they do for basketball, they could be good in 
them too." We note also that there is a taboo among 
white school officials against discussing what they see as 
more fundamental reasons for racial differences in 
athletics. The longer tendons in the legs of blacks which 
"makes them better jumpers'* and the negative buoyancy 
which hinders their swimming can only be mentioned in 
whispers. 



Student were huddled on bleachers watching con* 
siderably more black ^dents dancing on the gym 
floor: **This ju^ isn't the way things ^uld be/* 
Where total avoidance. w)th the resulting total 
GLclusion of members of one race, is not tol^ted, 
as in the case of sfome hi^ily visible activities, tl^re 
are coitf^ious efforts to desegregate the activity. 
One example is the homecoming court (Quem and 
Attendants).^ Students often deliberately try to 
have a representative of each race in the running 
for these positions and organic their vMix^ to yield 
a racially mixed court. However, once the 
principal of '^repres e ntativeness"^ is violated — i.e., 
blacks or whites monopolizing posidcms it 
appears that members of the "losng*" race ceaM 
competing and tend to avoid further contact with 
activity. At Crcmover, a deliberate policy of 
balancing the cheerieading team was abandoned 
after four y^ars and the new black team captain 
told the girls that they no longer needed any ''white 
type*'cheers. The white girb simply withdrew £rom 
the competition. The same occurred in the Home- 
coming activities at Pawnee West once parents and 
school officials reduced tl^ presMre for racial 
balance. It should be noted, hpwcver, that the 
white minority at Crossover was able to exercise an 
inordinate amount of control pver student govern- 
ment and non-athletic activities by adopting 
similar tac;tics in these areas. These examples 
suggest that students view the role of race in the 
di^ribution of pre^ge in their social system as a 
zero-simi game. Either victory or defeat in that 
competition fosters avoidance bcAiavior. 

5. homecoming actividcs at Pawnee West were sus- 
pended during the initial violence which surrounded 
desegregation efforts. ^ After four years, however, 
pressure from parents and students encouraged school 
officials to reinsdtute the Homecoming Dance. The 
fconcem for safety at the first dance was so great that 
there were as many adults as students in attendance. 
Moreover, many school ppoplc viewed this dance as a 
'test case"' - could such events be safely scheduled in a 
desegregated school? The fact that student response to 
the dance was very low was judged secondary to the 
absence of any violence at the event. Much less concern 
was displayed about the dance the second year it was held 
and the student response was greater. The first dance was 
attended by only about 100 students, fairly evenly dis- 
tributed among blacks and whites; several hundred 
students attended the dance the second year, but the 
participant^ were predominantly black students. 
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Another type of avoidance results from fear 
rather than from a desire to remain with friends. 
There are some places believed to be ''unsafe" and 
these spaces are avoided. In Pawnee West, for 
example, the back stairs are seldom used* by some 
midents because they are considered dangerous; as 
a rc^t, the front hail is usually crowded and there 
is considerable pudliing and shoving at change of 
classes. Learning where to go and not to go is an 
important part of becoming a member of the 
school. Students eiqplain that the gexmal rule is to 
""stay out of trouble" by avoiding people and places 
that can cause harm. This rule was stated as "only 
doing what you have to do, '^staying out of the way 
of things/' or simply "minding your own business/* 
The point in all these wordix^ is that there are 
definable limits to where and when a student 
travels in the school environs. 

The protection of turf Is another ma^r feature 
of student experience. At Sheridan Hig^, midents 
e^ablished "ethnic'* boundaries arotod parts of 
the school property and those not idebtified with 
that particular group were excluded. AttSrmsover, 
a student lounge became identified as a black 
student area, and whites — including white 
teachers — hesitated to use the space. 

Avoidance of pardcular spaces seems to be 
related to fear of the unknown. Younger students 
at Pawnee West tend to be more afraid than older 
students; while girls more so than other student 
populations. The greatest protection is to have 
"frjffnds'* with you and not allow 'yourself to be 
slated from friends of your own race. A survey of 
the school asked a random sample of about 100 
students questions about the relative safety of 
diH^erent locations in the school building. Almost 
half (45 percent) responded tl^t there was at least 
one place that students avpided "because someone 
nyght hurt or bother them there/' Almost one-' 
third (32 percent) listed two or more JHinsafe 
places." Interviews revealed that many of these 
• fears involved the race of the students whd were 
likely to be found in the given locations. 

Many students report that they do not feel com- 
fortable with one group or another and simply 
avoid those activities that could lead to bi racial 
^contact. There are parents who insist that their 
children return home immediately after classes and 
do not allow them to participate in after-school 
activities because they do not want them to be 



threatened. However, in some .cases, students anti- 
cipate unpleasant experiences ^because of the 
Tories that they hear from older students or 
siblings. They are oft«i surprised to find these 
account exaggerated and inacciiate. As one 
mident noted: 

In juniorliigfa school they toiki me that I was 
gonna' get 1^ and the teachers were mean and[ 
stuff like that. But it wasn't like that — the 
teachers are jiice and the nchool is not too bad 
and I never get lo«. I like it l^e. 

Another said: 

WeU» I heard a k>t of bad things like people get- 
ting jiunped between classes or after school — 
things like that and as long as you don*t go out in 
the halls between classes or down back stairways 
— then it's O.K., but it is pretty good here. 

There arc, on the other hand, midents like the 
young white female who went to the principalis 
office and requested her mother be called to pick 
her up every time she heard a rumor that there was 
going to 1^ '^trouble," She reported never having 
seen any violence but attributed that to her ability 
^ to so completely avoid situations where it was likely 
to occur. 

The ^tegy of avoidance has many forms. Ob- 
viously, the most effective way to avoid a situation is 
complete at^nce, and ''skipping/* truancy and 
cutting classes may be viewed as ways in' which 
students can avoid confronting school situations. 
Many students cut claacs selectively, partly in 
response to how rigid the teacher is in enforcing 
sanctions against absences, that is, whether or not 
the consequences of absence appear to 1^ severe. 
Students utilize a variety of informal networks to 
reduce these consequences, including checking 
with classmates who have attended when tests are 
scheduled about whether the teacher was **mad" 
because they "skipped." 

"Skippers" seem to have little trouble finding 
safe places (i.e., places where they are not likely to 
be found) to go when they cut classes. Shopping 
malls arc a favorite Icxation.^ They also have many 



6. OfTicially. Pawnee West is a 'closed campus": 
students are »or allowed to enter or leave the school 
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places to go inside the building when they "skip, " as 
another student explained: 

How do they skip? It b reaUy easy; they have put 
hall monitors out there but it isn't working be- 
cause 5 minutes after class they leave so all the 
students have to do is wait 5 minutes after they 
leave and walk axxmnd until they wee a teacher 
coming and then leave and they go to the back 
hall or to the stain because the teachers never 
go to the back ones, it's very easy. They keep 
saying they are going to stop us but they cannot 
stop us unless they put a person in every 4iail, 
every stairs«^d every bathroom. 

"This pattern is, of course, not unique to d^egre- 
gated scHools: mo« secondary schools are faced 
with ^milar situations. Desegregation and the 
resulting racially mixed indent bodies merely 
con^plicate this issue. Concexp with student atten* 
dan<:e leads to elaborate systems of control based 
upod detailed bookkeeping and record taking. In 
spite ^f such systems, however, admini^rators find 

* it impo^ble to cope with attendance difficulties. 
Finally, we note that attendance at class is not an 

indicator of participation in thb work of schook 
Observers were struck by the number of smdents in 
almost every classroom who do not "pay attendon, " 
who sleep or stare out the window or read paper- 
back novejis. They act as if they are isolated within 
the group and, a«dif from physical presence, do . 
not participate in any way in the ongoing activity of 
the class. This withdrawal is umaily tolerated by 
teachers if the sttfldent is not disruptive. 

The decline of informal teacher networks has led 
to some withdrawal of staff members from each 
other. The after*schooI get-togethers and social ' 
exchanges ^{hat had charaaerizcd many teacher 
lounges disappeared with the institution of the 
^ desegregation policies, and did not resume to any 
large- degree in subsequent years. This may be a 
process that takes place in all schools as teachers 

• obtain more autonomy over their professional lives. 
Such autonomy could result from the ability of 
teachers to live away from the community in which 
the school is located, from union contacts that 



building without clearance from a buiiding adminis* 
irator. In practice, students leam very quickly how to get 
in and out of the building when they cho<»e. 



severely constrain demands for extra time, or from 
centralizadon policies that produce large-scale 
institudons. In other words, desegregation may 
complicate teacher intexacdon and f luliuce with- 
drawal although not ''cauang'* this response. 

individuals use avoi^Umce as a coping meamre in 
tK>th potidse and negative ways* It makes sense to 
suy away from situadons pmdved as dangerous 
and unsafe* Adults frequently avcnd situadozu that 
are unpleasant or boring, just as students do when 
they •'skip" or "time out" classes. On the other 
hand, avoidance seldom resolves important diffi- 
culues; only by fadi^ these do we develop and 
mature. De^gr^gation ||^dcs an opportunity for 
students to confront the serious problems of race 
reladons in this society *but ^tegies of avoidance 
make it less likely that thise problems wlU be con- 
fronted and jesolved* Fmally, the toleration of 
avoidance behavior represents a decline in the 
force of norms for partidpadon in learning that 
formerly characterized schooling, Decreaset^ 
presmre to tak^ part in learning activities increases 
the necessity to impose other kinds of controls on 
student behavior and accelerates the shift to 
coercive compliance structures. 

* 

Submission, There are certain uncomfortable or 
unpleasant situadons which develop during the 
course of a student's day that simply cannot be 
avoided. Confrontations between ^dents occur in 
the school corridors; midents collide on the staiii ► 

. during change of classes; prime seats are de-'' 
manded at assemblies or other school events.* In 
response to such situations, some student/make use 
of a strategy of submission — they passively tolerate 
actions a^n their persons that would normally 
provoke a more aggressive response. A student 
steps aside to make way for the others in the 

• corridor; pushing is accepted and not returned; 
desirable seats arc vacated. We notice considerable 
differences in terms o( black and white styles of 
behavior with regard to strategics of submission . In 
general, black students are more likely to "stand up 
for their rights" and not to permit any "messing 
around/' On the other hand, white students often 
appear to submit to many '^unfriendly" acts in an 
attempt to avoid 'trouble." One black female 
student discussed this {mxress: 

R : When you just walk down the hall and there 
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are a lot of people they just push you out of the 
way. You just keep going. 
/. Is there any parHcxdar reason why thai 
happens or does it Just happen? 
R: It jim happens, I don*t know. 
/. Is it more likely to happen if you're black or 
white} Or does it matter? 
R: Mo^ it happens to vrfute people. 
/■ Why is that? Do you know? 
« R: I don't know. Like if a black hits anotte* 
black they know they will gtt hit back, but if they, 
hit a white they just keep on going... 
A- So ifa black pushes another black person they 
afe liable* to get hit? 
R: Ya. f 

I: Is that how it seems? , 
R: Ya. ^""^^^ 
/; Why do you think that white peopU let A go? 
R: I don't know. The black ought to get' 
smacked if they push* . .the whites look like they 
are but I don't know... 

Students usually describe this behavior as 
"hassling," and accept it as part of their world in- 
schook To "'Imsle*' someone is to annoy or. provoke 
'him purposefully, and is somewhat related to the 
concept of teasing, but usually includes aotual 
physical contact and deliberate intention to dis- 
;iurb. TKis^havior is often directed at someone of 
the dpposite race.Tor esfample, a hoy and a girl (of 
the same race) walking alo^g talking would he split 
apart by another student (of a ^different race) 
walking between them : groups of ^udents would 
dominate hall space horizontally, or bump into 
people. Our observations tended to substantiate 
the student testimony that black ^dents usually 
provoked these instances and mo^ whites ignored 
them, continuing on their way. Black students 
volunteered the observatipn that most white 
students would not respond to hostility on the Mrt 
of blacks but tried to avoid confrontations. 

...I have never been hassled. It s especially the 
white tads. You know they are really scared. 
There was an assembly for Black Awareness in 
the fieldhouse, and there were some white kids 
that got out of their class to go to the assembly 
but when they found out there was just going to 
be blacks there, they skipped class. 



It appears that those white students most com- 
fortable with blacks and least afraid in a bi-radal 
contact situation are least likely to tolerate these 
intrusions. Submission seems to be a behavior chat 
is more characteristic of less powerful Audents. For 
example, younger students, both black and white, 
defn* urolder stud^its; the higgler status upper 
daranen had more freedom to invade the personal 
space of the lower classmen who x^ere less^likely to 
respond in kind. Avoidance of occasions for 
''hasalix^' seems to be a general respond of white 
indents; when avoidance is not possible* whites 
are likely to submit. 

It is important to note that both blacks and 
whites seem to misinterpret the behavior of 
^dents whose race b different from their own. 
There is reason to believe that white children inter* 
pret mild forms of playfiil^havi^ on the part of 
blacks as threatraing and, because of their fear at 
these perceived threats^, submit. This behavior, 
hdwever, can be dysfunctional for whites when it is 
interpreted by blac)a as weakness. BTack students, 
on the other hand, wonder why there is ho reaction 
from whites to their provocation and judge whites 
to be "uppity" since they will not pngage in the 
interetiange. The point is that, since the issues of 
racial differences are mccessfiilly ^dden** by the 
official stance (hat desegregation is no longer a 
problem, individual students have no way of ex- 
ploring alternative interpretations. 

The strat^ of submisdon on the part of 
students seems to be at least reinforced by the 
toleration of "hassling" or mild provocation by 
tt^achers. There were numerous inttances where 
the teacher indicated that he or she observed what 
was "going down" (by making aside comments to 
the observer or to the cla^) but chose not to make 
an issue ofthe l^havior. There is in these cases an 
implicit acceptance of the provocation and* a 
modelling of submissive behavior. If a teacher, in 
his or her relatively powerful position (to the 
students), tolerates provocation, students can see 
that passivity is a possible response. "Putting up 
with'\the "hassling" is one way out of the ambiguity 
that results from the absence of any apparent 
agreement concerning the norms for appropriate 
classroom behavior. 
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Another im^rtanc strategy chat can be 
observed for deaHng with race reladons in desegre- 
gated schools is that of, denial. Administrators, 
t^achcr^, students, ^tnd parents consiftently deny 
that there are any radal difficulties in the schMb. 
The form of the denials varies, but the effect is the 
same throughout the rese^rh, namely, to negate 
' the odstenc^ of raoial factors in school operation 
^ in q>ite of considerable empirical evidence thgt 
^ such factors are important. One fcmn of denial isg 
taboo on taUdng about race: race is never men- 
tioned, even to the extraordinary degree that 
students Mriere not able to describe tl^ physical 
fieatures of another Audent accurately.^ For 
example, one observ(n^.recordod these instances: 



r . 



Ms. Fowler said that a short while ago she had 
heard from Martin (black) that axiother child 
. had done something wrong. The offc^'was 
serioiis enough so that shd^wanted to track down 
thb individual. She asked Martin to describe the 
child who had committed the offien^. Martin 
said, 'He lias black hair and he's fairly tall.' He 
didn't give the race of the other perwn even 
though he went on to give a fairly complete des- 
cripdon otherwise. Anally, Ms. Fowler asked, 'Is 
he black or white?' Martin replied, 'Is it all right 
for me to say?' Ms. Fowler said that it was all 
right, that black or wlme skin is a matter of fact 
and^is an imponant part of a physical descrip- 
tion. Martin then said, 'Well, the boy was white.' 



Int endewer : You said that sometimes black kids 
might not like someone in mentioning group 
membership bysaj^ing thii^s bike black or white. 
Have'' you actually seen cases like this.., where 
black kids have been angry 'about it or... 
Sue (white) : Yeah, I've seen that. It's I don't like 
don't know why, but I never say black or 
white. 

Intennewer: [a situation like that in Sylvia*s 



7. Although our emphasis here on race as a t^boo 
topic, we note that sex is also a subject that is offirially 
avoided. 



tntendew, in which rflce wasn't HhUioned, is 
described]. Why do you think he didn't mention 
whether the stpdent was black or white? 
Darin (black) : Cause he didn't want to get beat 
up, probaiity. dause'if you talk color, probably 
they beat ymx. up. 

Intefaiewer: wju} will beat you upf^ 
Darin; Anybody. 

InterxMewer: Wouldtyou have mentioned the 
student's race if ybujwere describing him to ihe 
teacher?^ 
Darin: Yes, 

IrUerwvm: Why do you think the other 
au4ent didnt? 

Darin : Probably he didn't want to embarrass 
the other ki^;..and the teacher. 
Intendewer: How would he have emintrrassed 
the teacher? 

Darin: Well, if it was a white teacher and you 
said the kid %vas white, he [the teacher] would 
probably be embarrassed himself... [It would] 
probably onbarrass the kids [too]. 

The exigence of the taboo is fairiy dear in these 
incidents and the ^dents are aw^ of the 
pmaldes for violation of the norm . The net effect is 
to prevent any discussion of r^cc. 

A related manifestarion of denial is apparent in 
the belief that the monbcrs of the school are 
"color- blind." This assertion was made frequendy 
by teachers and administrators, and we have no 
reason to believe that the speakers were not ancere. 
One teacher said: 

I really don't address myself to group differences 
when I am dealing with youngsters. .. I try to treat 
youngsters. 

Another, when asked why there was only one 
white girl in a class, responded: 

*Well, let mc check.' After looking through the 
class rroter he said, 'You know you're right. I 
never noticed that... I guess that s a gocSd thing. 
On kids.. .they areW really aware of color or 
race or whatever. I regally don'f think they are/' 

The denial of race as a factor in school life can be ' 
performed by substituting norms of politeness and 
cooperation in which it is in^lite to refer to dif- 
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fcrcnces excqn in positive ways. Thus, one uses 
polite jAirascs a$ siibsdtute 'exprcai&6m for* race, 
and actual* convenations chat openly ck^ with 
racial issues are avoiiled. The appearance, then, is 
one of sroocHhnett and hamwny between ^udesus 
of di&rent races. In a middle sdioolp for example, 
race was used directly only five times by teachers 
ami SO times by students hi ova 250 bmirs of obser- 

^ vation* On the od^ hand* an analysis of informal 
student convta^atiom at a hi^ school revved that' 
race was a ctiitral feature of a student conversation 
more oft^^i than lex* The difiierence partly reflects 
tijf fact diat younger students follow teacher role 

^ models more doieiy than older midents and haw 
fewer opportunities for ipformal' conversations 
diiring danes. At the same time, younger ^dents 
may find the denial of the importance of race a 
particularly difficult probl^ to handle since they 
are unable to find role mddels amoqg school staff to 
assist them in. handling tiieir experiences %ith 
ipembers of a different race. Thus, information 
about racial differences must be gathered 
tnfonnally and almost supemidously ^ and such 
Information, usually provided by peers, is more 
likely to be based upcfii stereotypes, myths ar^ in- 
accurate perceptions of others, 

If denial is to prevent the opressaon of state- 
ments of overt racism, the sanctions impeded on 
violators must be strong* As expected, these ame 

^ largely informal. Students ran the r»k of "getting 
beat up." Teachers attempt to discourage a col- 
league who deals with racial issues direfctly by 
mobilizing resistance among friends, and, only as'a 
la^ reson. will *they go 10 the prindpM. It is 
imperativi^ that no One directly challenge the norm 
of denial and bring it into the open for /cvipv , since 
- once this is done, it is beiiwed that the norm will no 
longer operate. Confronting race directly, many 
teachers believe, will hinder their ability to conduct 
their classes. 

If race is denied as a source of identity, it can 
then be denied as a source of "^conflict. One reason 
why this becomes critical in the operation^ scljools ' 
is the lack of mechanisms to resolve racial conflicts 
either in schools or in society at laj^. The intent of 
a strategy of denial ^ to prevent situations which 
could develop into unrcsolvable conflicts. Since 
there are no norms which govern the ways in which 
individuals in the sddety deal with racial dif- 
ferences, more coercive (and anificial) strategies 



are substituted so that potendai conflict can be 
managed. The sub^tution ^ these alternative 
^rategies tends to reinforce the qater g iiy a)ercive 
ttnictures of public ^Imoto, and to weaken the 
amunitment of clients of the schools to the goals o£ 
the scluiol oi^ganizadon. 




Summary 

It is importam to recall that individuals select ^ 
fiiom a variety of available reqximes to the 
problCTos presented by bi-raoal contact* However, 
the size of the .repertwes fitun v^ch individuals 
^ea dififers cons^iaably. For example, our ohs^- 
vadons mraled ^t stmie midents deal with 
almost all bi-radal contacts during their school 
days by withdrawal or avoidance, while (H^ers — 
\isually the "cultural maxinlizers'* — are able to 
choose different responses for different situations - 
When ^'getting aloi^*" is defiped as c^dal^licy in 
a desegregated school^ it becomes 1 
^the persittence erf problems aoodated wi^ 
mixing. The re^t is that actors in the I 
forced to cope as besK they can; they must 

9 bear whatever personal resources ttey hm 
m imaging tensiom. An o£Bcial policy of detlial, for 
example, tends not only fo downplay the ^gnifi- 

^ cance of confrontadon^ and perKinai^a^xiedes 
about bi-racial cotitacts, but also to discourage 
overt s^lf-segregadon as a coping nwyh^nism. 

^ Students are expected to* mix with each other 

^ regardless of race, but there is littl^offidjd support 
for resolving any problems that do arise in a muki- 
racial content. The fao^^^that $0 many individu^ 
exigence problems reinforces the necesnty for 
increased c^rcion in the rouune operation of the 
schools so that unacceptable coping sti^tegies are 
liot applied'. 

There are, in ^addition, basic tontradictions 
between strategies. For exainple, avoidance and 
active "getting along'' behavion do not fit together. 
Some of these contradicuons are smoothed over by 
the acceptance of a master goal of educadon and 
the interpretation of racial differences only within 
the context of that master goal. The primary 
funaion of schools is to promote academic achieve- 
ment, and when considerations of race become 
obstacles to academic achievement, they are to be 
ignpred and denied. However, when considera- 
tions of race foster opjK^rtunities for achievement 
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and learning, they are to be recognized. For this 
^reason, ''successful" performances of ^drats in 
desegregated schodbr such as high academic 
grades, athiedc skills, or ''good dtizemhip/* axe 
applauded Imrauw they occur in a multi-racial 
setting. Encoimtns of this kind bring credit to the 
school and assist the organizaticm in maintaining 
high levels of commitment on the part of "lower 
participants.*" 

Racial encounters with negative implications for 
the school — disdpiiiiary acti<ms« fi^ts, or poor 
Kademic achievoncnt, especially by minority 
youth — are ignored. By shifdi:^ die prominence 
assigned to race undef these different situations, 
school people do not deal with the basic 
contradiction between viewing desegregaticm as an 
oportimity for developing racial understandings 
and a si tuat^n^ requiring increasing control and 
restriction-of student exchanges. Ck>ntrol becomes ' 
intermeshed in everyday interaction as a strat^ to 
reduce violence or threats — real or not — and i 
guarantee the mi ni m al requirments for routme 
functioning. It is also implicit in the basic 
discipline and order th^ght to be necessary for a 
productive learning envirdnment. The fact that 
control interferes with spontaneous asMciation 
among students, often reduces opporttmities for 
positive bi-radal contacts and leads to dysfunc- 
tional copmg strategy in interpersonal relation- 
ships is not recognized. A nerile and hostile climate 
is often the unintended and unrecogni^d result of 
control measures. 



Coping with Desegregation : 
Organizational Responses 

Organizations structure responses of their 
members to events by establishing limits within 
which the^ me^ibers can acceptably adapt to 
situations. What we descril^ as "coping strategies" 
are the ways in whico individuals manage to deal 
%^th the problems of race relations in desegregated 
Schooh : the »rategi» they find for liandiing difB- 
culties that fit within the organizationally 
allowable responses to the event of desegregation. 
^\ As David Mechanic ( 1 974) has pointed out, m<»t of 
V,^^^^^^y<fi^s3esearch on coping has focused on individual 
' behaviors as the results of personal strengths or 
wea^esses; too often the social structural factors 



that also operate in real life situations are ignored 
The social realities of schooh as complex organi 
zations have beoi mgleaed in examining the res 
ponse^ to the desegregation pnM»s, particuUrl 
the examinaticm of how organization^ fact ns 
constrain those operating within schools in th 01* 
adaptationsjto the chaises thai; often 
school desegregation. 

We conclude that erne of the most significant 
organizational mechanisms for Responding to 
event of court -ordered desegregation has been the 
impcmtion of additional control within schools. 
Initially, control mechanisms were in^mted in 
schools as preventive measures directed at the 
perceived d^usger of violei^ surrounding the 
desegregation controversy. These measures were 
deigned, at a minimum, to guarantee the safety of 
students and staff. Once these measures were 
instituted, however, they became in^tudonalized 
as pan of routine school operations and« in some 
ways, the school became a host^^ to these safety 
mechanisms. As we described above, these comrob 
representee a move toward coetdve compliance 
structures in public education. The abiSt to a 
coercive compliance Miicture afieaed inter- 
persoiial relationshi^M, *even when these had 
- nothing to do with race (Etzioni, 197&). The 
fundameiitai normative basis of compliance that 
depended heavily upon s^reed-upon values, and a 
consensus about the function of schools, was 
replaced by a new compliance ^ructure based 
upon social control within the organization. We do 
not mean (hat schoob became ''prisom" and«that 
no consensus existed to form the basis of coo|Jera- 
tion among school personnel. There was, however, 
an important change in the commitment of many 
of the school's clients to the goals of the organiza- 
tion and a significant shift in the balance between 
normative and cc^cive compliance structures. 

Eteveloping controls may have been the only 
logical strata that schools, as organizations, 
-could follow. An essential element for the 
operation of any client -serving institution is a 
hieasure of safety and security. Schools arc parti- 
cularly vulnerable to the threats of disruption since 
tbey are dependent on the trust of their clients 
(students and parents) and the community they 
serve., If the level of trust is too drastically reduced, 
it interferes with school organization and reduces 
the effectiveness of all school oj3crations. In effect. 
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there no longer exists ''a moral order to which all 
pardes/'owe allegiance'* (Mctz^ 1978 :26). To many 
school staff members, desegregation orders repre- 
sented a serious rebuke. Court orders reinforced 
the belief among many black parents and'^dents 
that the schocd authorities'had not tried to bring 
about ''integrated education/' If desegregation was 
also^ccompanied by controversy and violence, the 
problem of security was added. Thus, the concern 
with student safety aiid the control measures was 
not misguided: condrol as an organizational res* 
,>;pbtee was, to stmie extent, de^rmined by the 
ntuation. 

In very basic ways schools reflect the inability of 
our entife. society to deal wth difierences* .There 
are f ^ models of successful race relations available 
even for those who approach desegregation with 
will arid determination "td mkke it wortL*** It is 
possible t^ mobilize community resources to imple- 
ment the event of dcs^regation but it is much 
more difficult to develop strategies that deal with 
desegregation as a process of buildmg sound race 
relations. The latter requires basic changes in 
attitudes and bel^viors over time ami this simply 
does not happen atnmnaticaily. If a goal of 
desegregation is to change the experience of 
Kudents in significant ways, attention to this goal - 
requires many kinds of changes. But improving 
race relations became an objective secondary to the 
establishment of "safe** schools. Oit^ the controfs 
were insdtuted and developed, they iK>t only inter- 
fered with the development of '^good race 
relations, " they helped to mask the problem of race 
relations itself. 

The organizational empha»s on control — itself 
an orgajiizational strategy for coping with the 
problems of desegregation — severely restriaed the 
range of options open to individuals. The conti^ 
parameters thought necessary not only for safety 
and security, but also for "good education." 
severdx^ restricted tl^e possibilities available for all 
in the school. Me#(1978:23) notes: ^ 

...the most pressing instrumental goals of the 
schools, those of coping with a Hostile environ- 
ment of students or^ of parents (or other 
''influential community mcmlwrs), sugg^t a 
social structure and a technology diametrically 
oppo^ to that most suitable for furthering 
educational goals. 



The impontion of controls an^ the implementauon 
of a coercive basis for compliance as an organiza- 
donal response to the problrai of phmding a safe 
environmrat for studimts involved just such a 
contradiction in organizational goals. This contra- 
diction was nM comdously underwood or 
reo^nind^ many in the school because, in mo^ 
cases, they pexcdved the problem of coping with 
desegregation as an individual difficulty, anui they 
sou|^ indiridual mategies for managing the 
chac^« In some cases, the accepted definidms of 
desegregadcm provided gnmp solutions (more 
control of the environmdt) that were never arti* 
culated in terms of de^giegation. but were 
prewnted as ways to bring about a "stable learning 
environment." There was mn intou to wbvert or 
avoid desegregation directly, but rather an mtent 
to manage this problems of desegregation through 
control. 



Conclusion 

We began this essay by making the dminction 
between desegregation as an event and desegre- 
gation as a proce». We attempted to dimnguish 
between a view of racial mixing of ^dents in the 
public schools as a straightforward set of mechani- 
cal procedures designed to balance the racial 
comp<^tion of classrooms and a view of desegre* 
gation as part of the evolvii^ procen of race 
relatiom in American society. The former persf^- 
tive is attractive because it offers those who must 
implement 'policy the opportunity to declare' the 
policy accomplished ; the latter view escli^ews such 
' judgements and forces individuab to concentrate 
upon the ongoing social relationship between 
students of different races in the^context of such 
relationships in the broader society. Our argument 
is that the view of desegregation as an event prevails 
among publfc educators and that this view detracts 
attention from the persistent problems of race 
relations among students in public schools whidh 
have been desegregated. By failing to attend to- 
these problems, the view of dcsegr^ption as an 
event promotes individual strategies for coping 
with tensions that arise from the racial mixing of 
students. Since they have not concentrated upon 
the development of the social skills necessary for 
Mre harmonious I'eiations among students of dif^ 
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ferenc races, public schools are forced to rely on the 
social cpmpetcmre which the individval ^dents 
bring to the school situation. In turn, the ^dents 
themsehres are forced to **inake do*' as best they am 
in what, for them, are sometimes difficult 
situations. The school expcorience does little to 
increase the range of thdr options for dealii^ with 
tlMse conditions. 

The net result of these individual copng 
strategies is to accelerate the enmcm of tt^ norma- 
tive basis for public education. The alienee of an 
agreement about the vahie ttructure which 
'Isupports public schooling contributes to the 
decline in confidence in public education as a 
whole, to a questionning of the value of desegre- 
gation policies, and to a growing dissatisfaction 
with public schools. Without agreed-upon TOrms, 
the purpose ^ education becomes blurred and 
there can be little sense of accomplishment about 
what schools are doing. Desegregation does^ot 
cause this lack of direction but it compounds it. 
Many are disillusioned because desegregaaon did 
not lead to important jains in the academic 
achievement of black ^dents, or becaiM desegre- 
gated ^v^^ls did not sutmantially alter the pattern 
of race relations in the U.S. In hindright, these ex- 
pectations seem naive and unrealistic but the dis- 
illu^onment at their failure is all the greater 
because there has been no central educational 
philosophy or shared purpose toward which goals 
could be directed, and against which progress 
measured. 

The decline of normative compliance structures, 
we believe, encourages educational drift and* in 
part, explains the growing lack of confidence in 
public education. Again, desegregation did not 
cause this loss of confidence, but, in many cases, 
the implementation of desegregation policies 
revealed the fragility and shallowness of the 
normative structure that supported a conservative 
social institution operating within a turbulent, 
rapidly changing social environment. Larger 
numbers of students became alienated from the 
ideology of public education and isolated from any 
learning experience in public schools. As fewer 
students incorporate the norms and values of the 
institution as their own, school authoritia must 



rely more heavily upon coercion as a basis for 
compliance. However, the increase in coercive 
compliance mechanisms contributes to the decline 
in academic achievement because it produces an 
unsaiisfartory leamii^ environment and diverts 
energy; from Iramii^ to cxxt^xttA about control. 
Increas^ly; sclfools are seeking to standardiM 
and to product uniform products as raunted and 

, certified throi^ competency exams, avoiding the 
more troublesome prbblraos of developing moi^e 
comprehensive and creative educational ecperi* 
races. Coercion can mask tl^ absence mnrmadve 
foundations for public schooling, but only at 
higher and higher costs. 

The view of deKgregation as an event made it 
possible to Mrparatq desegregation £rom main* 
stream educational concerm. Ismes related to the 
eve^t of desegregadon could be separated from 
those relating to problems <rf learning; in short, 
desegregadon could be compartmentalixed. Once 
succ^ssfoily implemented on an arbitrary basis of 
numbers, desegregation could be vieived as 
finished and coftiplete. There was little recognition 
of the difficulties of building good race reladons in 
contemporary American «Kiety, of the complex- 
ides of dealing with varieties of interpretations of 
cducadonal experiences or of the changes required 
to -accommodate heterogeneous populations 

"effectively. 

Most ironic of all, the "eventnea" of desegrega-' 
tion perpetuated the "evenmess" of ediicadon as a 
whole. The illusion of normative consensus,* 
typified in American schools by a "budness as 
usual" stance in response to desegregadon orders, 
has denied the reality of plurality and conflict. The 
absence of incidents or Qonf ronuttions is considered 
evidence of success ; empty rituals of graduation or 
grades cover the lack of meaningful learning 
exf^enccs; external symbols dominate the image 
of public schools and hide the inauthenticity of 
school practices. In short, des^egation represents 
an illusion of change but little actual difference in 
school operations. By shifting to an increasingly 
coercive basis for compliance, the fundamental 
lack of purple in contemporary public education 
can be disguised. The crisis of public schooling has 
not been averted but merely delayed. 
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Introduction 

In his recent hook, Ogbu (1978) argua that 
minority education in the United States is a refla 
of racial m^tification m the farger society. Al- 
though school desegregation ttrikes at one mppott 
of racial mratificaticm by reducing the powbilities 
for dual educational systrais, its potential. 
According to Ogbu's argumentt niu^ be considered 
in \ight of non-school inmtutions. To the ctegree 
that facial stratification is still maniim m other 
areas such as houmng and particularly the occupa* 
tion^l structure, desegregated ^ools face a para- 
doxical task. They arc required to desegregate ' 
while at the same time they are pressured to 
respond to a societal context which culturally and 
structurally contfiiues to reflect a profound 
cleavage between blocks and whites* In these 
schools, blacks, whites and other minority group 
members interact daily in close proxbnity sup- 
posedly on an equal basis, yet the institutions arc 
preparing their clientele for two different worlds. 

The accommodation of schools to these oppcsung 
stresses is the subject of this paper. In reviewing the 
ethnographic studi» of desegregated schools^ 
which are the sublet of this volume, we have 
examined and analyzed the nature of black-white 
relations and the constraints that shape thcK re- 



1 . The studies dxsotssed in this essay were funded by 
tbt National Institute of Education. They occuned 
stmttltaneously. were guided 'by Mime of the same 
research objectives, and benefitted from exchange 
among the researchen during the progress of the studies. 
The present e»ay is based upon the final project reports 
and papers of Clement, ei al. (1978). Collins and Noblit 
(1978). lanni. et al (1978). NobUl and CoUins (1978). 
Scherer and Slawski (1978a. b). Schofield and Sagar 



lationships in the institutional setting! of the 
school. f 



Conceptual Approach \ 

Anthropological anal^es of ethnic and sodal^ 
race^ relations have traded to emphadae as expla- 
natory factors eithtf cultural d iff ei ence s among 
groups or ttructural di ffer ence s in the positioitt of 
thrae groups relative to <mt another. This toidmcy 
is reflected in anthropologists* analyses of minority 
children's difficulties with formal education in this 
country. A traditional emphasb on cultural dif- 
ferences and their negative or disruptive effects on 
schcx>l relatipnships is exraipUfied in Callimore. 
ef.o/.'s (1974) discussion of Hawaiian-American 
students. Callimore and Iw asK>ciates point out 
that these ^uldren use their home-derived know- 
ledge and values concerning gdult roles in the 
school, with the eventual result of disintegradon of 
the tcacher-^udent relatiorahip. 

Emph^ on the structural position of miiumty 
groups and its effect on minority students is more 
recent. This approach traces the reflection of the 
group's social structural position in the larger 
society, into the school, and. as exemplified in Rist 



(1977) . Slawski and Scherer (1977). and^Sullivan $t al. 

(1978) . and upim additional materials sent by the 
investigators. 

2. "Social race" or "color" b used in place of "race" 
in ordqf to distinguish between "race" as a biological 
concept pertaining to populations and "race" as a 
pseudo- biological folk concept used primarily in 
reference to individuals* "Social-race" is used to refer to 
the latter meaning (see Harris, 1975 for further 
ehtboration). 
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(197S), reveals the school's complicity in tlw tram- 
misnon or replication of social structure. 

The dearest example of a nructural analysis is 
that of Ogbu (1978). Begiimiiig with 
tion that American society is racially ttracxfied» he 
goes on to a^e that the nature, of fbnnal 
education follows. He gives Uttle credence to the 
ponibility that cultural difiierences could have an 
effect on minority perfiormmnce, but in^tfad argues 
that people in a society adji« thdr behavior (and 
culture) in line with what is allowed them as incum- 
bents of ascribed social roles. Thus, black children, 
and children of other groups which belong to caste- 
like minorities, adjust their efforts in school 
according to their assessment of their future posa- 
bilities. Similarly, school officials adjust the 
education they provide to conform to their per- 
ception of the future, as do minority parents in 
socializing their, children. 

Integrating these two podtiom. Wax (197S) 
argues that minority group identities are essentially 
polidcal and social idenddes, which may or may 
not be associated with cultural dififermices for 
parucuUr individuals associated with such 
identities. This viewpoint, when applied to social 
race relarions, suggests that both structural and 
cultural factors impinge upon the ways in which 
blacks and whites interact and describe their intcr- 
acdons with one another. Investigation at 
Grandin,^ a desegregated elemmtary school in the 
south revealed such a mixture of constraints 
affecting social race reladora in the school 
(Clement et.al., 1978a. 1978b). 

Social-race reladons vary among the schools 
studied according to the different emphases in the 
process of adaptadon to desegregadon. In effect, 
each school represents a unique case of response, 
yet all can be described utiliring the same analytic 
categories. In some schools, cultural features seem 
to predominate in imponance; in others, 
structural features predominate. The analytic 
model presented provides a frame for discu»ion of 
the patterns of interacdon in desegregated schools. 
The situation in each school is described, using the 
model; general fmdings are summarized; and 
implicarions of these findings * for intervendon 
strategies are assessed. 



3. All school names are pseudonyms* 



The Model 

Our approach conceptualizes crois*color re- 
ladons as manifest in everyday in^ractiom which 
are con^rained by collective patterns at school and 
extra-school levels (s^ Figure 1). Three levels of 
focus aresem: (l)the interacdonal, (2) the school, 
and (»> jUm extrarschool. These levels are 
analytically separated in order «> isolate dynamic 
factors. The school b wefully set a|Murt &xmi the 
Gctra-school level, for sdmils are in^tutiom which 
are to a degree autonomous m t^r internal 
^ructure, yet niscepdbte to otcfmal control. The 
distincdon between the school and interacdonal 
levels reflects a similar reladonship. Individuals 
interacting in any given encounter ran choose to 
behafw in many diffierem ways. However, jutt as a 
« school is affected by its context, the individuals in 
an interacdon are condidoned by their context. 
Because of the organizadon of the social and 
physical enviromnent, and because of the way in 
which cultural knowledge and values relate to 
interacdom, encoimters are constrained. 

TAe ifUeracttonal level 

Social race and othtr rach reladons can 'be 
described as having two ma^, di^ii^fuiahable but 
interrelated aspects: (1) a behavioral manifest a ^ 
tion ^which is ref e rr e tl to here as "patterns of 
encounters;" (2) a linguisdc-symbolic manifes- 
tadon which is referred to here as ""patterns of 
representation. " Patterra of encounters are the 
observable recurrem features of contact between 
social-race members: the theme of these contacts, 
the variety of types of contacts, and their dis- 
tinctiveness from same-color interactions. Patterns 
of representation are the ways in which people in 
the school describe these black-white contacts and 
relations. 

Representations are the statements made by the 
actors about cn»s-»Kial-race or other interactions 
and arc thus the mcnlels used to explain the 
encounters to others. These frames isolate the set of 
social identities (such as teacher, student, 
principal) that allow the anticipation, explana- 
tion, and evaluation of behavior in a given 
encounter. As shall be seen, social-race identities 
are not necessarily referred to or made explicit in 
representations of cross-color interactions. (For a 
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more detailed discussion of "^represetuadons" see 
Qeroent. 1977.) 

The application of a partictilar represnuation to 
a given encounter may be problematic and a 
matter for negotiation. Not only may tSdt situatipn 
be ambiguous, the participants mayjiisagree over 
the interpretation to be i^neKnted, which may 
involve conflicts concerning^ the relevant and 
appropriate social identities. When particifMUts 
disagree about how the indd^ should be 
represented, the conflict is difficult to lewlve. 
These dimipting encounters are referred to hcfft as 
a type of '^symbolic encmmto*.'* CSiarges of racwn 
usually fall into this category since ''racial 
incidents'^ often involve disputes about which social 
identities are afiiecting the behavior of the 
partftipams. (See Qement et.al., 1978b, for a 
more detailed description ^of this concept.) 

A striking aspect of these casestudies of cteegre- 
gated schoob is the variation in the frames of 
representatidn used to describe cross-color 
relations relative to the restricted variation in the 
encounters. It is useful to consider the types of 
encounters and representaticHis actually found in 
the schoob in order to demoitttra^.the range 
exhibited as well as to illustrate the kind of social 
phenomena being discussed. 



Predominant patterns of encounters 

Types of cross*color encounten in the schools 
may be roughly characterized by a small number of 
categories. One style may be thought of as 
'^cooperative" encounlers. These cross-color inter- 
actions involve varioOs cooperative activities such 
as responsibility for tasks qr projects shared among 
students in the classroom, or rcspon^bility for 
other school requirements. In these interactions, 
sodai^race identities a^ not made explicit and the 
type of conuct docs not differ in any observable 
way from similar encounters that occur between 
members of the same social -race. 

In soime schools, cooperation among different 
social-race members is also seen in joint 
panicipation in special activities and interest 
groupings SUch as clubs and other extta-curricuiar 
activities. Every school has exainples of activities 
with mixed participation as well as activities that 
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are voluntarily segregated; the proportion of one 
form relative .to another varies firom school to 
sd^K Cooperative encounters can also take the 
form of instrumental trannctions wfa^e specific 
riu>rt-tem outcomes are deared by tl^ interacting 
parties, these goals being tltt sal^it aspects of tl^ 
encounter^(»' the older students, for example, 
thoe are cases reported of cross-color exchanges of 
drugs wherein the purchase of drugs constitutes the 
focus of the ^iteraction. 

These patterns oi- co<^>erative racounters are 
seen in difierent degrees in all the schoob inves- 
t^ted; in scmie,t.tb^ ^em to be the pmiominant 
form of cross-sociat-race cotuact. It shmild be 
mned that they are ^try much constrained by the 
settings for interaction created in the sdmrf. In 
some of the schoob, for example, taeachers pur- * 
pOMly esublish work groups or dyads that are 
mixed by social-race, thus increa^ng the possibility 
for these cooperative interactiom. (See Sagar and 
SclH>field, thb volume, for a foller discussion.) 

Cooperative enicounters may be contrasted with 
a second general pattmi q£ more limited and 
reacted mcounters: **Stereotyfnc" role mter- 
actums. An example of a "stereotypic encounter" b 
what students in one schobl refer to as "hassling." 
(See Scherer and Slawski, thb volume, for a db- 
cusnon of "hasslii^.") A characterise course of 
such relationships shows blacks initiating the 
encounter, in ways ^^tes uMally interpret as 
aggressive or threatening, which then elicits 
various respomes ahned at avoiding the inter- 
action. "Hassling" type relationships are thus 
stereotypic in that habitual, sodal-rac^-identity 
related behaviors are performed which elicit 
standard and reinforcing responses. 

Other types of stereotypic relationships involve 
thc^ based on assumptions about social-r^ce or 
ethnic group specific activities. Examples include 
tendencies by students to ^roll in courses, 
identified with their group and to avoid thdse 
aaociated with others, or of school adults to assign 
studems to classes on the basb of assumed 
"interests" of social-race men^bers. 

If cooperative and stereotypic types of en- 
counters arc thought of in terms of restrictioru or 
iimita^ons in the encounter, then the third type, 
"blocked encounters," represents an even more 
restricted form.' These are situations in which 
encounters are rendered impossible by the lack of 
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pnudmity or by efforts of the pmential parddpants 
to withdraw or avoid interaction. Separation of 
black and white students may be momraged, both 
by the manner in which students informally 
* oiganize themselves and by,the manna in which 
the school c»rgani2es the mdentt. Where stud»t8 
demarcate and protect certain spaces against 
members of other social*race or ethnic groups^ as pi 
tht high schools, enrountOT across color lii^ axe 
less pcMiible. In one hig^ school, for eumple/free- 
lunch partidpanis'are required to.use a hmch line 
separate from that used by thoK not jfwtictpating 
in the program. In mher schools, trad^^ tratds to 
I'esegrcgate ^dents into difiercSit dasvooms so 
that contact is le» posnbje* Since finee limch 
programs* tracks, and c^her means by which 
students are sorted tend not to reflect the social- 
race proportions in the school, ^dents have their 
p(»sible contacts restricted along sodal-race lines. 

Blocked encounters also rault hem efiforts of 
individuals to withdraw" bom the desegregated 
setting. Students sometimes develop strat^es^ for 
avoiding certain settings or situations. Others 
avoid, though perhaps not specifically for reasons 
of avoiding other sodal-races, desegregated 
settings through cutting da»es, not attending 
school, or withdrawing from institution 
altogether by nuiving or transferdlp. (See Sagar 
and Schofidd, this voliune, for a^ discussion of 
pattenu of rcsegregation.) 

The patterns of encounters can be arranged on a 
continuum in terms of restriction or narrowness of 
the relationshij^. Blocked encounters constitute 
cases in which encounters arc nsentially non- 
existent. Stereotypic and cooperative encounters 
illustrate increasing levels of interaction . There is a 
fourth type of encounter which is the^ least 
restricted but less commoB. Although cnm sodal- 
race relationships are common, the development of 
deeper frtmdsktp relationships between blacks and 
whites seems to be much less so. In all the schools 
» examined, close relationships were reponed only 
for occasional individuals; there are a larger 
number of cases of casual acquaintances reponed. 
These relationships may develop within the context 
of cooperative type encounters and seem more 
likely in schools where suc^Acncounters are 
fostered. 



Predoifiinant P&ttems of Represientation 

The patterns t>f encounters described above do 
not nec«arily match the ways in which school 
partidpan^ would pre&otu the pattern. The 
patterm of rep re sentation seem to be produced by 
nmpectives which, zbay be distinct from those 
^^ttlxopressed in the ^U^^ 
by the olmrvcr. In additicm, the patteim of re- 
presentation are themselves constraircd by vaiioia 
factors. Thm^ they offer <mly a particular explana- 
tion for the rclationdiip paterm. Yet thiese expla- 
nations are an important (HUt of the social reality 
ccmfronting schoql partidpams, and the rules for 
their application are one of the sets of constraints 
on overall in^ractional outccmies. In each of the 
^ schools ttudied tWe ^a typical or dc»ninant 
model .used to discuss and e^iplain interactions 
between members of difierem sodal-race gnniyis. 
The degree to which lodal-race identities are 
salient in the representatimu of the patterns of 
eitcoifoters forms a a>ntinuum along- which de* 
segregated schools may be placed. 

At theend of tl» continuum aire those pat^ms of 
represmtation v^ch deny or de-emphasize sodal- 
race as a relevant category in describing, 
explaining, or evaluating an encotmter. At the 
(Hher is public acknowledgement of sodal-race as 
an explidtly relevant category. Altlum^ each 
school tends to have a combination of the patterns 
' of encounters described above, the representations 
in each school are diffidently different to discuss 
them separately. In addition, in one school the re- 
> placement of the prindpal brought atK>ut a 
structural reorganization and a resulting change 
in sodal-race interaction patterns. In the 
following, the schools wiU discussed in order of 
their emphasis on sodal-race identities. 

Th^ most extrcrme avoidance of sodal-race 
categories is found at Wcxler, where there is 
essentially a taboo against the consideration of 
social -race in the representation of relationships 
and encounters. This restriction is so strong that 
there appears to be difficulty in even bringing up 
the possibility of alternative interpretations which 
include ethnic or serial- race identity in some 
manner. Symbolic encounters in which racimi is 
suspected elicit particularly agitated responses, 
especially from school adults. Instead of (social) 
racial identities, explanations and justifications, 
especially thc^ of the teachers, are^ated in terms 
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of academic merit and individual efibrt and 
achievement. 

At Grandin, (social) racial identides are not 
Utilized in public yepr e scn tarions, but avoidance is 
less extreme. Explicit refonraces to these identities 
in interaction is treated as somewhat impolite. 
Problems and disagreementrtoid to be interpreted 
in terms of personality diSimnces or, in the case of 
student problons with sdmil requiremoits, in 
- tenps or^xdal class related difficuldes. Inter- 
pretatiom of symbolic jencounters as <tffmm ing 
frcm racifin or having overtones of racwn are 
avoided, and «re disturbing to participants ^i^ien 
they occur. White teachers and admini^rators in 
particular are concerned lest their actions be 
. erroneously represented as racist. 

At PaW&cc Wc«, there is neither a uboo on, nor 
public avoidance of the explicit acknowledgement 
of (social) radal identitus. Social-racial identides 
are not denied yet they are not attributed impor- 
tance or relevance in interacdon. They are not a 
central focus of the school's imerpretatiom and are 
treated ia subordinate ocphmatory factory if they 
are seen as havmg any e£fect vdiatsoevif . The 
dominant mod^ of representadon there is a 
^'rhetoric of concern" Midnch emphames student 
safety and receipt of valuable educational ex- 
periences. Interactions among students, problem- 
adc events, and symbolic encounters are repre- 
sented i|v terms of their implicsldons for the 
indents' best intei[est and are evaluated with 
respect to the extent of concern or care exhibited or 
implied in them. 

Crossover High School is somewhat similar to 
Pawnee West in that (social^ racial idendties are 
not tabooed as category yet are viewed as irrelevant 
or subordinate to other themes in describing 
patterns of encounters. There, the assumption of 
bureaucratic equality wherein each individual has 
the same status, blocks the appHcadon of expiana- 
dons which place primary empha^ on ethnic or 
(social) racial idenuty. Such explanadons are Mien 
as insufBcient, although (social) racial factors are 
not rejected. Racial cate^ries are subordinate to 
ttie records, procedures, and academic evaiuadons 
^y which students are categorized. Students, 
^ong themselves, speak of group idenuty as 
iaffecung patterns of encounters, yet such overt 
fcxpression is difficult in the school context. As a 
factor in the negotiation of positions and behaviors 



in the school, sodal-race is excluded even though 
its existence is recognized. 

The dominant pattern of representation at this 
school has shifted frcmi a previous firame in which 
social "race had legitmiated salience as a factor in 
the explanatory niKKleis for encountns. At that 
time, fl^udqfits were alkiwed to negotiate thmr 
positions with one ancHher and th^ posidcm in 
the stracture of tl^ school using group membondiip 
and grcmp interest as d^sdtions ctf their 
bargaining nances. This frame changed with the 
installadon of a tcw principal who sought to 
^ impose bureaucratic oider <a the school. 

The last school,. Sheridan. diq>lays a pattern of 
representation similar to the early experience at 
Crossover. Sodal-race and ethnic idenddes are 
, explicidy utilized to explain and describe 
encounters. Ethnic idendties are brought into the 
school by the participants and are seen a^ an 
imponant bads for reladonships. Both school 
adidts and students often ^)eak of cxms-color 
contacts in terms which sugge^ these interacdons 
are seen as encounters between group repre* 
semadves. 



School level canstnUnts 

Collective patterns in the school restrict and 
constrain the patterns of encounten and repre- 
sentadons described alK>ve. As a result, certain 
outcomes are more likely than oth^. People, 
space, and acdvides in schools are organized both 
by official mandate and by informally constituted 
rules. (Again, see Figure 1). This .organization 
increases the possibility of certain encounters while 
it decreases the po^bility of others. At Pawnee 
West, for example, students are limited in their 
interactions to thcwe with whom they share classes 
or informal periods, because situations in which 
larger groups can fonn are generally avoided. 
Tracking' also contributes to restricted or 
"blocked" encounters. 

The oiganization of people into school 
categories tends to constrain the nature of 
encounters. Lacey (1970) and others such as 
McDermott (1974) have shown clearly how differ- 
entiation of students along a status continuum by 
school adults affects the foipnation of friendship 
groups. In schools ^wherc such status distinctions 
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are emphasized, students tend to reflect this differ- 
entiation by polarization of ^dcnt groups ^pin^ 
one another. In the study schools where whito, for 
example/ are over-represented on one end of the 
continuum, differentiation by school adults is * 
found to produce an environmem lu»tite to the 
interaction of blades and ^diitcs. 

Collective patterns at the school tevel may also be 
student-maintained. In schools where stuifents 
den^arcate and maintain territories according to 
social-race and ethnic group membership, 
encounters across these lines are severely con- 
strained. Thus, both formal an^ informal organi- 
zation of space, ^people, and activities in the schoql 
tend to affea ntuations in which cross-group 
interaction is possible. 

The possibility of withdrawal from the school 
siraation is also an important organizational 
condition affecting interactions. Withdrawal from 
the school in general or from particular classes is an 
alternative that tends not to be impeded in the 
study schools. In two of the h^ schools, for 
example, daiss cutting is common with mmic 
students coming to school 4>ut not attending any 
Asses. Instead they "hang around*" with students 
of their choice. Because of these possibilities for 
withdrawal, students, in effect, can avoid 
interacting with members of the other social-race 
group. A pattern of blocked encounters is the 
result. 

Another constraint on inter-race encounters and 
representations derives* from school norms and 
strategies for crms-color interaction. Norms pre- 
scribe and proscribe interactional behaviors as well 
as r ep re sen utional frames. At Wcxler, the model 
of extreme avoidance of (sodal) racial identity, 
student problems and interactions are described in 
terms of individual achievement and effort. The 
norm is so strong against the use of radal identities 
in explaining interaction that it is refcrrca to as a 
taboo. I 

Students also develop) norms and strategies for 
dealing with problematic encounters. A white 
student, for example, tried to ^omfort a friend 
who, upset by an inddent in the girl's restroom, was 
crying at her desk. Soon a group of black students 
gathered around the desk. The white girl who was 
trying to comfort her friend approached the 
investigator, saying, "When -they (the black 
students) get into a group, Lgct away.** These * 



^ategies tend to promote blocked or stereot)^ic 
kinds of aicounters. ' 

ExtTa-school level canstramts 

Schools ^iio not totally determine their own 
intenud organization. AkluMigh tl^ lu^otiadon of 
behavioral and r e pr e sen tational norms is an 
ongoing one in the sd»)oI, the leeway for varii^n 
in these norms is limited by the institution*s depen- 
dence upon the extra-school context for resources, 
perwnnel, and approval.^ Directives from the 
dimict, induding those designed to cmnply with 
Kate and national policy, ^pe internal school 
organizadon. Although tisey are often modified in 
the individual schools, these directly afiiect such 
organizational aspects as the mi^ of students in the 
classroom and smdent eligibility for special classes* 
The source of these con^raints^ b re fe rmi to in 
ngure 1 as "institutional hierarchy/ 

Another influence upon the internal order of the 
school derives frt>m th^cultures of the community 
from which the school draws its pemnnd, 
induding students, and by which the schocrf is con- 
ceptualized as a particular type of inmtution. 
School per»nnd bring sets of norms, ways of inter- 
preting and describing social situations, and values^ 
with them into the school. These frames of 
representadon and iKmorai>f proper Ways in which 
to treat others influence the pardcular frames and 
norms negotiated in the sodal order of the school. 
In communities which are organized arotmd 
(sodal) radal and ethnic identities, it is not sur- 
prising -that these categories are salient in the 
school. In other areas where nd^borhoods may be 
residentxally segregated with little contact and little 
da|ly^ dependence on (social) racial or ethnic 

< . 

4 . It is interesting and infomiadve to note that most 
of the sodal-race relevant pressures on the school from 
the extra-flchool level are in the fonn of muctural 
requirements. Schools are pressured, for example to 
retain thdr white populadons, to^ control manife^ations 
of violence and dimiprion, or to produce test scores of a 
given level. The quality of crcM^-color reladonships does 
not seem to be included in pressures placed upon the 
schools. Were this to be so. then we might expect the 
schools to adapt the» requirements as they have to other 
expectations and demajids. 
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categories, other cultural features may be more 
dominant in providing representational and be- 
havioral norms in the school. 

The source x\f ^ifluence or constraint which we 
have labeled "cultural knowledge and values*^ is not 
an unequivocal source. Even in a single locale it is 
likely that thm are a number of groupa with dif * 
fering tradition. Thua, school participants bring 
with them somewhat discordant onentations that 
may come into conflict within the school setting. 
This discordance surfaces, for otample, in 
symboUc encounters where a fnunework (Kher than 
that negotiated in the sdu>oI is applied to a 
situation. lnonesclu>oI, for example, thenorm'^was 
to avoid representations of acts as radtt, yet in a 
few cases such charges were made or implied. For 
example, a black teacher confronted a white 
teacher who was planning a field trip with the sug- 
gestion that viewing the film, "Gone With the 
Wind/* (the trip's objective) was inappropriate 
because of the rejhresentation of blacks in the film. 
The white teacher was agitated and surprised, 
asserting that the movie presented a patt era. 
Rejecting the implication of racism, she inter- 
preted the black teacher as being "oversensitive/' 

A final source of constraint on the school is 
referred to here as "school image/' School image is 
informed by the other two componeni;<Mit concerns 
the conceptualizauon that out^ders^Hve A( the 
school as a representative of educational institu- 
tiora in general and of others in the conununity in 
particular. This image affects parents' efforts to get 
their children into or out of the school, the eficnts 
of teachers to locate in the school, and the deci^ons 
that community political grou|» as well as di^ria 
offices make about special resources or sanctions 
that should apply to the school . As it is perceived by 
the school participants, the need to present a 
particular external image clearly affects the type of 
social order that* is established in the schools. 
Behavioral and representational norms in the study 
schools arc related to the image of the school that 
school participants work to present and maintain 
to one another and to outsiders. One school has the 
reputation of being one of the warmer and 
friendlier schools in the district. Teachers indicate 
that they have positive feelings about the s^hdol 
and want others to see it as a relatively friendly 
place. This image is related to^orms for positive 
cooperative behavior and the avoidance of conflict. 



Case Studies of Descgr^ted Schools, 

In the following section, illu^ative material 
fi^m the ethnographic field midies reviewed by 
this volume are presented in . roughly the 
hierarchical order fleuggea^ by the' model 
described alK^. That is, background information 
is provided first (see Sullivan, this vohune, for 
detaileci"c(^cQmunity characteristics), thtti a da- 
cription of factors found at the comnmnity and ' 
district leveb which lead to the amotrained inters 
actk>nal patterns. The cases are presmted as they 
are located'on the dDntinuum rdatii^ to the 
salience of social race identity in representations 
of cross-cok>r interactions with the lea^ salient 
first. 



A middle school tn the Northeast: ' 
academic emphasis 

Wexler Middle Schopi is located ixx a large 
indu^rial northea^em dty. Thi^ dty contains a 
diverse ethnic population, with approximately a 
fifth of the city's inhabitants being black. Resi- 
dential segregation has concentrated thin minority 
group, however, with the niajority of the blacks 
residing in heavily segregated and economically 
depressed neighborhoods. The school system has a 
population which is approxhnately 40 percent 
black, with half the school^ in the sy^em having M 
percent black or white enrollment. The dty schools 
in general are not segregated. Wexler, however, is 
afairlynewmiddleschoi(grades6, 7, and 8) which 
wascstablishedwiththegoaiofradalbalanpe. The 
white students at the school ^erally come from 
middle to upper middle class families while the* 
majority of blacks lure working or lower dass. The . 
faculty is about one-quarter black. 

The partidpants at Wexler are conditioned by 
extra -schopi expectations of academic excellence 
and their ihtcmal goals seem to be consistent with 
those desires. Resistance to desegregation by the 
city whites was initially overcome by the emphasis 
on the school's strong academic program and its 
•outstanding" facilities and equipment. Although 
the principal and administrative staff appear to be 
somewhat concerned about the school's progre^ as 
an "integrated" institution, the partidpants in 
general seem to sec the school primarily in terms of 
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its academic goals and its image of quality educa- 
tion. This internal image is generated ncn only by 
the necessity for the school to present itself in such a 
manner as to appear responsive to community ex- 
pectations» but also by the nomu of the sduxsl 
participants, particularly the tead^rs. Both black 
• and whiter factUty members feel that sodal^ran 
should not be used as a sorting or selection ^terum 
for anything. Teachers agree that ^'racially'* 
motivated mgative behavior slumld not be 
tolerated. However^ they tend not to see behavior 
as racially modvated. 

At Wexler» school adults have an "^academics 
firtt" orientauon which q>ecifies that the proper 
role for the teacher i&to focus on the proviaon of 
educational opportunities and the academic 
achievement of individual students. Exhibiting an 
implicit assimilative stance* the school tone 
i^dicates that mere contact is sufficient to iinprbve'^ 
inter-group relations. (See Sagar and ,&:hofield» 

' this volume, on the asstmilationist perspective.) 
Thus» there is little attraipt to structure classes or 
other settings in such a Way that interracial 
relation^l^ are promoted, or dealt with explicitly 
at all, except as con^rained by school policy which 

•seeks racial balance in the divisions of the school. 

School participants have adopted a position 
which holds that social-race considerations are ir- 
rel^ant to the' tasks of the school. It is considered 

l^unfair 'or inappropriate to bring up race as an 
element in representations of student (and other) 
relationships. Often, notice of such identity is 
taken as a sigp of pos»ble prejudice. The teachers 
believe that their nudents share this perspective. 

There is, then, a strong dominant norm alKiut 
representations which forbids school participants 
from making direct reference to the fact that there 
are- such things as social-raccs or ethnic groups. 
TTie results include the absence of references to 
social-race in ^hool mottos or decorations, the 
description of racial problems as minimal or non- 
existent, the avoidance of interpreting incidents in 
> terms of racial implications, and the consequent 

disruptions occasioned by symbolic encounters 
which move factors of social -race into salient 
positions. In addition, the norms seem to prohibit 
consideration of such facts as thp dispropor^ 
tionately high suspension rate of black students (80 
percent of suspended students are black). Instead, 
interpretations are made on the basis of evaluations 



of individual responsibility potential, consistent 
with the orientations described above. 

In this school, the students have ovc^y adopted 
perspectives for within-school behavior which do * 
not contradict the norms and rules indicated by the 
teachers. Certainly the condemnadon of racial 
references izvthe school r es a icts the representadoQS 
which ^d^ts can provide to explain intCT-group 
encounters. 

Besides these«&ct8 on ^dmt tepkesentations, 
Utat orientations exhibited by the sdK>ol adults are 
important in the definition ^tl^ reward stractiibe 
of t)^ ixmitution aiMi, to some'extent, define the 
figntfiram dimmgoM of ttttdeot status. The 
rewards o£Eered by the teachers ^tnd the school in 
gmeral are academically focused, mch as indunon 
on the honor roll. Academic comp^tioH is 
fevered and encpuraged, alth^v^ the sdsool ad- 
mini^rative ttaff has attempted to reduce it. 
^c;iuiemic jealowy sometimes appears to be the 
basis for intixnidation in oicounten, often from 
blacks to whites* < , 

Relationships characterized by mter-racial 
intimidation form a major portion of the inter- 
actions sem at Wezler. These s te re oty pic 
dhcounters are a mild expression of the "hassle"" 
type relationships mentioned earlier and ocxur es- 
pecially between males. Social -race difiereiiceA in 
knowle<^ and values are ol^ervable in these 
interactions ; blacks tend to initiate the ^Okrounters, 
often through phyncal contact* which whites view 
as threatening. The whites' rule for response in 
these situadons seem to be to submit, to passively 
withdraw from the eiKOimter, or to ignore the 
contact. The results are, in general, restricted 
relationships. ^ ' 

Studrats' patterns of friendship reflea a pre- 
dominance of same-color choices; nonetheless, 
they comply with the colorblind norm in reprc- . 
scntations of their reiationshiiM. Students respond 
to direct questions concerning social- race, for 
example, by checking with the questioning adult : 
"Is it all right to say?"^ 



5, It b posnble that conformity to the norm is *\ 
enhanced by the fact that Wexler is a new school with 
special organizational features, e.g., a team and fomialX 
class organizadon. Students arriving from the various 
schools under the open enrollment plan w^ould be most 
susceptible to teacher influence, as the^ school norms 
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Students' Infermal groupings by social-race seon 
to be affected in pan by the fcraial «uid semi- 
formal organization of contact ami the forai a£^ 
encounters between die social-races. In the eigfa^ 
grade, itk special sdiolais' track is predominantly 
white and other special jnogntag also difiBerentiate 
the groups. Teams (the dtvbbms under n^ch 
classes are organized) are established by test srares 
and quc^as in such a way that they are radaUy and 
acadmically .heterogeneous. However. Tdass 
assignments and • teacher rearrangements are 
usually structured to emphasize academic hmno- 
gneity for instructiomd purpOKS. Within classes, 
the "academic first" orientation condition the 
^ focus <tf attention. In general, school wgamzation 
subordinates social-race to c on ce r n about educa- 
tional standards and aotdemic goals as a basis for 
grouping so that non-amipetitive and infomial 
contacts between social ~race members ,ar6 . 
restricted. 

; The result is the creation of a setting in which 
(social) raciaI4dentity is rarely mentioned, igiK>red 
as an interpretation of encounters, and disallowed 
(generally) as an overt consideration in the organi- 
zation of space, . persons and activities. This 
occasionally leads to symbolic or other encounteiji 
which are difBcxilt to manage. For example, the 
principal of the school organized for the teachers a 
s^es of training seminap priis^ted by psycho- 
logists specializing in race relations. The teachers 
were eimnemely uncomfortable in thest atuations 
and at one point responded tp the leader's presen* 
tation by suggesting that anyone who would discuss 
ti^ degree of (sodal) racial identity of a person had 
to be ''sick/' ^nce the teachers' taboo prohibited 
focus on social-race, teachers had great difficulty 
with the Advisory dasses^which were set up to allow 
discussion of kinds of interpersonal relationships, 
particularly, race relations. 

Among students, the general pattern of inter- 
action was one in which harmonious *and effective 
cooperation cou|^' occiu* between social-race 
members. The de-emphasis on group identity, 
however, led to strtictures which tended to block 
deeper contacts or the negotiation of problematic 
aspects of inter-racial relationships, such as status 
com|>etition. Students infonnally organized them, 



to deal v^th these aspectt of th^ oWn, although 
mKneoesnrily in positive wmyil.'Fm'aample, white 
males, unwitting to withdraw ffom the phyncal 
ranking dimension of Ratus competition, at one 
pohit fomed what they informally termed self- 
defonse and cooperadcm ''dubi.'' These were 
nK^jdlysegrc^ated and wne priva^ ri^reso^ 
a« a mechanim to aichmw a better position wkh 
regard to the perceived threats of 'liassling.'* Ap- 
parently in re^Kttise, Uacki organized t!^ own 
clubs, which they represented u **9pomdvbtr and 
which seemed to be less focused on mutual support 
for defense ami thotc m the profa i oti on of ghrap 
solidarity. Given their p ersp e ct ives, school adults 
were understandably very upset by thefbrmation of 
these groups and took steps to constrain them, 
sending, messages home to parents and c^cially 
condemning the ctul». 



would provide an immediate and available set of rules for 
ficdng into the 'hew netting. 



Khandtn: de-emphasis of traditional 
school texmrd p€^terns ' . 
* Grandin b an upper elen^tary sc^iool in a snaU 
southern city. The city's schools were firtt agni- 
ficantty desegregated by a, court order in 1970 and 
brought to iradaJ balance, again by court order, in 
1975. EKiring the study period^ Grandin^ ttuUeht 
populadoii, with its S5-65 white*black omipod- 
tion, was slightly out of compliant with the order, 
.having too m^ny whites. The ma^mty of the 
studeqts are from working class families. 

A major response to desegregation here involved 
a change in extra-school level factors expressed in 
district'W^de policies for ^uch areas as grading. Tfie 
3uld be described as a reorganization 
the traditional reward ^ructure of the 
^th its clear designations of successful and 
[ students, toward a sy^em in which the 
standards ^d rewards for success and failure are 
muted. In place of the traditional system, empha^ 
was placed on alternative modes of instruction^ 
described as remedial programs. Efforts were to be 
made to bring students who were falling behind, as 
measured by ^andardized tests, up to standard 
'through programs based on individual instruction. 
During this perio4> quality remedial programs for 
math and reading were emphasized although they 
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jecpaixcd to 
kpib. Fol- 
encouraged* 
practice has 
enomatty 



wane not available to aU|irho were el^ble for them. 
Thii approach wm acxoaiipanied by the jik d 
m a ifiitr caming or maimaining heterogoieoiis 
danet except for ^ledal da« powds during the 
day. Regular cbuei required to be radally 
balanced* 

To fome exte^, diadpUnary metlKKli apd 
ttudmt placement have been constrained by pro- 
cedural guidelines^ while evaluatxini standards in 
el OTCTtar yschopl have been reduced M a basis for 
rewarding students. A reorientadmi oourred in 

tl» case of CKher school practiceflu]^^- Prior to 
sd»>ol de seg reg a tion, teachcis 

make '^home visits'* for each of 

lowi^ig dcMgregation, teachers 

but nm required, to visit. 

diminished significantly* if 

disappeared?"*^ 

The dinrict has undeigoi£e» nnce de se gre ga tion 
and especially in the Uu^two years* an increase tn^ 
the represen i y t ion of blacks in the decision-making 
bodies of the schod dimict. Although there is a 
currmt counter trend, during the seven years that 
the schools have been desegregated tl^ dimict has 
adopted or mainrainfd policies which decrease the 
difiierentiation of students by achievement in the 
elementary grades and which increase the use of 
explicit procB^ures in assigning ^dents to groups 
and in meting out punishments and rewards td 
students. In additiini, the district has discouraged, 
and continues to dimurage, the use of sodal-tace 
categories in the formal.or semi-formaFsyst^ms of 
the school (except for the purpoK of achieving 
racial balance in the schools and in the reguUur 
classrooms) and othenvise has auempted to 
eliminate the potential for discriminatory charges 
by making procedures more explicit. 

These district-level policies specify a number of 
aspects of th^ organization of people, space, and 
activities at Grandin. The older patterns of (social) 
racial iritcraction in the South are not acceptable ; 
instead, .the patterns displayed are more 
comparable to polite, friendly treatment of an 
equal, although not perhaj^ an intimate equal. 
The friendly, hospitable patterns are alsa valued 
because they fit the image that is cherished in the 
school : one of the nicer, schools with a friendly, 
cooperative. easy*to^t-along-with staffs 

The resulting pattern of cros8*color encounters 
at Grandin can be described as harmonious but 



ttnxiewhat tenuotn. The legacy of negative social- 
race termincrfogy, the framework of racism, and 
the history of sodal^race reiaticntt in tbh c^mntry 
are not unfamiliar to school participants. Students, 
for example, know derc^atory radat temis 
althou^ they use them infrequmtly. Acts are 
' iK mietin \C» rep rc sgP ted as btbig radst, again in- 
frequently, and the white ofyr e ssi on of l>bcks in 
the past is one of the few ways in vAikh bladi-wiiite 
relatiom are eqdic^ r ep rwen tcd in public. This 
legacy b better nited fen* uw in tte e]q»reuicm of 
luMility and schism; yttinthefocerfthispoMitial 
for cleavage , relative harmony » maintained hi the 
school* 

SuppOTt for the pattern of cocq^erative Mdal 
encounters derives frmn three sources. Fisst, the 
nqnnative structure tends to de-empharize the 
important^ of social-race and acts agahitt public 
proclamations of suspected radsm. Nom» also- 
fmihibit overt racimi» favoritism, and explicit 
reference to social -race except in very rettrkted 
contexts. Norms of polite cooperation favor « at the 
least> an air (tf sociability axid mutual acceptance. 

A seomd source of support for harai^iy at 
Grandin derives frtm the shared frame ora^^ 4^ 
sentation among teacteis concerning the of^;in of 
the educational problems of many of Grandmas 
indents. Schocrf adults agree that hnrar-incpme 
children afe often faced with poor luime conditions 
that cAuse them prrplilons in sclux>l. Problons that 
in the pan might have been attributed by whites to 
social-race are mm attributed to social class. 
Teachets, ttudents, and adiAinittrators who do not 
share in the consenms* who violate m>nns against 
favoritism and for sociability, or who for other 
r^iwns ^ve not been able to adjuft to the changes 
accompanying desegregation, have tended to 
withdraw. ^ 

A third b^sis for harmony lies in the distria 
polides w^ch hare decreased potential sotirces of 
black-white conflict and competidon. There is less 
for teachers to disagree abmit among themselves in 
tl^ r^arditag of midentsv less clear indications of 
the access of black students relative to whites, and 
fewer decisions for parents to dispute. De-emphasis 
on the school's differentiation among students may 
have promoted student harmony aa wellr Although 
some inddents of stereotypic encounters have 
occurred, these seem to be relatively infrequent. 
The harmony achieved at Grandin is not deep. 
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Few dose friendshii» have dewioped among 
students, but co op erative encounters are quite 
frequent. Sodal nonns bear the wdglit of 
promoting hvmony, rathCT than penmitl tks. 
The somewhat superfidal nature of tl» hanaooi^ 
indicated by privately revealed snter*radal 
problems. Althmigh there 'are a few iiuHdenrs 
which are described m public » having racial 
overtones, both teachers and students hrnn te- 
pcriences which trouble tten because thicy 9cme 
the applicability oi radsm as a framewori^ for 
in terpr e tin g the enamnter. These exporienc^ 
^Cect both blacks and whites. 

Teachen are left virtually on tl^ own to decide 
to what extern and how to instruct students about 
sodal^race. As might be eiq^ected, given the sen&* 
tivity <rf tl^ subject, ihm » linmed direa 
instruction or attention paid in classes to such 
problems. Studoits are encouraged to bdiave 
appropriatdy relative to the norms of polite a>- 
operation fostered in tl^ school, yet they have little 
related rationale or ideology to numvue this 
behavior or to explain incidents diat violate the 
nonms. Thus, on" the one hand, the cUma^ at 
Grandin seems to avoid a high frequency of stereo* 
typtc and other disruptive oicoimters, allowing a 
high degree of cooperative odcounters. On the 
other hand, student efforts at establishing closer 
relationships are often blocked due to alig^ 
cultural di ffe rences in ^e. They receive little as- 
sistance from most school adults in hanrfimg these 
|iroblems and in understanding the stereotypic 
encounters that do occur. 



' A Midwestern high school: assuring 
studetit safety 

' Pawnee West is a hi^ schoof (grades 9 through 
12) with approximately 2500 studeijus, located in a 
medium -sized midwestem workiQg<lass dty. The 
area has many urban p<xnr, a sutmantial black 
population, white outmigration to nearby suburbs, 
and a labor fgrcc employed primarily by fact6ries 
in the area. Unemployment has been a severe 
problem in recent years. Residential segregation is 
obxTved, and a traditional ghetto area is near the 
school. Pawnee West is an old school in the area 
and was until 20 years ago the only high school. It 



recmtly (witflin the last ten.y»rs) moved to new 
facilities, located v^ near its previous utc^ 
Desegregation was by court order in the early 
1970s, one of the first such orders wued for a 
northern city. 

Violence and disrufmcm occurred durii^ the 
desegr^tion proccn which generated a sub- 
stantial c onc ern for safety in the school ^nd fears 
that the learning otvironmot of the institntfon 
mi^beim|miredbyftitareproUems. In response 
to community feeling and its coilcem with stable 
educational processes, tl» superintaufent ami the 
school board present as ttteir "chief manda^*" to 
the school the avoidante of injury to ttudents. This 
directive is taken quite sericusly by sd^xil parti- 
cipants, and safety a reprerated Ukh oternally 
and internally as the {mmary concern of the imti- 
tution. In order to achieve tbk goal, the high 
school presents a 'NraUed-c^ image to the outside 
wmid and to staff and students. The theme is 
exclusion of disruptive influences from outside and 
is expressed in terms of the accessibility of the 
buihUi^. 

The concern for safety and the desire for a ttable 
school mvironmoit is expressed by. a focus on 
control of space ax^ time. School adults believe it 
important to ccmtrdi these dinfensions of school 
experidce in order to manage ttudent activities 
and re^rict^undesirable influences. Integration is 
an important but general value; akhwgh it is 
s ometim es refer red to in the evaluations of 
situaticms and plans, desegregatkm is usually taken 
to be an accomplished condition. In fact, a mild 
xesentm^it is occasionally expressed 4vhen social- 
race appears as a primary focus of ccnnmUnity and 
district observation of the school . While 
acknowledged, sociaI*race connderations are felt 
to be subordinate to the goal of providing a safe 
and effective learning environment. That goal 
primarily informs evaluatiw criteria for school 
organization and structure. 

Consi^ent with the^view of desegregation as an 
accomplished faa is a general reluctance among 
school participants to talk about social -race. When 
mentioned, it is employed to point out the cfthnic 
diversity of the ntuation , emphasizing, for 
example, the ''AH- American" aspects of the school 
and the dty. Such representations are part of the 
dominant model used for the expressed inter- 
pretations of the school situation, emphasizing 
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Mnnm for individuals and thdr welfare: the 
* "Vfaetoric ^concon.** The gmeral menage is that 
caring is esMbtial for efiectiveeduaition. In effect, 
atyt ""rhetoric of conc^"* is a way of talking about 
coimolp for the cxpiessions of such control in 
organizing sdu>ol qwce, actsvitxo, and peojde » 
justified as being in the bctt mM«st ctf the students 
and ohibiting the kind of care impOTtaxtf to estab- 
lish an effective kaming e nvinmm cm. The refm- 
^-"soitational ihetpric, employs tton-spedfic and 
ambiguous statemaitt with general con^u which 
can be in terpr e te d with a wide jrai^ of nHaniiy. 
ThnSt the model can be a{^died fleiiUy and can be 
safely expr e ss e d to tl^r larger otenmnity. 

The gnmp values informing this represoiu- 
tional style and the focus on coiKiem by the 
teachm and staff ii^Iude the belM that leaxni]^ 
can change peofrte. implying that ttudents undis- 
turbed by outside influences will resolve racial ( and 
other) interactional problons. However, since 
students can learia to be ''better'* by imer-radal 
contacts, safe settsnp slmuld be provided for tluMe 
encounters. 

Inappropriate behavior is seen to stem firmn 
honie influences and not school conditions, thus 
supporting an exclusionary orientation and a 
control sta&ce. Problems with students are to be , 
addrened with a focus on the individual 
character. Such focus provides^ a channel for the 
expression of care and sincere interest, which is^ 
seen as the proper approach>^o problem solution. 
For example, to solve racial problems, it is stated 
that one-to-one relationships based on caring 
should be formed. 

The rhetoric of c o nc ern as the dominant repre- 
sentatiddal frame seems to contribute to the 
school's presentation of the theme of controlling 
^dent behavior in the building. It may also serve 
to build tnm and indicate responsiveness to ex- ^ 
pectations in the community. The school is seen as 
a safe. site for mixing and as providing 6ppor- 
tunities for racial interactions where' the environ- 
ment has been stabilized in order to prevent the 
kind of confrontations and disruptions which 
occurred in the past. However, with regard to 
establishing the conditions under which black and 
white encounters occur, the stances and norm 
described tend to deny the effect of group mechan- 
isms and thus to restrict any systematic school 
approach to student relationships. To the extent 



that the ihetoric of concern diq^uises! structural 
mechanisms, it contriSuti^ to the maintenance pf 
restricted relatitmships. 

In ihe organizatimi <rf school life, the omtrol 
theme is ei t p ie sse d m the staff's emphads on t^fat 
and ccmifdete ■rk^^tiiing of tjme and activities, 
and the removal of opportun ities finr pc^ottiaQy » 
disrupt!^ ^aacMmters by restrictii^ access to qwce. 
Fot oomi^, nice^the period of disraf^im, iw 
lunches have been served in the school and the 
lunch room has been dosed to students. The 
ovCTaU effect of sd^l oiganizaticm is to reduce 
buKial contacts among students. Students' time is 
fitted around the ''ofiBcial*' time, with sffffrriatiOTi ' 
with friends being the major cnrganizing principle. 
Students also adq|» m^uit can be tenoMd avoidimx 
strategics, which further block contacts between 
difiiermt groups* including avmdanoe of turfe or of \ 
are^s which are seen as tnrabl^ spo^. These 
ai^dance strategies are apparmtly learned eariy 
in the school career and include a ppropri ate res- 
pond to CGtain stereotypic encounters, nch as 
hasding. Hassle type relaticmships, in this sthool, 
seem to be the dominant mode of interaction 
between black and white students. 

Racial idendty appears to be an importam cri- 
terion for the infimnal organization <tf^ipace, 
people, and activities. Those few contacu nmreen 
social-race members where group identity does 
assume less bnportance seem to be directly related 
to the degree of studrat involvement in Kademic 
work, certain special activities, and co op era tiv e 
ventures in gei^ral, i.e. , the cooperative encounter 
pattern. The structural situation tt^ sclux>l and 
focus on separation of groups seems to allow room 
for the cstablishmmt of one-to-one intnracial 
relationships of varying intensity. However, 
students report ^rong prenures from peers to 
restrict "cn»sing over/' including reprisals for 
violation of the avoidance norm. 

The major outcomes of the above factors are 
blocked encounten, stereotypic encounters, sub- 
ordination of racial identity in representations to 
the rhetoric of concern, and the foctis on order. 
The effects of some of the school norms can be seen 
in two school events, which occurred during a 
period* when the school had been cautiously ex- 
perimendng with the reintrcNiuction of extra- 
curricular and large scale activities. A girl's 
basketball game was held, after which some con- 
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frcmudons and viotence occurred. The event in 
general wai viewed as umuccessful^ primarily 
attributed to ineffective exchuion oi outside 
infhiences. Tbeother activity was the iKmieconung 
dance. This event was hdd in the jym and carefially 
mmiicored, with a large number of aduhs bdng 
present. A 'Vfaite'* band and ''black'* band were 
fnnonded. Black stu&nts oc cupi ed poddtm along 
one wall of the gym and darned only when the 
black band played, while stariimed than- 

sebes on the waU oppofite the blades and did 
dance iiduteibe black bfn4 (dayed. This evem 
interpreted as a wry iuccessfulom; there were no 
upsetting enc ount ers^ m> confrontations or 
violence, outsiders were mccessfully excluded, and 
the setting was represented as bdng a desirable 
and stable one. 



A deep-Sotdh high school: politics 
to bureaucratic control ^ 

Crossover b a high school with ajqnoximately 
500 studoits located in a large wuthem dty. 
Enrollment was 60 percent black during tl^ fir^ 
year of investigation and 70 percent after the 
second year. Previously, the^school had incor- 
, porated grad^ one through twelve and served 
almost exclusively a hi^ mitus, upper middle clan 
white arelts^the dty. Several years ugOf under 
court order, t!^ school, was paired with a black 
school in an adpcent black ndg^borhood. At that 
time, Cmsover was changed to a high school only, 
and the laired school became a jimior high school. 
That change and other moves toward desegrega- 
tion in previous years Introduced nxb^antial 
numbers of blacks into the student body and to the 
staff. The student bcxiy now indudes four mapr 
groups which are referred to by the investigators as 
follows : ( 1 ) honor students (middle and upper class 
whites), (2) blue collar whites, (S) active blacks 
(pursuing academic Access, from higher ^atus 
families), and (4) lower-class blacks. 

Blacks in the city have played an important 
role in the desegregation of the schools. Even 
before the court-ordered procedures which 
led to pairing, bl^k efforts had succeeded in 
forcing some desegregation of school facilities 



in the area. Desegregation was redsted and 
feared, however, by the majority of the dty's 
white population and, as a result of the school 
changes, support for .public education has 
eroded. ^ ^ 

Croswver is an impmtant sdiool bTdvu process* 
It had beqiime erf the my high status ^mob in the 
district, with an nrcrHem repitatira fior academic 
quality and social oppor t uo itiem. Thus, the uhool 
could ideally provide a Aam case for peaceful and 
acad CTi ically mccenful d cs^ c ga tian. Sudi was 

- the need andi6cpectad<m of the school district and 
the hope of time hi the dty who sdU supported or 
relied on jmblic education. Failure in the desegre- 
gaticm process at Crossover would significantly 

^ amtribute to the declining image of the dty's 
schools. 

At ttie time (rf the pairing. Crossover recdved a 
new prindpal, a former staff member (black) of the 
paired black school, well as more bladt teaching 
^ staff firmn that school. The prindj^ 'was very 
aware of the demands and expectations on his 
position and on his new school. In addition to 
maintaining the good inu^ of the school and 
avoiding dnujmims or friction in the school 
operations, successful (ksegregation was inter- 
preted as holding white ^dems. The prindpal 
attempted to achieve this gral by allo%ving 
negotiation of the power and podtions of the dif- 
ferent groui^ within the sclm)l, through mani- 
puladon of access to the reward ttructure. 

The characterteic style of the sdmil during this 
period was one of negotiated order : students com* 
mitted to the school were allowed to modify thdr 
podtions and rewards by » reference to their 
individual case or to group identificatioil. 
Consequently, issues of sodU-race and group 
identity were salient to the process of school life. 
Whites were allowed the advantages they held, as 
part of a negotiation concerning their continuing 
presence at Crcwover and thdr support of the 
school. However, attempts to maintain balance 
between bhicks and whites were made, for 
example, in the provision of a balanced honor roll 
and in the policy of having both black and white 
cheerleaders and a mixture of cheer styles. Black 
complaints about lenient discipline practices for 
whites were openly voiced and tolerated. Dis- 
agreements could be phrased as related to social - 
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nee in their origins, and group affiliaticm could be 
openly discusMd and used as a crimion for the 
infonnul otganiTarion <d space and activities* It. 
appemis that mch a rej > re sent a tion al st^ was 
useful in maintainmg a ttable order at Crossover. 
Although groups may haw had complaintSt they 
kx^wthatradal-racecouldopenly be a dimenaon 
c£ iwgDtiations for poirer and poetion in the 
sdiool* 

Teacher orientations the students varied. The 
traditional araHemic focus was found in the older 
safiF(i.e.. those present before des c grc ya ticm). The 
newer bladi ttaff, while concerned with tl^ 
a cadem i c pr ogre ss ci the individual i tud ents, also 
saw their task as building character and adopted a 
"save the child*" attitude, particularly toward black 
students. This orioitatiim was eaipressed in 
personal involvement with the studentp a parent- 
mbstitute idendty, and rach policies as raspension 
rather than expulskm. However, students who did 
not respond with aKhool-ccnnmitted attitude were 
met with hard-line discipline and negative 
evaluadons. The differences in teacher perspec- 
tives had the effoa of forther distinguishing the 
school situation for blades and whites, providing 
two diffierent climates of learning. In general, 
regardlessof the social-race of the teachers, blacks 
at Crossover telmed that their cuttcmiary 
language, dress, and behavior was ina p p ro priate 
and devalued* 

\^ The students also contributed to group 
separation at Crossover. For oampie,' black 
sttuients exerted peer presrare against those v^o 
participated in activities or enrolled in course 
tracks fdentified'as white (see Noblit and Collins, 
this volume, for a fuller discussion). The blacks 
^ho did attend these classes and participated in 
high status activities generally were very mistrustful 
of whites who ta tiim would tolerate inter-racial 
relationships in these cases only if the blacks con- 
formed to the white norms for behavior and goals. 

Although Crossover exhibited a negotiated 
order, the negotiation was in the context o£^hat 
was essentially two schools in the organization of 
space, people, and activities. Ability grouping 
became standard policy for the district (continxilng 
an arrangement already practiced to some degree 
at the, school) and its e x p r es si on at Crossover was 
such that blacks and whites came tq have separate 
and distinct learning experiences. The separatioiT 



was also seen in organiz^acttvities ^fAich became 
sites of struggles Uxixamol by the black and white 
studena. Tfa^xe activities tafcracnw by blacks were 
re[mdiated by v^tes. Thus, most activitks. ctulMift 
or offins were identified as belonging to one group 
or the mher, with Ikde miz^. The on^ bar* 
mcmious eijfeppticm was ihm nowtdefonct band and 
ROTC, iduch exhibited significant tensicm 
be tw een the blue collar whiM as^ tower class 
blacks vdto f^rtidimted. 

In a d di t iro to activities and dubs, social-race 
members claimed separate toritories and infor- 
mally grouped themsehw in the lunchrocnn and 
miher settings. Avoidance strategies were exhi- 
bited« In esmce, a rigid bmmdaiy m^mtmnatu;^ 
system was observed be twe e n the two groups. 
Despite these rigid grouf^ngs, safety did nm seem 
to a problem, and the lei^ of inter-grottp fear 
was low. 

The factms discussed above resulted in a re- 
segregated situati^ in v^iich inter-radal en- * 
counters were to a great extent blocked. Those 
relationships which amid occur seemed in general 
to be power negotiations to decide whUh group 
would be excluded £c«n the jmticular Kttings or 
which group wouki impose its norms on the 
stuation as the dominant imerest. As the elite 
white position was threatened more and more over 
time, the whites interacted and organized them- 
selves in ways that could be Ken as increann^ 
racist. Similarly, the lower clan blacks retained a 
focus^ on "street" life and re j ec te d assimilation 
attempts in the reUtitmshifn. Only the blue collar 
whites, who exp^enced a desegregated learning 
environment more closely than any other group, 
developed friendship type relations with blacks. 

Under the negotiated order, regardless of the 
resegregation. Crossover presented the critical 
element in its external image : the whites remained 
in the school. But the predominant organizational 
style changed with the withdrawal of the principal, 
brought about by a complaint from white students 
which could not be successfully negotiated within 
the oi^^anization. 

The new principal, also black, held the perspec- 
tive that many of the school's problems were due to 
problems in the organization of school procedures, 
including the negotiated, group-rcspon^ve reward 
structures and power distributions in the 
institutions. He imposed a "tight" organization 
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with authority cemniixed in hit position. A key 
feature was the "establbhment of bureaucratic ' 
equality in school a£Eair8. Under this order, 
mdividuali were to be dealt with by the sdml 
according to thdr perwnal histmy and sttuatiim* 
Thus, iocial«race couUl no longer be dttcussed or 
appealed to as a £utor in tl» i^igic^tion^of a 
student's position. Rule enforcement was le» 
Mgotiable and more hnpartial. Although there 
stiQ seemed to be iffme o?nrid^^atifyp the name 
variables (social-race, dass, and commitment) ami 
indicators (grades, achievement scoves, and 
conduct history), they could not be openly 
dwrusKd. The resegregated nature of the sdnxd 
structure did not chai^ organizati«maIly, but the 
situation became s^nificantly different. 

Under the new system, sodal-^ace groups could 
not be ackno^edged as salient to school operation, 
except in the most mundam and required ways, 
because group identity cotild not be defiiKd and 
presented as signifinnt in the i^miaticm of 
position or power in the sduxd. Jliis change 
rewlted in policies reorganizing the election 
process to insure impartiality and abandonmrat ol^ 
policies that insured balanced settings or sym^ls, 
such as the chcerleadii^ policy and honor roll 
prcparaticm. 

As they^hites, both elite students and old guard 
teachen found their negotiating position as an 
influenaal group blocked, their place in the school 
became, more threatened. Th^ respond of the 
white group has been to withdraw from the school, 
by transfer, retirement, or resort to private 
education. As this process occurs and white 
students leave, the schml's ability to maintain high 
level tracks diminishes while rewards and control 
available to whites are further coi^ricted, leading 
to more pressure on remaining whites to withdraw. 



A Northern high school: ethnic 
identificciHon 

Sheridajj^jSl^gh School is located in 
northern metropolis and has an enrollment a^^u^ifu ^ 
4,000. The school contaims grades ten to twelve. ^ 
with ninth attached; it serves dimnct ethnic 
. neighborhoods, receiving students from feeder 
schools. Four major ethnic groups arc represented 
in the school : Hispanis arc now about 50 percent of 




the studmts. blacks apprmdmately fQ percent, 
Orientab ^ pCTcent, asid whites 10 perc«u. In the 
i^ecent pa^, the number of blacks and w^|^ have 
decreased and the number (rf* (fispanics and 
^Orientals have increased. Many of the students 
attending Sheridan have arrived in the United 
State* relativdy recently. 

In g^ral, ^hnic idemity is an important 
fieature at Sheridan, rigniffcant in specifying rules 
of behavfan* and oiganizatiim, and used by aU 
parties in the school situatitm. In addition, dif- 
ferent ethnic groups apply different rules for School 
bdiavior, based cm thdr ethnic idottity. This 
characteritficcanacmMimesbepnAilematic, as in 
the case of ttudents vdio have previoudy attended 
sduiol in Ifong Kimg or Asia, wbm studoits are 
taught not to talk in the classroom. Such behavior 
at Sheridan conflicts with the devdofmiental lesson 
plan which all teachers are urged to apply and 
ndiich calls 'for Mident participation. 

Friendship is a valued relatiomhip which a£Gect^ 
the informal organkation oi mdrat life. For 
exampk, two midents of Hiq>anic background 
were reporte d to alternate cuttii^ the one daa they 
had been unable to schedule together. Apparently, 
theyjia^been able to ttructure thdbr time in such a 
way as to qiend all of the day in each other's 
onnpany. Similar arrangements ^ftn common to 
this and other grcmps. 

Several dependent factors appear to be 
important in conditioning relation^ps: ethnicity, 
neighborhood of residence, status in school 
organizadon (which piurtly determims the course 
of the ^dent's day and his access to appropriate 
friendship candidates), special activities and 
interests, and in^rumental transactions (usually 
stereotypic). Students use ethnic identifications to 
select friends and to define informal territorial 
boundaries inside and in the immediate vicinity df 
the school. Thus, ethnic identity is important for 
the students* organization of space, people, and 
activities. 

Ethnic identity is also allowed and salient in the 
representation of cro» SH^^P relationsiii{», 
expressed in linguistic codes and terms for ethnic 
categorization. These terms are presented as 
criteria for sorting within the school ^ructiue. The 
application of a particular interpretation to a given 
situation is a matter for negotiation. For example, 
a high statiis black ^udent leader complained, 
while conversing with other student leaders in the 
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presence of a faculty monbert about the 
predomioance of Puerto . Ricani on the Senior 
* Council, pomting out that there were no blacks, ^ 
n^iitet or Oriotals cm that board. Shortly after* 
ward, the faculty member asked her about her 
partidpadon on the Student Organisation 
Council: "Is it true that you used aO the funds to 
order Afiro- American T-shirtsT She refdied, **Tm 
not an Afrt>> American, Tm just a pasm.*" 

T^^ prfaict]Md*s gMb ami polic^ are the key' 
elemrats in the formal and lemiformal school 
orga ni sa t i on , HSm concems laB iitto ibi^ gCMtwl 
areas: (l)tl»estabKshment of sccuri^gy^jMl control 
in the school exprened in constra](^ on space 
and time structure, jnocedures for discipline, and 
shnilar proceaMs; (2) the ttandardization and 
evaluation of instruction * ^hroug^ mch features 
as the imposition of the ttandard developmental 
lenon format on the dasKs (apparently mion or 
less e ffe ct iv ely); and (S) programming and record- 
keeping — dealii^vdth the laig^ number of dasses 
and studetits in such a way as keeping track a£ 
attendance and to sort the stuc&its into tl^ proper 
acadeniic slots. 

Ethnic membership is considered in addressii^ 
the concerns of the administratfon. For example, 
rules seem to be enforced di£forently according to 
ethnidty, with problematic cases s om et im es dealt 
with'by considering the individual in terms of 
ttertoty{ric ethnic identity, tdiich stmpUfies the 
bureaucradc procedures. Ethnidfy is also con- 
^deoed in the negmiation of plan and power in 
sdmol stratification* The Oriental group in the 
schooj has attained high status and a secUre 
pocidon in the school hierarchy by cooperative 
stances and conformity to cte structure in such a 
way as to minimize the amount of forceful control 
the school has to exert on thrai^ 

Procedures for dealing with attendance prob- 
lems and records indirectly allow gr^up sorting. 
Attendance- is carefully (but problematically) 
HKinitorcd due to the constraints of funding sources 
for the school, and teachers link attendance with 
passing grades, thus improving thdr record. 
However, the high rates of absenteeito in the 
school brinj^ the overlarge chuses down to a more 
manageable size. Since some students can cut and 
still produce the minimal amount of work 
required of them, not all class absence is reported, 
leaving administrative "space" for the students to 
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organixei> ^»t time on thdr own, usually by 
friendship aoodation. 

The academic miicture at Sheridan is ^ratified 
by ability grou]»ng awi trackaq^. The tracks are 
distinct and, although some qwdal jm^rams do 
mix ethnic group members, in general the tracks 
axe sorted fo^w^ys that dump sudi grtmps together, 
e.g*. Hispanics and bladu in the ""mod^ed"* and 
bust^^-vocational tracks, iidiites and Orimols in 
the highest academic tradn. Asiignment of 
indents to these strati&d cbmes is again 
son^tinm managed by the a]^ilicatwn (tf 
stereotypic role asfumf^fons abcmt ethnic identity, 
as in the interactima <tf a Puerto Rican studem 
with her ac a demic advisw* Although this smdem's 
interest did mn seem to fit the skiU-oriented track 
often pursued by Hispanics, her .harried advisor 
seemed to sort her Witindy into such classes, 
without prote^ from the student. The studem ex- 
pressed her dissatisfaction with her program, as 
well as her private belief that there was little she 
could do about the sorting. 

In gei^al, the school's class assignments and the 
ways in which the classes structure the days of the 
studimts seem to prmnme comacts within ethnic 
groups while restricting omranters among groups. 
ChxhB and activides are also often semr-formally 
and informdiy grouped s^ong ethnic lines. The 
dearest and pertiaps mott eSiective pattern of 
organization afiectii^ cross-ethnic rdadonships is 
the informal division of s^ce imo ""turfi.'* Group 
territorytis well-defiim^, and ttudenta segregate 
themMlves into ethnic groups for many activities 
and i^ods, both within the school, e.g., in the 
cafeteria, and in the area immediately surroimding 
the sAool. where many students spend a great deal 
of time. ^ 

As a result, man^of the inter-ethnic reladon- 
ships at Sheridan are blocked encounters or ^ereo- 
typic interactions. There are exceptions, and 
students appear to be able to parridpate in 
cooperative ventures in settings where ethnic 
identity can be muted, particularly in small group 
or individual encoimters. For example, a ''learning 
underground'* can be observed to flourish in the 
school, where students will as^ each other with 
problems or in the performance of work required in 
daascs ; ethnic identity seems to be less important 
for these cooperative encounters. In addition, some 
special activities such as drug use can lead to inter- 
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ethnic a£Bliatiom. imtnunental. goal-orioitcd, 
aiMl mutually profiuble traxxsactibns between 
groui» are not uncrainum, even at the level <d 
negotiationf in student politics. It is niH necesiary 
for ^adonic sopcesi or survival to have ckme or 
important relatioi^btps wUh member of mba 
ethnic groups, butastudastdoesha?etdbe^teto 
deal with other groups in an effective and 
cooperative manner. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The case studies of deaegiega^ schools 
reviewed in this essay reveal that tljbtionships 
between blacks and whiter tend tq. be restricted. 
ClpK £iiendshi|» between black and white students 
tend to be much le» frequent than could be ^ex- 
pected by chance. There are patterns of 
cooperative encounters to be found in each school, 
but there are also patterns of s te re otypi c and 
blocked encounters. 

The resu icted nature of cross-color encounters 
suggests the continuation of cleavage between the 
social-races in this country. The anthropol(^ist 
Fred Gearing and his associates in their *'genaal 
cultural theory of education'* argue that informa- 
tion is distributed in a society in dyadic encounters. 
In a society without social barrien, knowledge 
would be randomly dii^buted throughout the 
population. Social learners are manifett in 
restricted exchange in encounters. Thus, these 
barriers block the flow of ki^wledge along the lines 
of sodal division (Gearing, et al., n.d. ; Gearing, 
1976a and b). To the degree that cross-color en- 
counters are restriaed, then we can suppose that 
knowledge is being differentially di^buted and 
that students are limited to learning about one 
another indirectiy rather than openly and directly. 
Such blockage may have^ unfortunate implications 
for the continued separation of social-race groups. 

As we have argued in this paper, cro»-color 
contacts cannot be evaluated solely by their ob- 
servable Teattxres. Participants interpret these en- 
counters and attribute meaning to them. The 
linguisdc-symboiic manifestation of relationships 
in what we have called patterns of representation is 
an expression of these meanings. Patterns of re* 
presentation of inter r&cial encounters, as has been 



shown for »ich of the study schoob, are generally 
not left to the discretion of the individual. School 
norms affect the frames of rep r e sen tation used in 
public. TheK r e present a tion s affect . under* 
standin g of the atcountm, ' plans, and antici- 
pations, and are probably carried outdde the 
school.-- ^ 

* Dominant patt«ia of rcprcKnt a t j ori in the study 
scluK»Is varied to a greater extent than did patterns 
of encounters. Each»Mlm3l exhibited its own - 
prdored frame crfrepesGotaticm. Personality and 
social class di ffe r ence s were utilized in oimsctool to 
describe patterns that ccmld have pf^^^y in'^ 
chided referrace to social race. AiV&othe^ 
individual s^hie^«nrat and andemic ability pre**, 
dominated; an oni^iasis on caring and concern * 
was salient att| third; ^ureaucrafic cmnpUanoe at 
a fourth. In <mly two cases were social-race 
id enti ti e s recognized as important social identities 
in- the school. In both tl^se h^ schocds, these 
i den ti ti e s constituted political identities; tiiat is* 
competition for resources in the high school (such 
as funding for clubs) took place at times on the 
baris of social-race groups. 

In three of the schools, social-race idenriries were 
either suppressed as relevant categories or ac- 
knowledged, yet not attributed any hnportance in 
ex|daining day-to-day encounters or events. While 
the recognition of social race in school politics and 
negoti^om for resources does seem to pro^ttote 
patterqs of cross*color frioiddiip, the suppression 
(social) racial identities does not seem to bring 
about clMe relationships either, although a higher 
frequency of co o perati ve activities may be possible. 
In schools where efforts are made to avoid 
reference to color in public, representations are 
lesu i c te d to nonpublic sittiations with littie input 
from the school. Furthermqine, the appHcability of 
the forbidden frame of racism is often compelling 
eiu>ugh that participants secretiy, or in Nonpublic 
situations, express their belief that prejudice or 
discrimination on the basis of color was intended. ' 
This happens to whites as well as blacks, although 
in some of the schools whites felt that their claim of 
racism would be ignored. 

The amount of variation found among schools in 
representing patterns of inter-racial interaction in 
the larger society. Pretensions of color-blindness, 
avoidance of the sublet, political maneuvering 
using social-race groups as constituencies, and 
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reference to white cfppmmm ctf blacks, eipedally. 
hi the put, are the uraal m^uis of describing, 
analyzing, and explaining these interactions. None 
of 'these represenutions are positi^, non- 
cmnpetitive,, and iii£E^i^ to o^mome siapidons 
of racism in all cases. Without a standard, suitable 
firame, school i»rtidpams mittt devA^ tteir own. 

The cmtttraints impinging upcm patterns of 
re prese n t a t i o n and upcm patterns ci enomntm in 
dcsegr^ated schools are munenHis and, as has 
been evident fnati reviewii^ the study sdux^, 
variant in th^ dominance in any (H^skuattcm. All 
the factors, including what has been termed 
''institittional hierarchy,** *V±ool image,** ''cul* 
tural knowledge and vah;»s,*' ''organization of 
space, people, and activities,** and '^sdNxd nonxtt 
and ttrategks'* operate in every caK, yet wrtain 
components seems to domixme in e^h. At 
Sl)eridan, the prominence of ethnic and racdal 
identity in the comm^mity is carried sxtto the 
school, and wpported by tl» organization of the 
sd^l into tradks which tend to be associated with 
(me group or tl:^ otlmr* The elementary school in 
tl^ South and the high School in the Muiwe^em 
dty, however, exhibit (^6cial) race relatioitt which 



are shaped predominantly by pattoms of school 
organisati o n of space and people. Sodal nomis for 
bmh behavior and r epr e sent a tion are also very 
important in the elementary schojpl, as tl^ are in 
the middle Kfaool in the NcHrtheut. School image 
apprars imry agn ifi cant in this lattex sdmil, as it 
did in the h^ school in the De^ South. (See 
appendix fidf reference to a WeK Ck>ast elonentary 
school.)* 

The ethx»^raphic case studsa reviewed here 
re^mil that the omstraints (iterating upcm de- 
segregated sdwds are comi^ex and mteractive. In 
additbm, tht difibrent fence ctf Victors in each 
systoQ leads to a certain tuUquaEiess £c»r each school 
ntuation. Therefore, each school must receive 
specific comideration when contemplating inter- 
vention for chai^. To aCEect the sdiod ntuation, 
in an informed and podtive manner, requires that 
intervention stratcgks take into account the parti- 
cular constraints opiating on the given case. 
Similarly, programs can be neither piecemeal nor 
simple; they muiR consider all coiMraints in their 
approach to desired diange. AltlKragh such 
^ijndples ari? 4i£Ekult to tm|plement, only Mch 
care will avtnd unexpected or thwarted huer* 
vention results. , 
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Lawson School 

Frrlhniimry material/ is availsbte from obser- 
vations in a sixth scbooi. HoWe^, the dau 
available for examination are inccrm{rfete and un- 
analyzed as yet ; any commems and characterixa- 
tions of the situation can be only tentative and 
suggestive, sub,^ to clarification and revision 
whm the full report is presented. 

Lawson school is an elementary school ^rving a 
JLoridng daa commonity locate in a West Coast 
JBoetropolitan area. Lawson had the characterutics 
■Bt a ne^borhood school, and such an image 
appears to be held by school partici;Mmt8. The 
composition of the student bcdy of about 500 
reflects the ethnic divenity in the Qjeighboiiiood: 
SO percent are white, SO percent Chicano 
(Hjbpanic), and around 20 percent bjick. The stafiF 
is almott completely white* Sampfe observations 
are available for the firit. third and sii:th grades. 

Whil^ the neigfaboiiiood is ethnically mixed, it 
exhibits little class diversity, beix^ predcmiinantly 
working ^nd lower middle class (blue collar). One 
sdiool participant indicated tl^t the minorities in 
tl« community were "good*" groups, i.e., nm poor. 
Apparently an important element of the image of 
the community and the school is the vi»dn of a 
non-prejuditcd and "different," harmonious 
neighborhood. TMs seems to be reflected in the 
representations of social relationships seen in the 
fim grade (^m obsCTved. There, reference to 
social -race or ethnic identity was muted or non- 
existent and subordinate to expressions of "care'* 
among students and teacher. The class motto 



seems to mm the attitude: ''We Cm Ab<mt 
• E^ch Other.'* 

Ckiwes are c omp osed on tl» basis of echnidtyp 
j^nder (for balance), and within dass mi the ba^ 
(lability as mrasured to a great extent by teadmr 
evaluations. The qwdal programs and ability 
grouping, hon^ever, serai to dittinguishto a degree 
betwera sodal-race members. This division is 
partly due to Uie legal restrictions an adminis- 
tration of IQ^tetts to minorities, Shloe partidfMtion 
in most of the programs is selected on the basis of 
such tests, minority m^bers tmd to be excluded. 
A few pbsitions are reserved for participation on 
the basb <rf teacher recoinmendati<ms and minority 
^dents are U8«illiy selected for these dots. Despite 
this practice, minorities seem to be under* 
i^ e sen ted in the qyedal programs. 
4|||^e invemgators at Lawson School offer a 
preliminary mgpe^on that radal identity is not a 
salient feature in the school's organization or 
representations, having little to do with the 
patterns of relation^ps. The material available 
suggem that this pattern is e^)ecially true in the 
lower grades. If this hypothesis is borne out, 
Lawson wouidj^robably be at the oppmite end of 
the pole finonfSheridaA High School with respect to 
interactional patterns,- with the other study schools 
in our comparison arranged between them. The 
^udy at Lawson should be of significant interen 
and forthcoming information should provide 
valuable material concerning the framework 
presented in this paper. 
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IV. The Sodal Context of AUenation: 
New Policy Research on Lower-Class 
Black Studehts in Desegregated Schools 

By George W. NobHt * 
and Thomas Collins 



Introduction ' - _ 

School desegregation has been a disqai c tmg 
challenge to the onique £aith of Amoicans in their 
sodai tnstitudons. Americans are emmenrly prac- 
tical, and they express that practicality by creating 
solutions to whatever problenis they percetiw. In 
this rontett, desegregation is the obvious solution^ 
to segregation. Unfortonately, practiol solutions 
to complex sodM problems like segrqpacion seem 
hardly realistic in a rapidly chatting worid. They 
are an essentially ronedial appt^ch that leaves 
society vulnerable to the turbulence of rhattging 
political winds and whims. Public policy emerging 
as a result of this remedial approach is heavily 
reliant upon^the definition of the problem and its 
severity and signifirance. even as thew definitions 
are largely created by political interest groups and 
tl^ media. Policymakers are teft with tKe charge to 
create soludons to problems as they are polidcally 
defined.^ 

There is at least one other way for society to ad- 
(faess social change and its sufficiency for a social 
and moral order. It is often called prevention, im- 
plying that, somehow, change can be managed so 



1 . Of course, policymakers regularly attempt to re- 
define ''problems.** Success at this often is indicative of 
the relative "weakness'' of the other politically derii^ 
definitions. The "problem'' orientation is the firK hurdle 
in the process of redefining a problem and one that takes 
massive amounts of data as well as political power. 
Further, policymakers often use social research to help 
redefine i>rpblemst but us^ representative sampling and 
quantitatt\« designs as the hallmarks of appropriate 
policy research. This type of research seems to promise 
little gain in understanding such problems and thus to 
offer little hope for achieving an informed public policy. 



as not to produce probkms* Many, rec€%nizing 
this, have argued that public poliqr. and parti- 
cularly educational policy, needs to be;, based 
more upon the remits of social research, hoping 
that re^arch will ob^ctxvely delineate a {ooblem 
so that the facts are indiqnitabfe, and the 
definition.more univexfaUsdc* Social research has 
^Idom be» up to this rhalleiage; ^^facts"* are 
hardly indisputsd>le in the redu^tionistic rendering 
of a hi|^ qualified social sdence. Further, the 
role of research has been structured with the 
problem-solution onphasis. Hij^ily quandtadve 
policy research with such an emphaos may ignore 
the context of the supposed problem and the 
meanings attached thereto^ and thus may be of ' 
little use in understanding dther the actual nature 
d^the problem or the tradeofiBi of potential 
solutioiM. Without an undemanding of tl^ context 
of the supposed froblon, pr e ventive , let alone 
remedial, public policy can hardly be informed by 
social re^arch. 

In the case of school desegregadon, a less posid- 
vioic and quantitative approach enables an 
examination of a suppraed solution, and points 
rather dramatically to the limitations of quantita- ^ 
tive jK)Ucy r^arch. The papers in this volume 
result from this approach and serve the case for a 
new direction in policy research well. 

The new direction in policy rexarch exemplified 
in this volimie is obviously ethnographic. Tliat is, 
instead of employing survey or experimental 
methcMioiogics, this type of policy research is con- 
cerned with placing eVents in their fiidler context of 
meaning as it is experienced by ^tting parti- 
cipants. Spicer (1976:341) writes of policy- 
oriented ethnographic research: 
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In the study thne shoold be use of the emic 
approach, that is, the' gathering of data on 
attitudes and value ori^tations and social 
rdations dixectly £np^ die people enga^^ 
QUldng of a given^bUcy 
policy impii^/itshcwU be hdbdCp that in« 
dude placement of the policy ded&on in the 
context of tl^ competing or cooperating 
interesia, .with their value orientations, out of 
which tltf .policy fiirmulaticm emerged; t^ re- 
quires rdiating it to the economic, politicml. and 
other cpfiiexts identifiable as retevant in the 
lodo-cultural syutm. It should ix^ude hk- 
torical study, that is,, smne diachronic acquain- 
tan^ with the policy ami piriides giving rise to. it . 
Finally, it should include consideration of con- 
ceivable alternatives of how other varieties of this 
class of policy have been ai:^lied with what 
result^, in short, omiparative understandii^. 

In this paper we can look at one result of an 
educational intervention and place it in its fuller 
cdfiotot of meanii^, exploring its implicatioiu for 
policy and policy research. The one result ^ de- 
segregation that we will examine is thfe aliqiation of 
lower-class black students from thdr desegregated 
schools. Farther, we wiU exaniine tlu Mdal omtext 
of this alienation and derive from this discission a 
critique of school de se gre ga tion policy and the 
research upon which At was based. 



Alienation of the Lower-class 
Black Studen ^ 

^ It . is obvious that alienation- 4$ a complex 
attribute we asngn U) humans, and that any defini- 
tion of it will aUpw others to invoke their alternate 
definitions as a. critique, dur definition is a 
grounded one, inductively derived from otn»erva* 
^tions inr the schools studied, and refers to the a>n* 
nectedness of the lower-class ^lack student to the 
school and its participants.* h also 'considers the 
degree of poweriessness to negotiate a more "con* 
nected'* and less alienated lifestyle. Jessor ei al. 
(1968 : IDS) come quite dose to our definition when 
they write: 'The dimension (alienation) includes 
isolation in the sense of being reacted, excluded, or 
repudiated-^ in social relations; in the sense of 



lacking commonalities with others, that is, the 
abwice of diared values../* 

Alienation is, then, bdng less connected and 
powerful in social settings as compared with other 
participants; in the case of school de scyr eg a rion. 
the salient participants for this amapariwn are 
uraallyKldtp midrats who. as they r<Mnplaif< about 
the effects df de se gr ^a titm, stUl mafair^^'t^ con- 
aiderable ccmtrol ov«r idiool activities even as a 
minority in the^school? 

Since ethnographies are inductive and holistic, 
the full character of ali^iation needs no furthet 
definition at this time; it wiO be elaborated as" we 
proceed. 



The social context of alienattdn 

Our concern is with alienation of lower*class 
black studentt from the sctool. Many believe that 
these ttudaitsni£Ea-bemmpf their femilies. It is 
usually argued that poor families equip their 
children inadequately for successlul negottaticm of 
school life. Attempts are nxH. often made to under- 
stand the mtCTactive rdaticmship . between lower 
da^ minority fismilies and the public schools, and 
to consider the relative powerlessnes of these 
families as a factor in their often-cited lack of 
responsiveness to school demands. It can be argued 
that parents in lower-class families are uMally 
without tl^ resources of power. They are not 
effectively represented by political parties, labor 
unions, and voluntary asodations. and have often 
experienced the power of public schools to define 
the lives of children. As a result, they are* likely to 
defer to the public schools and their expertise in the 
supervi^on and guidance of their children. As one^ 
black, Mxth-grade teacher explains: 

These parents dichotomize between thfir in- 
fluence and the formal synem. They do not see it 

* ^ ' 



2. It should be emphasized that lower-class blacks 
were not always the most alienated student group in the 
schools, nor were whites the least ; it depended upon the 
ethnicity present in the school. Since desegregation, 
however, usually is in reference to whites and blacks, the 
decision was madi^o concentrate on the lower-class 
black student. 
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u a cooperative ^fort bm^eoi the teachers and 
themselves. A parent vdll lock at me and say, 
'•You're the expert, you know how to do it Even 
in such skilb as obvious as bowling or exposing 
the kid to career goals, the parents think the 
5cho(^ should teach the kids. 

EvTO the inter a ct i o ns of families with schooling 



have d imeri s ion s of alienation. Slack kywer-dan 
parents lack the power to afiect many aqiects of 
public schoding. They undottand that the nchool 
will nm be nspcmxw (o tfa«r desires even while it 
asks them to be t^tpasuhe to it. In dunt, the 
alienated often do not participate fully in school 
events, in part because of isolation and in part 
because thdr actions net few rewards desirable to 
than. 

Our concern here, however, is with the context 
6f alienation as it existt in sdU^ols* Essentially, 
there are three contexts oi alienatioQ that were 
revealed in the schools ttudied: the economic 
context, the political context, and the cultural 
^mtext. The ecommiic con te x t refers to the per* 
ception of the relationship of sclu)oling and later 
otiployment. The political context refm to ianes 
of control and power in the desegregated schools. 
The culttiral context fmmdes a portrait of the 
value system of the bwer^ass black student as 
they address schooling. 



The economic context 

Most educators would agree that schools wotild 
probably be more pleasant places if they did not 
have to fimcticm as vehicles for labor market access. 
Without this requirement, schools could develop 
tolerance for a diversity of personal styles and 
learning «yles. They would probably be less rigid 
and more humane. Nevertheless, they are vehicles 
for labor market access, and the meaning of 
schooling is largely defined by its potential payoff 
for careers. Teachers inform students of it and 
ttudents eventually leam its saliency. 

High unemployment in recent years seems to 
have dampened thfi spirits of even the mo» 
optimistic students. Nevertheless^ employment is 
salient to the lower-class black students. WitAcss 
the following account of a seventh-grade class 
discussion: 



Talking about the bubonic plague in the Middle 
Ages, Mr. Thomf^m said that one out of every 
four people in Europe died. Tim (a black male), 
totally serums, said: ""It was real easy for the 
people who were ^ to get ^bs.** 

Thi8<4s 4y^ifirant for several seaMns. FSrst/ it 
' pmntt to the^importance of emplo^^mem f» people 
whose famili^have struggkd to ^ and keep jobs. 
Second, since\the account is by a sev«Dth-grade 
student, it demittrates tl^ penetratitm id labor 
market entry omKons to even ratlw young 
ttudents. In the Kfam>ls studied, thew concerns 
increased as stuorats p ro g res se d through the 
grades, ami becam^ more salient as trading or 
ability groufring ww^hnpo^ middle and high 
school. The aspiratitms of the lower-class black 
ttudratako changed as\hey grew older. One black 
fieldworker commented: 

I quesdoned sixty difiianem\boys fs^m primary 
and secondary schools attempting to measure 
their aqnration levels. Ohe^ of the mou pro- 
nounced findings was that boys in mondary 
schools had lower aspir^ticms than those in 
primary sc1uk>1s. Even idien boys from primary 
and secondary schools were from the same fami- 
lies, there was a definite discrepancy between the 
aspirations of the two levels. Sixth and seventh 
graders wanted to be doctors and lawyers, wliile^ 
their brothers in.the twelfth grade were satisfied 
to work at a local manufacturing plant or to 
hang around on the ^reet comer. 

It seen^is that this shift in aspirations and the 
.smdents' experience with tracking or ability 
grouping were correlated, pie sorting created a 
new educational situatipn. One teac^ noted: 

In elementary school you hand carry them 
through the program. When they get to jimior 
high, they are compartmentalized and jiist 
checked off as being absent. 

This same teacher argued that with the compart - 
mentalization comes a lack of commitment, even 
though it was seen as a problem of the students, not 
the program: "MMt of thcn*a^ on a free ride; 
won't identify with the program.*' 

As the student progr^sed to high school, the 
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biack lower-clsm students contintted to evidence 
low commitment to schooling ewn 
vocational programs wm available to them. While 
the students were job-orimted ^can't get a job 
without a diploma"), they developed a ratho* 
sophkcinted analysis of vocational educatkm 
pn^rams. One vocational student put it 
wcdnctly: HPiis is juft another way to keep us 
poorT The lower-class black student also qukkly 
roilized that entry into some vocational program 
was hampered by selecticm criteria that favored the 
better student 'Ndth the approp r i ate skilhf and 
values.** These students often had h^^ adjura- 
tions than the lower-class black ^dents and 
enrolled in vocational pro g r a ms to increase their 
grade point averages so that they mi^t be able to 
negotiate entry into hi^m eduotdon. 

' Those black students wh6 had resigned 
themselves to a more general curriculum, i.e. , not 
pollege preparatory or vocational, uraally ex- 
pressed some despair, over their chances, but also 
put more efibrt into develc^nng stie e ^ repertoires. 
Sl^Tuld all else fail, these alienated ttudoits would 

' try to develop a str ee t career in »>me form of 
"hu^g." 

The economic context of alienation of the lower: 
class biack ^dem from school poiius rather 
dramatieally to the understood relationship of 
schooling and employment. These students scf^ 
schooling as a vehicle to employment, but also as 
the agent which denies access to a wide range of 
career options. They do hot find themselves in 
college preparatory classes ; they anticipate a bleak 
life ojf unttable employment or imderCTipioyment, 
They view vocational programs ambivalently and 
they ''hedge their brta*^ by maintaining dose ties 
with, and a ciUtural repertoire for, street hustling. 
The dynamics of this denial and the minority 
student's adaptation to it will become more evident 
as we discuss the political and cultural contexts of 
alienation for these students. 



The political context 

Life in schools is highly political in the broadest 
sense of the term. The organization of curricula, 
the exercise of teacher authority, the distribution 
of honors, and the establishment of territory all 
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involve the exercise of power. In schools, the poorer 
^dents most often experience power as a force 
wielded over them, rat^ than as a resource they 
can mobtlm; they are truly alienated* Let us look 
more closely at some of the ngnifi<»it features of 
the political context of tl|e alkaated student. 

School desegregation has enabled the entry of 
blacks into formerly whi^ schoob. Howelrer, the >, 

' mode of that entr^ and the schools' r e s jp onse to it 
have not been dosety examined. While there are 
great variations in tl^ amoi^ tlte schods studied, 

^< it is apparrat^^hat de se gregation has n<H changed 
the assi^npdcms <tf educators about tl^ capabilities 
of minority students. 

A monorandum frmn the Director for tl^ 
Division of Secondary Education to all junior and 
s^or high sdu^ prindpals of one system began 
with tlie statement: 

4 It is imperadve that we have more uniformity in 
OUT academic program^ as we enter into our de- 
segregation program in die fall of I97S. Many 
prtKedures which have been optional must ilow 
become standard policy for all schools* 

^The memorandimi continued to discuss course 
levels, computarion of class rank and the grading 
legend: , , 

Assuming there is a need, all schools mu^ offer, 
courses' on. the following levels. 

A, Basic — The treatment of subjea matter 
Material at a level l^low average in the school. 
Remedial work is provided students in this 
grouping. 

B, Standard — This means average, normal, 
regularly pursued course of study* 

C. Enriched — This course is greater in depth, 
broader in content, and one which requires 
originality and cre^vity on the pan of the 
student . This course is to be limited to * 
ojitstanding students. 

D. Advanced Placement — This course 
indicates an accelerated course for pupils who " 
have outstanding ability in the subject. This 
cour^ follows very clraciy the outline proposed 



by Advanced Placement a^d the College En* 
trance Examination Board with emphans on^ ad- 
vanced subject matter content which is com- 

* parable to a college level course. Examples of 
this couiBe are calculus and analytics, second 
year biology, second year chembtry, or English 
and Amerifam history at the highest levd. 
College textbooks are used for these courses. 
Only smdents with superior ability in a particu- 
lar course should be placed in an Advanced 
Placemem course. Studmts who take the Ad- 
vanced Placisnent tett, makeu high .score, ahd 
plan to attend a coUq^ that partidpata in the 

^ Advanced Placement Program will receive 
college credit for work dolfie in high school* 

Some forms of abiUty grouping had cd^etf in tl^ 
above system for years. Significantly, however, the 
abqye metno indiqited a hei^tened onphasis, 
that was in direct response to desegregation. Such 
an emphasis did not exist when xht schools were 
segregfated. In fact, grouping was more optional* 
(See Sagar and Schofield, this volume, for a, dis- 
cussion of the effects of ability gi^ping on tiiter- 
group contact.) ' ^ .\ ^ 

^ InitiaUytheKiiool administrators tried to folloiA^' 

^what thry perceived to be HEW guidelines by 
attempting to match the number of black and 

' white sfliidents in each class. However, as many of % 
the black sti^ents t^gan to fall behind, the ad* 
(dA^M^ation arranged "easy classes** so the seniors 
would be able to graduate at the regularly 
schf^uled time, and by the second Mmester of the 
fim year of desegreglation, the school had estab- 
lished ability groupings in English, biplogy, and 
hktory. Students were coded on a large print-out 
sheet when' being sch^uled in one of the four 
trac)(s: a4vanced pj^cement, acceleratcd> stan- 
dard, and ba^c. A lower track called ''resouicce" 
was added the next year. As one administrator put 
it, "We were not meeting the needs of these 
students. The resource, we assumed, would 
provide special education instead of just giving 

Wial promotion.'^ The number of classes in each 
subject area had to be correspondingly limited. For 
example, only one cla^ of accelerated ^glish 
could be scheduled for one semester; for the 
students to get their full complement of courses, 
the other accelerated courses had to be scheduled 
at alternative times. Hence, the students were 



tracked in such a way that a small number would 
remam together throi^h an ratire day. The results 
were dcKribed by one white mident in tenth 
grade: ''When I was in junior hig^, I had lots^of 
black firimds, but when I got over here they wert? 
just not in any of my classes. I never saw th»i. We 
kind of lott touch with each o^her."* 

The previous educational inequalities betwera 
' white and black sqpregated schqals actually rran- 
forced some of ttoe amunptions. One of the high 
schools drraiatically revealed the dynmics of the 
implax]^entatfon of deMgregation followi^ the 
pairing of the formerly white and black high 
schoott. The pairing of the two sdiools provided 
the black midttits with thidr first iiHiicaticHi of how 
far behind they were in academic wA. Intervie%9 
with several of the blaek parents indicatedT That 
formerly ''good ^dents** wanted to withdraw finom 
sclu)ol shortly after moving into the new prc^ram* 
Many more parents stateji that thdr often opted for 
courses that would place them out^ direct com- 
petitibn with whi^ ^dd^B^tHoits choonng 
their own schedules selected t^w courses which 
avoided the rigorous work to be found in ti^di- 
donal academic programs. Many simply stated 
that they could avoid woiit and guarantee 
themselves "an easy 'B* " by taking ROTC, weal 
musi^ shop, and distributive education* 

English was required for all ^dents, and this 
became tracked by lei^ls almost immediately after 
pairing. Students could take basic English or 
ftand^rd English ; many of time who pii^t have 
takcm accelerated English simply reasoned, "\\%y 
should I work -hard to gtt a XT in accelerated 
English when I can get an 'A' or 'B' in standard 
English? I keep up ray grade point average." 
Hence, those black students who were capable of 
taking accelerated courses would frequently 
withdraw from these classes and schedule 
themselves into classM whefe they knew they would 
be able to achieve a better grade. Two curricula 
developed almost immediately after the pairing: 
one white and one black. 

As this example demonstrates, desegregation 
often resulted in establishment of «sentially 
separate curricula for black and white students. 
The assumptions about the limited potential of 
minority students received new support as teachers 
compared white and black students. The white 
students had a different set of educational ex- 
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pcricnces from the black students; they possessed 
and used a cultural repem»tre that schools res- 
pected. The bllack studmt» sufiiered from the 
' impositioh of standards that more closely matched 
the experiences of ndiitcsT. and developc^i adapu- 
dons diat the teachers often mterpreted as 
indicating Umness. 4 

Teachen actively attempted to get the lower 
class black students to "^eamre up*" to academic 
and iNerhavioral standards. The frukrations of the 
teachen and the students in this situaticm were 
evident in all the schools. Take, for example, the 
following accoum of a hig^ school standard 
English class: 

As the stuid^ts file in. the teacher comments to 
this researcher. 'This is my worst class. If I can 

get by this hour,! feel (he day is over. The noise * 
level is high; a couple of boys aand in the 

doorwaymteractingwithpeersinthehall; there 
is laughing and exchanging of geroires. Tkc 
class has 19 students — three white, 16 black. 
The students are generally better prep^i^ in 
this class than was found to bb the nonrf in the 
^ social studies dasste at this school. For example, 
they have paper, books, and pencils. The 
teacher stands at the front of the room/a cold 
stare on her face, waiting for the cla^ to become 
quiet. After a monologue about the need to 
m^ke a greater effort she starts to talk about a 
forthcoming te« . "We will h^vp an exam if therfc 
aren't any interruptions from another asMxnbly. 
No^, let s go back in the bqoks for a review. " She 
is interrupted by several comments and 
questions spoken out to the class without the 
raising of hands. She waves her hand in a gesture 
foi- the students to be quiet. "You need to know 
the answers to qu^ons in the back of the chap- 
ter." There arc now three students with their 
h^adsxni the desk. She then calls on a boy who is 
volunteering to read by rapidly waving his hand. 
The boy begins, but when he comes to a word the 
teacher stops him and asks another "boy to giy^ 
the meaning. The teacher then gives the etymo- 
logy of the word, A boy interrupts with the 
question, "Do we need to know that oi). a test?" 
The student who just finished reading talks 
across the aisle to a friend ; there is laughing 
back and forthi These two studenu attempt to 
dominate the class by continuously volunteering 



answers to the teacher's questions or by addng to 
read. At tiuB time, 15 minutes into the hour, 
there are only five out of titt 19 mui^its ac- 
tively listening to what has tran^nred in class. 
However, the teacher continues to try to snVolve 
other jtudents, addng a fftl a que^ion — she 
responds with t<^ silence. The teacho-'s 
growing frustration is indicated by^thpchax^fing 
ttmc of her voice* The teacher adcs the only white 
boy in the class to read, .'fhis boy tt a pOOT reader. 
As he makes mistakes the tw> disruptive boys 
continually interrupt and make ccmmwms. A 
girl is B^atd a que^cm ahd again one of the two 
boys yells out the answer before the girl has a 
chance to respond. This boy argues with the 
teacher and the rest trf tl:^ class laughs out and 
begins to talk among themsehw. There are 
fewer people nqw with their heads on their desks. 
Th^e teacher stops the argumem.by lodting away 
Math an expre»ion of disgu^. The class responds 
with silence. The teacher waits a couple of 
moments and then says, ''May I go on?*" One of 
the boys yells back, "Please do." After this in- 
cident the teacher drops the subject short. The 
bell rings; the smdents do not wait for commem 
from the teacher. They simply pick up their 
materials and walk out without any exchange of 
appreciation or acknowledgement between the 
^ teacher andxhe student. After class the ttacher 
appears upset and tense. 'They really don't 
realize ehey are being rude.'' She smarts down a* 
list of students in her roll book, giving the 
reading scores. There aj^ some in this class with 
fifth grade levels and most are in ninth grade 
reading levels w lower. She closes the b<x>k %vith 
the comment, "What can a teacher do with 
material like that?" 

While the teacher's frustration is evident, there is - 
little wonder that lower-class black students 
rc^ntcd classes like this English class. They simply 
had to be endured. It was in class that they learned 
their lifestyle, their speech,, their aspirations, and 
their interaction pattcm^werc not legitimate, and 
they used all of these to destroy the teacher's 
control. It was not uncommon to hear th^ 
teachers remark to black students. 'Why can't you 
bf more like the white kids?" Not surprisingly, the 
students, particuiarFythe boys, built their defenses 
and quietly bided their timei No amount of ' 



c^ling could convince ibem they were wrong. 
Oni*^anictilat^ senior said, 

They (die teac|[iers) don't understand what life is 
all about. They come here from the suburlM and 
tell us what to do with our life. We lmai|alid tell 
them we want to be a lawyer or a brain surgeon 
or something.Uke diat. That's what we learn to^ 
tell folksbaiqk in the.fifth grade just'to get than 
' b£f our backs. T&e dudes (meaning never 
dress up for r^fay like the white kids do. Whiena 
' guy has tq do tlut he's jute going to ttay away 
from class. 

A - 

The lower-class b^ack student not only is alienated 
by exclusion nmp thesfompany of whites and a 
college preparatory curriculum m which he could ' 
effectively compete,^ Jbut also raffers, as well as 
manipulates, the rejection. of teachers who are 
concerned with traditionally defirod acade^iic 
standards. 

Exclusion and rejectipp were also observed to be 
the dynamics of the ethnic relations among the 
students. The go^ students, who* were usually 
whites in the school studied, .comrolled many, 
student actividiw Old honors. The alienated 
students* even if intelested in * the honors an^ 
activities, had difficulty living up to the required 
standards. Further, the gtxxi students .coveted 
these awards and participation as part^'bf the "vita- 
building^' necessary for admission to pmtigiotu - 
colleges and univerndcs, and were outraged when 
awards did not accrue to thme^who wotild use 
them for that purpose. The unequal di^bution of ' 
honors to^minority ^udents is evident in Table. 1 . J ^ 
Minority students were unlikely to be among those 
whom the school and students felt to be worthy of 
recc%nition, even though 42 percent of students' 
*were black in this school. Track'' comp^itiori 
awards and fund raising had more black awardees 
while the other awards were more likely to be givefi 
to whites. 

While alienated sfudents are not totally Without 
power in conyenuonal scliool ^tivines, it was 
'^particularly apparent among the schcK)ls studied 
that they had power in. at leas^ two realms: disrup- \ 
jdon and territoriality. Lo^r-ciass black students 
were often regarded as threatening by whites and as 
a result coul;d establish areas of control, with other 
ethnic groups risking rctributioq for violation of 



their boundaries. Ethnically-controlled territories 
varied ffom' lunchroom tableto ttairwells and rest- 
rooms. Th€ case studies indirated that such terri- 
toriality im^eased with grade level, but- often 
Krljiool pohdes were contributing factors. Tracking 
arid other student sorting mechanism* often led to 
desegregated classrooms and, tharefbre, enhanced 
ethnic identity and coheson. The minority 
ilstudents* schcKiI experienra in many ways became a 
pCCT group experience under these conditions. 
• Territoriality and the pc^ntial for disrupdon, • 
particularly inddenu i that a>ukl be ^oi as 
"radal.a were of great concern to kIkkiI parti- 
dpanu and e^ed a number of respottHS* (See 
Sd^rer and Slawiki, this v)dimM, for a ftillef dis- 
curaon of conflict response.) One hig^ school 
tolerated territoriality, hoping that mddents. 
between black ai^white students would thereby be 
mininmed becauK^ they would interact ^ess. 
Another trie^ to rantrol student' >^use of space by 
controlling "students' free time in school. Thtf 
school eliminated, lunch because of the fear 
that 6thm?%nmpetidon in the lunchroom could 
lead to fightiftg and other forms of dimipdon. 

It %nould be noted, hpweyer, that the level of 
disnipdcm was oft^ overestimated by school 
participants, and in(er-radal indifents prompted 
extensive concern even as thdr actual meanings 
were rather mundane. Students adapted rather 
readily to the situation. One white parent put it this , 
way: 

Listen, the Jiki^^ like school My son wouldn't 
want to jeaw [the school]. He wouldn't want to 
go to the- other high schqoL Oh, sure, he knows 
* , where to go and where nm to go ; he won't go into 
the '*_^hn" but they learn very quickly, they catch 
on to what's safe and what isn't safe.... But look, 
even f walk around all the time and Fm not 
afraid. You know, if you can get parents into the 
place, into the sch(K)ls, they find out it's not 
nearly as bad as they thought it was. You know, 
they think it's a jungle in here and it's jrally not 
like that it all. 

Nevertheless, the alienated student finds his or 
her primary source of power in territoriality and 
the potential for disruption. This power is in direct 
conflict with the school's autjioriry and oftcn cued 
mandate to '^keep the lid on" in desegregated 
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DISTRIBUTION' OF AWARDS 
SIXTH-GRADE HONORS ASSEMBLV 



•* 

TYPE OF AWARD 






DWTRIBimON 




- 


wtn 


bm 


wf 




Perfect Attendance ^ 


7 


4 


5 


5 


"A'' Avera^ 




.2 


• ss 


5 


•*B'* Average 


29 


1 


19 


6 


Outstanding Citizen^ip 




s 


12 


15 


Excellence in AcadCTuc Work and Citizenship 


31 


3 


S3 


5 


Quiz Team . 


7 


* ' ■ 

1 


2 


0 


^ All around excellence ih physical educadon^ 
including at lea^ one ^pon, and attitude 


2 


2 


0 




Physical Fitness 
Good ' 

TuniflfF A^i^rif 

Prc^denti^ Aw^^d 


0 
1 

6 


0 

2 
7 


7 
4 

0 • 


4 

0 
0 


Physical ^ucation Citizenship 
*' • 


0 


0 


1 

2 . 


1 


Soccer Team- 


I 


0 


0 


0 


Swim Team Medalists in city-vvide 










competition , * ' 


8 


2 


9 


2 


Track Medalists in city-wide 










competition 


s 


8 


5 


3 


Tennis 
f 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Most money raised in cancer swim 
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schools. The desegregated schools allowed the 
minority student few arenas of power, and the ones 
the ^dents did develop on their own mmle tli^m 
e^^nmore vulneralile to the authority of the sdtool. 
Thus minority students often were dispropor- 
donately cUadpUned and suqiended — and fiuther 
alienated from school. 



The cultural context 

^ As th^previous two sections indicate, the lower- 

class black student re^nds and adaj^ to a rather 
complex political economy within the school. 
These adaptations are largely cultural and repre- 
sent attempts to protect the self and to establish 
identities and resources in face of the economic and 
political contingencies we have already discussed. 
These contingencies are not abstract ; they are ex- 
perienced in everyday interactioni between the 
alienated minbrity ^dent and other school parti- 
cipants. While we have discussed the omtexts of 
many of these interactions already, there is a more 
cultural context in which values systems can be 
comfipred and the situation of the alienated 
minority student more fuUy revealed. 

In the cpse studies, it was evident that the 
concept of a simple dichotomy between black 
students and white students is a gross distortion of 
existing reality. Within each ethnic or racial group 
there are distinct value sy^ems that give meaning 
both to school experiences and ethnic identifi- 
cation. A knowledge of both inter-radal and intra- 
racial cultural differences helps us better under- 
hand the alienated minority indent . Intriguingly. 
the case studies revealed that to reach an under- 
handing of the alienated Iower*class black 
students, one must also understand the situarion of 
the committed, successful black student — a 
person in the middle. 

The minority students in the case studies faced 
many contingencies in attempting to negotiate 
schooHng successfully. Many who did not meet the 
"standards" found an ethnic identity available to 
them . but those minority students who did meet the 
standards were also in a precarious fKisition. First, 
the standards themselves were a constant threat. 
Not only must one make the grades, but one must 
do well on standardized tests. Not only must one 
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compete academically, but one must compete 
socially for club memberships, honors and teacher 
reconmimdations. Seccmd. they had to challenge 
ethnic boundaries. The white-controlled activities 
often were the' most prestigiotis, and the striving 
black student had to emulate whites to be socially . 
acceptable. Nevertludes, they could not escape 
their ethnicity as far as the whites were concerned : 
white sttidems oft» manipulated a^pring blacks 
for their own ends. 

The costs to the successful black student were 
more than the denial of his or ha cultural heritage 
- by ''acting white"" and developing a distrustful eye 
for those wluim he or she had to emulate* They 
were sublet to derogadon by studenu of tl^ own 
racial heritage who had not achieved academic 
success. The black ^dents who were relegated to 
the bade or standard curficuU chided their more 
successful peers for '^acting white/* and occasion- 
ally attempted to odl for ethnic allegiaroe. These 
more aUenated studmts had generally developed 
street repertoires and werjr regputled as a threat to 
the proficient black ^udentt who had cultivated an 
hnage contrary to the stereotypes of blacks held by ' 
whites. The proficient blacks argued: 

That bunch in the low-inccnne housing pro^cts 
don*t like whites and just hate them to death* 
They are always sm<}king dppe in the projects. 
Almost every girl in the pro^cts has a baby. 

The peer pressure was great and often forced the 
student to choose between acting (''^reet") black 
I and acting white not only in school, but 
holistically. The unwccetsful black ^udents would 
not allow their successful compatriots the luxury of 
degrading black culture for school pul^p<»es. They 
saw it as an either-or proposirion: either all black 
or all white. Ethnicity was behavioral and cultural 
in their minds; one's ^netic heritage was not suf- 
ficient to define ethnic identity. One female black 
student explained her experience of these 
pressures : 

They won^t give you a chance. This startcd^n thc^ 
tenth ^ade. This white girl in ray classroom was . 
very talkative, very pretty, and you just couldn r 
be mean to her. And her name was Mary, and 
she lived in the nicest block in this yhite com- 
munity, and we became very close. If -you saw 
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one of us, y<M saw the other. And after that*. . 
Well, no one liked me anyway because my 
momma dressed me real nice. They use^ to say I 
thought I was white before I ever, talked to a 
white pexson* When I Parted being with her, 
they were just getting all motivated*. *and they 
beat me up every emiing anyway and this gave 
them even more reason. But after that they 
wouldn't speak to me. I amid, count my black 
friends on one hand. That inaie me feel bad, 
because I kik>w I'm black, t^t, you kxunr, you 
Stan acting like thtm and talking like ffaem* I 
became ch»iged, imng kind ^f white slang and 
dressing like Mary did. I jtist thought because my 
black friends weren't giving me a chance.*. 

Another black student commented, "You kmm, 
it's weird, nobody likes me at school, and it's more 
blacks than whites...." 

All in all, the profidem black student was 
required to publicly renounce his or her ethnic 
heritage for the chance for. succ«s.' Those 
students who had few prospects for the accelerated 
curriculum, high school status, and college recog- 
nized this transition. As one of these alienated 
students argued: 

Carl — his kind is trying to act white. Do you 
know Susan? She forgot she is black, she dresses 
white, she acts white, she even talks white* 
Darryl is an Oreo, he's busy getting his titles. 
Blacks working, in the ofGce ain't really black, 
just look at Greg. Paulette turned white for a- 
while but now she has turned back black. David 
is just like a ^hite boy. ' 

The proficient black student found it necessary 
to manipulate credential building in many ways. 
Almost universally, however, it was required that 
these students "act white/' A commonly expressed 
opinion by black students was. 

White students have more freedom and you are 
disciplined less. If you want to get ahead you 



3. h is understood that the **ethnic heritage'* in 
qu^tion is politically defined within the context of the 
dese^egated school, and often emphasii^ ''street 
culture" rather than the larger domain of black culture. 



have to act white. The teachers like you if you act 
white. If you act white you get better grades. 

These ^udrats had to rejea their culture for the 
purposes of schooling; the fontingmdes of mcccss 
in the schools studied seemingly required it and 
tl^ adapted* Neverthele», the adaptation taught 
manyjessons, not the least of which was to distrust 
mdiites: 

« 

This is all in ju^ learning how to deal with these 
devils. Even in petty things,. .tfa«y will w 
trickery if need be. 

The examples of the distnm of whites were many in 
the accounts of the interviews with these students : 

He said black students loved to participate in 
club meetings, but the ma^rity of meetings 
where you really had fun or really got into some* 
thing were held at white studoits' housi;^ that 
were far from the school. These meetings were 
usually held at nig^t and black students did not 
have transportation to get to them* He thought 
this was just another extension of the white 
people being tricky. He felt that they knew that 
black students couldn't come out of their houses, 
so therefore they couldn't have that much input 
into the clubs the whites wanf^to control. 

Even tokenism was thought to indicate trickery: 

Cordette Crane was a'black student. She was on 
the studeiA council, she was a majorette and 
homecoming queejv She had lots of activities. 
She was the only black asked to participate on 
the prom committee. She was appointed, it was 
believed, as a joke. It was argued that these white 
f^ople knew Cordette would not actively parti- 
cipate on the prom committee because she was 
out for popularity. She just had too many activi- 
ties to want to really^ get into the prom 
committee. 

One of the black members of our research team 
commented in her account of an interview with one 
of the highly successful black students: 

Clark is not bitter, does not hate white people. 
He likes white people, but it stresses him that you 
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have to treat these people with a 
spoon. He said he would never want to go bac 
the segregated environment becaii j r jplggllif inn 
had taught him hcf^TfS^SeJi with white people, 
what they expected. He felt they had tatm^ him 
how to snile and at the same time be able to stick 
them^n the back. He md he was now able to do 
this — now able to play their games. <tf smiling 
on the finont and having no good intimticms on 
the backl 

These dilemmas for the profidem, committed 
minority ^dent h%hli^t the cultural context of 
alienation for the lower-class black student. The 
alienated minority studrat was h^^y ethnic. That 
is, since the alienated students rarely competed 
with whites, they did not see the necessity to "take 
on** the cultural attributes of being white. Betauw 
of their faihire to achieve school "success,'' they had 
little vested interest in the p rocesaes of the school; 
since "acting white" was seen as a necessary part 6f, 
success in school, these alienated students were free 
to atmme their ethnic heritages (as they prenuned 
them to be). Being ethnic in adolescence is largely 
grounded in peer interactions, and these students 
were highly peer -oriented. They had little option; 
the peer group was the main arena in which they 
could exercise control. 

' These students also had to begin tb construa 
identities and status systems, since the conventional 
identities and statuses found in schools were not 
available to them. They often celebrated their 
ethnicity and the importance of their peers. The 
peer groups were source of power and protection 
via territoriality and disruption. The peer sodetia^ 
constructed their own social structures and 
awarded lH>th status and power. For alienated 
minority youth the only settings in which they were 
able CO achieve itatus and power were peer settings. 
Given their lack of power vi^-d*vis conventional 
institutions like schools, these students also had to 
rely on their social networks to develop economic 
survival strategies. For some, this meant "hustling" 
of various sorts; for others this meant unstable 
employmeiit. 



Alienation, D^gregation and 

Policy Re^arch: 

Some Integrating Conduaons 

We have explored the social context of 
alienation for tl» lower-class black student in (|e* 
segregnted schoob by <*yflpiiwjyig xbt emnomic, 
political aAd cultural meanii^ that surround his 
« or her experiences* It is evidmt that de iq p r ^ a tion 
has i^t alleviated much, if iltty, of their alienatiOT^ 
I>e bUck midents stiO find schooliiq^ to be II major 
contingency of adolesceim. For them, diiegre- 
gation has not provided more eoimmuc oppor* 
(unity. It has not led to omtrol of pcHver and " 
resources in the publk school. It hasm>t led to their 
cultural integrat»m. Desegregation has meam only 
that more blacks an(i whites attend the same 
^ schools, albeit no; necessarily the same classes. 
Unfortunately, one could have predicted this 
outcome. The courts have relied jn^marily upon 
mnedies that reqtured a numerical mixing, often 
ignoring imies of quality of instruction, materials, 
and curritula. This ronedy was derived from the w 
results of the EEOS (Equal Educational Oppor- ^ 
, tunity Study [Coiemann, 1966]) as these difiused 
into public knowle<^. As we all have been 
repeatedly informed, thcMe results demon^rated 
that the academic achievement of blacks was en- 
hanced when they attended school with whites. 
The courts found this finding easily implementable 
^ as policy and numerical mixing became a popular 
remedy for segregated schooling. 

While one must be careful not to argue some 
linear progression from research findings to court 
actions, it does appear that judges are likely to 
argue that evidence frotp social sciences i{| appro- 
priately used to inform the remedy decifion, not 
the Constitutionality d^ion. Therefore, it seems 
that social research has a certain responsibility to 
be able to inform courts fully as to the significant 
features of schooling and achievement. Research 
like EEOS has not fully satisfied that responsibility ; 
as a result, new approaches to policy research may 
well be warranted and productive. The real issue is 
not that EEOS was methodologically or con- 
ceptually weak, but that with a quantitative survey 
design, it simply could not isolate the interpretative 
understandings that could have informed edu- 
cators and courts as to the relative sufficiency of 
various remedies. Highly quantitative^ positivistic 
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research derives int^retadons, not from the 
settings midied, but from social theory. As a result, 
positivmic research ts acfequate as policy rcseaxd^ 
only to the extent that theory is an accurate 
portrayal of the events under study. This is 
problematic since positivimc research pro* 
cedurally botmd to be a tett of theory. That b. for 
positivittic research to be adequate as policy 
research, it mtm be assumed that whatever theory 
it is testing is already relatively accurate, a 
seoningly hopeless lineal mire. Setting tbk 
problem aside, it can be argued that posltivistic 
research is likely to be an appropriate polky 
research nMl^olc^ predseiy becauK it serves 
the interc^ of theory. The hypotheses and the 
questions to be studied are deduced from theory. 
The results inform theory. In the end, for poeati- 
visdc research to be adequate as policy research it 
must be ba^ on theoretical policy models that 
need to be tested* The researcher b allowed to l^m 
little from the setting itself about the appropriate 
interpretations of events; these are to deriw from 
theory and ideally are specified prior to the 
initiation of the study. 

Many of these problems are avoided when con- 
ducting ethnographic research. It is not bound to 
theory ; it is bound to the setting. Its duty is to 
present an accurate portrayal of the forces in play, 
their interactions, and their meanings to the people 
who experience them. As policy ressearch, it 
enables more sophisticated understandings of the 
controversies and characterises which remedies 
must address in order to achieve succes. It places 
remedies in the fuller context of meanings that 
make up the experiences we call schooling. Given 



that policy is m>t totally ba^d upon research, these 
types of findings may well be more informative to 
the policy debate than i^ti^ical results would be* 
Even research^ are becoming aware of the limits 
df positivistic research* For example, ,St. John 
(1975 : 122-S), after reviewing the existing research 
on the outcomes of school desegregation for 
children, comduded: 

.*.far more illuminating would be small*scale 
studies involving anthropological observations of 
the process of inusradal schooling, acrcm set- 
tings dii^rse in black«white radons and in 
middle-class-lower-class* ratios, and also diverse 
in their educational philosophies and 
techniques. 

Both approaches to policy research are needed, 
but they should loused more in concert. If this had 
been the case, the existing school desegregation 
remedies might have been able to anticipate and 
avoid the alienative consequoices cd desegregation 
for lower-class minority indents. A cmnbination of 
approaches might have sugge^ed that desegre- 
gation, to be effective, mvM challenge the role of 
schools in stratifying our society. Minority ^dents 
would have benefited more from desegregation if « 
iimead of concentrating on numerical mixing, the 
courts had looked more closely at the economic, 
political and cultural cCMitexts of sdKMiltng and 
racism, and mandated less ^ratification, more 
^ political equality, and as a result, more acceptable 
cultural alternatives — all within schools, since 
they, and not school districts, are the avenues to 
equal educational opportunity. 




y. Integrating the Des^^ated School; 
Perspectives, Practices and Posjaibilities 



By H« Andrew Sagar 
and Janet Ward l^hofield 



Introduction s 

A familiar bout which might be adopted by the 
rare community or school board that is committed 
to implementing integrated education: "The 
difficult we do at once: the impodble takes a little 
longer." '"The difficult/* in this case, refers to 
desegregaium, the physical mixing of formerly 
isolated ethnic groups by aiwjgning them to th# 
same schools* Seemingly simple, this procedure has 
often been complicated enormously by political 
controveny and grass-roots rcnmnce, as well as by 
such "H^i^istical problems as tran^xming and 
meshing those who were formerly segregated. Yet 
. the difficulties have rarely proved insurmountable, 
once the commitment to de^gregation has been 
made. 

Integration, as well shall use it, is "the 
impossible." It is a rtiore ambitious term, pointing 
beyond mere physical desegregation to the . 
formation of a viable social system that incor- * 
porates and accommodates each of^the formerly 

'/isolated groups (Pcttig^, 1967).* Social ime- 
gration presupposes, bi^t does not automatically 
follow, physical desegregation. The stubborn race 
i'nd'clas^ barriers appai^t in the schools studied 
might lead a pe^imist^^o conclude that genuine 

' integration in our KKricty is virtually impossible. 
' The importance of striving toward the elusive 
goal of social iiuegratiim is highlighted by the 
tendency of the s^dies considered here to confirm, 

' the theoretically-based drediction that desegrega- 
ai&n alpne offers little [ hope of providing the 

• educational equity radorsed by Brotvn v. Board of 
^Education, and even !e» of dispelling the mis- 
understandings,' biases, and fears which Continue 
to divide the American people. In the following dis- 

' cuasion of problems encountered in desegregated 



schoob, we dwell on these problen^ not^ only to 
present readers with an analysis ol what often 
occurs in such schools, but also to mggest alter- 
native approaches which may enable American 
schools to make good on tl^ boast that integration 
will simply "take a little loi^." 



Prelude to Integration: 
E^blishing the Mix 

Those who remember the loi^ years of inertia, 
litigation, and defiance following the Supreme 
Court's invalidation of state-imposed school 
segregation may be taken aback by oiur assertion 
that^the admittedly difficult task of de se greg a tion 
can be accomplished "at once." The Warren 
Q>urt, which rendered the Broxm decision, anti- 
cipated some difficulties and was at fmt inclined to 
be patient, inst^cting the district courts to take 
into account the practical problems of implemen- 
tation. Local school aiithorities were required only 
to make "a prompt and reasonable start," and to 
proceed with al delil^rate speed." 

Oyer 15 liti^us and painful years, the Court s 
initially passive stance gradually hardened in the 
face of increasingly obvious ^ southern intran- 
sigence (Read, 1975). Decisions in 1969 and 1970, 
^ reversing delays and ordering immediate desegre- 
gation, marked the great breakthrough. After 
years of stalling, legal maneuvering, and defiance, 
massive desegregation was finally implemented in 
countless southern communities, often with 
brea^taking speed. One school district after 
another accomplished an admittedly difficult task 
ainiost immediately. 
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One caiv by no wretch of the imi^[ination see 
desegregation of America's schools as anywhere 
near accomplished. Yet, desegregated schooling is 
now a reality for literally millions of ^dents, 
whereas a quarter of a century ago it was virtually 
unknown. Although piog ic ss in de se gre g ation has 
been notably faster in the south than in most otlw 
parts of the country, recGU years hai^ seen much 
increased pressure in other r^ions« and actual im- 
plementation of desegregation plans in a number 
of major cities out^de the south. 

The predse criteria used by various concerned* 
parties to determine if a sdm>l can be labelled de- 
segregated are surpriiingiy unclear. Obviously, a 
basic criterion is the percentage of students from 
various racial and*or ethnic backgrounds in the 
school. For escample, the Supreme Court, in Green 
V. County School Board, 1968, ruled that a 
''freedom of choice" program in which a few black 
students transferred to previously all-white schools 
wasnot effective desegregation since it brught only 
15 percent of the district's black children into the 
white schools. With no further instructiom from 
the high court concerning the nature of an effective 
plan, the lower courts began to concentrate more 
and more upon the percentage of race mixing as a 
criterion of desegregation (Read, 1975). 

Jusf what racial or ethnic mix is necessary for a 
school to be considered desegregated varies 
considerably from situation to ntuation, and from 
observer to observer. For example, schools studied 
by Rise (1978) and Useem as examples of 

token desegregation were over 90 percent white. A 
school which was not 80 percent black was 
cla^fied by Singer (1966) as segregated, whereas 
Porter (1971) treats a classroom that was 70petcent 
black as desegregated. 

In the eyes of many apprehensive whites, a given 
proportion of black students looms larger man an 
identical proportion of white studeius. For 
example, a school which is two-thirds white may be 
perceived as desegregated whereas a school which is 
two-thirds black is seen as essentially segregated. 
Pawnee West High School was regarded by many 
Pawnee residents as "the black high school" even 
though white students actually constituted a slight 
majority. One school studied sought to recruit* 
through open enrollment, a student body which 
was 58 percent white and 42 percent black. When 
the school opened with a student body which was 47 



percent white, a local reporter wrote that it had 
failed in its efforts to recruit an integrated student 
body. Reflecting this same feeling, a white sixth 
grader reported to his member after the firn day of 
.scl»ol that the school was "wall-to-wall blac^.'* 
White sensitivity to the p r o p o rtion of blacks 
appears to ttotn from two main factors. Firtt, mc^ 
whites are used to being manbers of the majority 
group. Many ha^ virtually w direa contact with 
blacks and veiy Utt£e indirect omtact. Second* 
althou^ they haae no prrar penonal experience 
with blacks they ffequeiuly hold nc^tsve stereo- 
types about them. Both of these factors would 
appear to lead whites to be especially sensitive to 
the presence of blacks. Both the emphasis on 
remaining a laige ma^rity, and the assumption 
that blacks will cause problems, are apparent in the 
following conversation amcmg some white ^a£f 
membets on the Btr day of a token de seg regated 
program, in the school studed by Rist (1978 :SS): 

\ 

When Mrs. BrdCm said Donald (a nie^ black 
student) would be no problem, one of the secre- 
uries...said, "I don't think with this small 
numl»...that there should be any problems. 
Now if there were seventy-five or a hundred, it 
would be di£Ferent. But I don't think twenty- 
eight will make any difference at all. We 
probably won't even know they arc here." This 
comment was greeted with nods of agreement 
from the other teachers. 

Anpther bade faaor influencing the mix of 
students considered nece^ary to achieve desegre- 
gation, is the racial mix of the community sur- 
rounding the school or schools in question. For 
example, WarShauer and Dentler (1967) have 
recommended that researchers consider a school to 
be desegregated only if the percentage of the 
students of each group in the ^dent body is 
tetween 50 and 200 percent of that group's 
representation in the entire community. There is, 
however, much difference of opinion over how to 
define tfie surrounding coumiunity (see Sullivan, 
this volunje, for a discussion of the definition of 
community). The courts have frequently defined 
''surrounding community * as the entire school 
district, which generally encompasses many 
neigh borh(K>d$ of varying racial character. The 
Supreme Court has declared that district-wide 
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population radot are '^useful ftardng points'" for 
planning student assignments in a desegregated 
sy^em (Read, 1975). Subsequently, lo^ j^ourts 
have repeatedly focused upon uniform ratio 
criteria as the hallmaiic of a desegregated sy^em. 

Obviously, des eg reg a tion au^ieved through 
instituting a uniform radal m» in aU the sdKKiU in 
a school system has very different consequences for 
the social c(»nposition o£ dififamt schoob, 
depending upcoi the ethnn: character the school 
district in which they are located. Two ol the 
prjevioualy all-white schools studied became pre* 
dominasdly black by court decree, reflecting the 
black majorities in each of the district- wide school 
populatioitt. In contrast, the black minority at 
Pawnee West was acttially reduced sli^tly, lagain 
in the interests of district-wide racial balance. Yet 
another school was under pre^re to further 
reduce the size of its white minority to reflect the 
heavy prepondenmce of blacks in the dty school 
distria population. 

The community composition guideline is not as 
clear-cut as it fim ap^&ears. The way in which one 
defines the mrrounding community can dramat- 
ically affect the population make*up. The court's 
position has met opposition from those who believe 
that the relevant community is the neighborhood, 
a much narrower definition of community than the 
school dii^rict, since, for many people, the psycho- 
logical (or even practical) boundaries between 
neighborhoods are likely to be drawn where shifts 
in racial, ethnic, or social class compofition of 
those areas occur. Neighborhood schools, which 
have come to carry such emotional ^|^al, tend to 
be segregated almost by definition. 

While seeming too broad to the advocates of 
neighborhood schools, the court's emphasis on 
desegregation within district lines is seen as tcK) 
restricted by others, since it pitnrides no basis for 
significant desegregation of many predominantly 
black inner-city districts or heavily white suburban 
districts. For this reason, advocates of interracial 
schooling have tried on several occasions to 
persuade the courts to broaden their definition of 
the relevant community. In 1974, district court 
JudgeStephan J. Roth ordered metropolitan-wide 
desegregation of the black inner-city schools and 
white suburban schools in the Detroit area, 
declaring'^hat "district lines are simply matters of 



political convenimce and may not be used to deny 
constitutional rights" (quoted in Read, 1975:44). 
However, he was overruled by the Supreme Court, 
which emphasized that dittxict lines could be ^ 
aside only where the^evidence indicated that a 
constitutional violaticm within one district had 
produced significant segregation in gnother 
district. 

The Detroit decision did not rule ou$,^^ posa- 
bility of inter-district desegregation elsewhere 
(metropolitan-wide desegiegadon afiecting over 
half of Delaware's public sclm>ls has recently been 
ordered and implemented in the M^lmington 
area), but it place a heavy bunfen of proof upon 
potential plainti£b. It re^LfBrpEied the dntinction 
between dejure-de facto segregation ; the fact that 
"*de/acto"" school segregatii>n rests upon readential 
patterns shaped in large pan by l^al and illegal 
discriminatory practices points up the ambiguity of 
' the distinction (Read, l^fS)- 

One ^dy site provides an interesting illustration 
of the frequenUy complicated, non-neutral nature 
of district lines. In accOToance with state law, 
Bradford has expanded during the latt S5 years 
through annexation of several neighboring sub- 
urban communities^ Each of these \xmununities 
has been permitted to vote on whether or not to ^in 
the city school district. All of the incorporated 
black communities, and some of the white areas, 
joined the city sy^em but several other white 
neighborhoods voted to remain in the county 
schools. About 4(H)0 children, mosdy white, live in 
the city but arc not counted in the city's school 
population, now predominandy black. This had 
resulted in the anomalous situation of the G'randin 
school, which is part of the city system, being 
required to reduce the size of its white student 
population, already a minority, even though whites 
stiii constitute a majority of the total city 
{X)pulation. Significanriy, the federal district court 
denied a petition to incorporate the "city-out * 
areas into the Bradford system or to merge the city 
and county schools. The court ruled that the racial 
imbalance between the city and county schools had 
hot resulted from intentional discrimination. 
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Rcscgregation 

**All'^chc segregadoQ in the dtty 
was put in one buikUng/* 
—Crossover Hi^ Sduxil 

Student. 

Knowing the initial racial compoaition of the 
student body in a school or school district may 
district still may not give an accurate indication of 
the amount of imeigroup contact actually 
'occurring. Although considerable public atten- 
tion has been given to the issue of desegregation, 
much less has been given' to the phenomenon 
which frequently appears to follow it: resegre* 
gation within the desegregated school or sc&ool 
district. The one type of resegregation which has 
, received public notice is that stemming from 
"white flight/' — the withdrawal of whites from a 
desegregated system so that the racial composition 
of the students remaining in tt leaves it essentially 
segregated. 

The fact that many whites are leaving urban 
centers with large black populations in their 
desegregated schools is tndi^utable (Desegre- 
gation Studies Unit, 1977). Whether this 
migration from the cities is a direct response to 
school desegregation has been hotly debated else- 
where (Ckikman, KcUy. and Mooire, 1975; 
Pettigrew ^knd Green, 1976a, 1976b; Rossell, 
1975-76)* The case studies on which this essay is 
based generally did not address the impact of de- 
segregation on residential patterns and hence 
contribute little to this aspect of the "white flight^' 
debate. There is, however, another type of white 
flight that was noted in a numl^ of the case 
studies — a withdraw^ of whites from the public 
to the private school system following desegre- 
gation of the public schools. In one dty, private 
school enrollments shot up by approximately 
20.000 with the advent of massive court-ordered 
descgregatioti. Nearly all of the 20,000 students 
who transferred to private schools were white. 

In only one case a reverse of the white flight 
process was actually observed. Wcxler Middle 
School was presented to the community as an 
idealistic experiment in open enrollment and 
racially balanced high quality education — 
though it was planned and opened against a 
backdrop of mounting legal pressure to desegre- 
gate the city- wide system. The school managed to 
recruit a nearly 50 jjercent white enrollment, but 
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it did so by accepting all white applicants, ^^e 
turning away hundreds of blacks seeking ad* 
mision. Although it attracted fewer whites than 
hoped, the school did manage to pull a small 
number of white children who had previously 
been in private schools back into the jmblic sdux)! 
. vSyston. The attracticm was, howem*, short-liml. 
After the school's' first year, the Board of 
^ucation decided to change the open raroUment 
plan ' tp ^ feeder pattern under which approxi* 
mately two'^thirds of the new ^udents were black. 
The principal then began to have some problems 
with white flight into priva^ schools: 

There are a of concerns and rumors going 
around Elizab^hville and Hardy (two white 
areas of the city) that con^ from the... change 
from open enrollment to the feeder pattern. 
People are really afraid the^jichool will become 
all black. Whereas last year we had kids leaving 
private schools to come here, this year we have 
kids leaving here to go to private schools. 

Although resegregation of school systems 
throujrh "white fUght** has cai^t the public eye, 
there are a numtor of other pmceaes which lead 
back to segregation within particular scl^ls* 
These deserve further explai^tion for several 
reasons. First, within-school resegregation is a 
phenomenon which is often ignored. For example, 
Cohen (1975) reports in het review of the 
literature on desegregation- and inteipoup 
r^ltions that only one-fifth of the Indies done 
between 1968 and 1974 reported on whether there 
was actual interracial contact in the schools 
studied. Second, the case studies on which this 
essay is based focused on single schools, providing 
fertile sources for discovering and ^pioring the 
forms that in-school resegregation tak^. Third, 
resegregation within a school pmes a very serious 
obstacle to the attainment of integration as we 
have described it. The example of the principal 
who managed to increase white enrollmeiu in his 
predominantly black school by taking in four 
classes of multiple-handicapped children superbly 
illustrates the hoUowncss of the numbers game. 

Resegregation within schools appears to stem 
from a variety of formal practices and informal 
processes. Foremost among the formal practices 
which fcwt£hed resegregation in most of the schools 
studied nverc academic tracking and ability 
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grouping. There were, however, a variety of 
mformal practices and social processes which also 
contributed in Tfxaipr ways to at lea^ some dq^ree 
of resegregation within most of the sdu>ols. A 
brkf discussion of resegregation of several of the 
schools shows the difiermce in the degree to which 
it occurred and the wide variety of factors 
involved. 

If any school studied was ripe for racial conflia, 
it was Cro«over Hi^ School, located m a dty 
plagued by intense racial animosity and violence 
in the years prior to desirgregation. But the 
investigators observed virtually no overt racial 
conflict among midents during the two years they 
were in the school. They foixnd instead a very hjgh 
degree of racial resegregation, on all levels ^ 
curriculum, extracurricular acrivities, informal 
associations and friendship patterns. 

The rapid development of separated^ black and 
white curricula at the desegregated Crossover 
school appears to have been determined '^untly by 
the actions of the sute. the school, and the 
students themselves. The Division of Secondary 
Education in 1973 directed that' the formerly 
optional tracking of junior and senior high Khool 
students would now be standard policy. (See 
Noblit and Collins, this volume.) At the school 
itself, students were grouped on^ criteria which 
dearly tended to divide them racially — perhaps 
most noticeably in the English classes where, as in 
most American high schools. Black English was 
treated as nothing more than an uneducated 
attempt at Standard English. The academic re- 
segregation was reinforced by the ^udents' own 
ctturse selections. Certain courses were, with 
apparent justification, branded as academically 
inadequate and avoided by white students. On the 
other hand, qualified black students, apparently 
out of concern over grades and job chances, 
tended to avoid courses which would put them in 
direct competition with high-achieving whites. 
ThMe who did choose an accelerated course could 
not count on support from their peers, who were 
likely to point out as one student did; 'There ain't 
nothing but white faces in there." So effective 
were th^. joint forces toward academic resegre- 
gation tha^t one black student observed, "It's 
possible to go all throum the years at Cn^sover 
and not have; a single wh&e person in your class/* 
Most of the extra-curricular activities at 



* Cn^sover were clearly identified as belonging to 
eitHer the white or the black students. Elite white 
grou{^ continued to dominate student govern* 
ment and many tradirional activities such as the 
pnmi and the yearbook staff. White boys 
continued to predcmiinate in baseball, cross- 
ccnmtry, tennis, and golf; the football and 
basketball teams quickly became *l>lack sports.'* 
Chorus became a black activity as well. Nc^ 
nirpriangiy, the patterns of informal assodadon 
and i^oaidship among Croswver students mir- 
rored the racial cleavage observed in the schooFs 
organisational structure. 

At Sheridan, a multi-ethnic high school, the 
majority of classes were mixed to some extrat, and 
several had significant representation from all 
four of the school's major ethnic groups : adminis- 
trators and stzS insisted that tlu-y, did not 
consciously track students. Even so, the mves- 
tigatois concluded that the overfall cons^uence 
of the ways in which students were guided into 
sequences of courses resulted in sorting them by 
social class and ethnicity, 

Wexler Middle School presented an unusual 
variant on the usual tradking-resegregation 
situation.' Admini^rators in this new school, from 
the beginning, strongly discouraged the use of 
ability groupings, encouraging teachers to try 
more creative means of dealing with the academic 
diversity in their classrooms. Wexler's extra- 
curricuiar activities were largely unsegr^gated. 
However, to attract wary whites to the interracial 
setting, the school incorporated an area-wide ' 
accelerated, prc^ram into its eighth grade curri- 
^ culum. Students who spent- their first two years at 
WexJer learning to work in an interracial setting 
could look forward in their third year either to the 
* accelerated program, which was 80 percent 'white, 
or the regular (some teachers say "slow") program, 
which was 80 percent black. 

Prospects for social integration (not to mention 
the prospectjS for developing a neat operational 
definition o^ "desegregated schools") are clouded 
by the pervasiveness of informal segregation as 
well as by t|iie segregation caused by formal pro- 
cedures such as tracking. Despite variations in the 
extent to which the schools structurally re- 
segregated their students, the students, when 
given the chance, consistently resegregated 
themselves: 
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Black students. . .congregate on the northwest 
comer of the [high] school and inside the door- 
%»rays down the «rcct westward... Most of the 
students on the west nde of the school, apu^ 
Hispanic, Non-Hispanic students tend to gatlie^ 
on the side of the street next to the school just 
outside the main doors, but the (Hher nde of tl^ 
street tone is all Hispanic. The south side of the 
school is where the few white ^nd ChineK 
- students who hang out before and during school 
predominate. 

Assignment of black and white children to the 
same classrooms or activities does not necessarily 

preclude this kind of informal resegregati'on: 

t 

With few exceptions students, when free to 

do so, sit with others of the same social-race 
/. group. This pattern is apparent in classes or 

during special activities where students can 
, choose their own seats, during free time when 

^dents congregate to play games, and .at 

breakfast and Itmch tables. 

Findings of informal resegregation tendencies 
have been nearly universal in . desegregated 
schools in America (e.g. Cusick and Ayling, 197S ; 
Schofield and Sagar, 1977; Shaw, 1973). 
Resegregation initiated by the students themselves 
is obviously a very different matter from segre- 
gation imposed by the state and re^gregation 
''structured in" by school policies. No court will 
order an end to it. Teachers almost universally 
maintain a "hands off' attitude. Yet, student- 
.initiated resegregation isolates student ethnic 
groups just as surely as do the imposed forms and 
must therefore be taken into account in any pre- 
dictions or evaluations which presuppose ethnic 
mixing. 



The Business- As- Usual Response 
to Desegregation 

One frcfluent response to desegregation ob- 
served in the schools studied was a determined 
attempt to avoid making any particular responses 
other than to carry on with the school's customary 
business. (See Scherer and Slawski, this volume. 



on coping .^tegies.) Insofaf as pebble, the 
interracial school maintains the same basic 
curriculum, the same academic ttandards, and 
the same teaching methods that prevaUed under 
segr^tion (allowing for possible modifications to 
keep pace with advances m the sute of the art),* 
' The same behavioral standards will be enforced, 
the same values will be espoused, and the same 
sanctions will be applied to studou ofiEmses. In 
short, the sd»x>l does not porceive itself as having 
to adjim its traditional practices in order to deal 
with the new student body. Rather, the students 
are expected to adjuA to the school. 

Strictly speaking, ^ch total homeottasis cannot 
he maimained, especially when the desegrcgatton^ 
cro»es social class as well as ethnic lines. Certain 
minor adjustments are necessary if normal 
functions are to be carried out. For exfunjple, 
teachers often have to contend with a wider range 
of academic preparedness or even an inoreawd 
number of ""problem midents" who fail to req>tmd 
as desired. However,^ the important point is that 
those espousing the business-as-usual approach 
generally conceptualize the challenges posed by an 
interracial student body as problrais to be 
resolved in ways which involve the least posnble 
deviation from e^ablished procedure. 

What precisely is "the buriness" which the 
school hopes to accomplish in traditional fashion? 
Jirst there is theiobvious misdon, that of teaching 
students the material in the school's academic 
curriculum. A second widely shared ob^tive is 
that of guiding students' c||iaracter development, 
often referred to as the "hidden curriculimi.'' We 
shall discuss these two pursuits in turn. 



Academic business-as-usual 

Teachers often emphasize that their j^rimary 
commitment is to academic excellence. This 
emphasis supposedly gives them a narrowly 
focused task, leaving such concerns as int^ation 
and social relationship^ outside their jurisdiction. 

Being a teacher, I guess academics is more 
imponant (than pcrsohal or social develop- 
ment J... I think .we were told once that we 
shoutdji't be concerned that much in sixth 
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grade with the acadonics of the children whp 
aren't too socialized yet... It was presented to us 
that socialization, them gming along with each 
pthtr« black, white or fnan other areas, is the 
ixppoftant skill development r^[ht now and the 
academic b secondary...! think teachers say, 
* 'Yea, yea. right, sore,' and then they go and 
teach^ try to teach. i 

The school's academic misstcm can be ytewed as . 
dne of ^a) producing students who compare very 
favorably to students in other schools, or (b) 
enabling individual children to progress as f^st as 
they can. Jn a school in which npany^midents ttan 
out far behind those in other schools, %pcomp- 
lishment of the ^^econd goal does nm mcessarily 
roult in accomplishment of the first. Many 
^achers in the^ schools ttudied were c^Mressed or 
^resentiul blouse they tended to take (he fint view 
of the scho^[:j|^^[^4i<>i^ ^^d they £dt that desegre- 
gation^had lowerad the overall achievemem level 
in their classes. Even though there were no signs 
that desegregation had imp«ired ihe performance 
of the more advantaged ^^deno, ^ the mere 
presence of other students who did not perfbmi 
''up to standard"*, in class orSn nationally-normed* 
tens seemed to reflect negatively on their teachers' 
and. the scIu>ol. Bu^ess-ak- usual approaches 
which ruled out revised goals and teaching 
methods assured that desegregation would pose 
virtually insoluble academii: "probl«ns** for these 
schoqls. 

IB* ^ 



'Character development 

Althou^ teachers often stressed the priority of 
acadcmicgoals. observers noted & strong emphasis 
on guiding students' personal development in such 
ateas as rnianners, induspy, and citizenship. 
Although this traditional concern has, be^ 
termed the hidden curriculum, the lal^l 
sometimes seems mappropriate given the very 
direct emphasis which such matters often receive. 

Teachers' overt concern with character develop- 
ment was also » apparent from their qla^room 
l^avior, as in the following example: 

Mr. ^mes then says, "I don't know what's 



happening ip thu school but I don't like it. I see 
too many rules beiiig igxiored by tead^rs and 
ad m i n is tra tors. Today I saw a iKiy who was 
suspended for S days — and he caune for three 
4ay8 and nobody questimied about it. There is a 
rulethat po food is to be brought into the learn- 
ing area; and that includes soft drinks, 
Sonyar...(Th^is a cupon^thje table in front of 
her). UlUan says, •^h^ brings it every day/* He 
' ^es on, ''I see kids wearix^ th«jr coats in class 
— . we don't have anybody doing that in h^e.** 
Shirley pmnts out that Mask is wearing one. 
Correcting himself, Mr. James says, "Mark is." 
Shirley is laughing. Mr. James asks hhn if he 
needs to wear itT Mark says no. Mr. James says, 
''It's bad on you, Mark, because we are teaching 
^ you to ignore mles. Fm going to talk to Mr. 
Reuben. If wi^ hot going to enforce that rule, 
we should get rid of it.'' 

The hiddm curriculum may evm take 
precedence where strictly academic criteria ar^ 
juc^ed inadequate measures of what the students 
have ^le^ed about "Life." A .staff member 
remarked : 

You know, I don't know if Tve told you this 
before, but I think a kid shouldn't pass unless 
he's there at least 50 percent of the time... This 
idea of pacing them if he passes a test even if he 
doesn't come to clan^I think teaches them bad 
habits. They should luiow that they don't get 
anything for nothing, 

• In one high school , for example, five unexij^uncd 
absences from a class is grotmds for acadefiaic 
"failure. Many of the frequently- absent students do 
nevertheless manage to perform fairly well on 
thfir atrademic tests, thus presenting their 
teachers witb(i^the difficult decision of how strictly 
to enforce the behavioral rule. . 

It seems fairly dear that teachers who verbally 
stressed the priority of academic goals did not. in 
mMt cases, reject the traditional hidden curricu- 
lum. Rather, they were reluctant to embrace new 
or altered non-academic tasks in response to the 
heterogAeous character o^ the student body. In 
some cases they frankly statSiCrvthat they did m)t 
know how to deal with potentially volatile concerns 
such as the students' interracial relationship^: 



I feel no more-^mpetency in group process, 
than I da in aerodynamics and engineering. 
You wouldn't expect me to build an airplane 
without giving me some training in it. And I 
really feel that I would confuse group process 
morc^than I could enhance it, quite frankly. 

De&pite this appeal to lack of training in inter- 
grou{fr reladons, we saw littlfc evidence that 
teachers^ actively desired mch training^. Inttead,> 
they frequently denied responnbility for the l&vel 
non-academic role which mch training would 
imply. Iq non-academic as in academic matters, 
"business as usual" is a commonly, and sothetimes 
passionately, sou^t goal. 



Conflict avoidance 

' In a school which is seeking to procceed with 
business as usual there can be no room .for serious 
racial conflict. Schools traditionally have been 
concerned with student discipline because its lack 
is seen as undermining lK>th academic and 
character-building goals. However, the presence 
of traditionally separate and o^en homle groups 
makes the is^e of discipline, and of conflict 
avoidance in particular, especially salient. (See 
Scherer and Slawaki, this volume.) * 
An emphasis on business as usual can be viewed 
as^one possible approach to minimizing the liker 
lihood of racial conflict, precisely by making it 
cleai- that the administration and staff do not 
consider race an issue in the school. The intended 
^>ncksage is that desegregation has not changed 
anything^ The school's goals remain the same, the 
same rules apply, everyone is assumed to be at the 
school to learn, and those who are not will be dealt 
wifti in the customary fashion, no matter who they 
are. Consider the following announcement, which 
came over the*. A. system on the first morning of 
the first day of school: 



Thqi^e are many different peopfe in this 
school: black, white, Oriental, Spanish- 
speaking, and ^me with handicaps. Thera is no 
rhyme or reason why any of you should bother 
others because they are different. If you can't act 
right, there are lots of other kids who want to 
come to this school.... Enough Scdid? 



Where real conflict seems immin'ent. stronger 
steps may be required: 

Two kids were fighting out in the hall during 
lunch time and the white kid ended up calling 
the black kid a nigger several times at the top of 
his lungs. He and I are the only two whites in 
the hail with about fifty black kids...! grabbed 
him by the throat, I had to ci^ssomething very 
^roQg. I brcm^ him in the' office and talked 
- ^ to him. He was pretty ashamed raiHog f\\^ ^iH 
a name.... He knew be was wron^ for bringing 
names in* 

There are many excellent reasons for not letting 
a racial incident get out of hand. A particularly 
Compelling, one, from an adminii^tive point of 
view, is that open conflict could seriously disrupt 
the schooFs ability to carry out \t$ normal 
functiom. 

Serious racial conflict diid not occur in afiy ot 
the schoob during the two years in which they 
were studied. Nevertheless, the memory or anti- 
'dpation of conflict did prompt significant 
adjustments in discipline and control. Ironically, 
these and other departures from business as usual 
seemed intended to maximize the extent to which 
the schools could continue to function as they had 
in the past. Schools very rarely questioned whether 
old rules or procedures werc^ desirable in light of 
the changing natmre of the mident body. 




Integration as Assimilation 

Our disctxroion may seem to unply that the 
buainess-as-usual approach to desegregation is a 
simple product of bureaucratic inertia or institu- 
tional rigidity. But the approach is compatible 
with a widely-held assimilationist view of racial 
integration. The assimilationist ideology holds 
that integration will have Iwn achieved when the 
minority group can ho longer be differentiated 
from the. majority in terms of economic status, 
education, or acces to social institutions and their 
benefits. This will be accomplished by festering a 
"color- blind** attitude where prejudice onc«- 
reigned., and by imparting to minority personsxhe> 
skills and value orientations . which will enable 
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them to take their pla<» in the oirrently white- 
dominated social structure. No dgnifitant change 
is anticipated in the social ttmcture itself ana the 
newly assimilated individuals will be attitudinally 
and behaviorally indistinguishable from the 
mafority. Stated m Us ^baldest farm, the 
assnniUuiatust charge to the JcAoois is to^make 
minority children Uke white children. (Milton M. 
Gordon, 1964, terms thb ideology 
•* AnglQ-Confbmiity . 



0i • 

Class assimilation 

Rist (1974,^1978) distinguishes between racial 
assimilation and class assimilation models of 
schfX)! desegregation. According to his conceptual 
analysis, the racial ^^indlation model ""vieiw^ 
integration as the means by Which to socialize, 
non^ white students to aa, speak, and l^ltev« as 
mucK as possible like white students/* Qass 
assiknilation, in contrast, assumes a "color-blind" 
stance. The purpo^l^f integration is to impart 
midle-class values to lower-class students so that 
they can break out of the ''cycle of poverty" and 
become middle-class persons themselves. Even if 
the balk of these lower-class indents happen to be 
non -white,' ethnicity supposedly remains inci-' 
dental to the class a^milation process. (See 
Noblit and Collins, this volume, for ae>discussion of 
lower-class black student response.) *The clam 
assimilation orientation is very much in tuile wuh 
the widely-held Americah draiocratic philosophy: 
People are to be judged as individuals and not as 
members of ethnic or racial groupi; they ^^hoald 
be rewarded or punished on the basis of their ' 
behavior rather than their social cate^ry; the 
American economic and social system should be • 
open to all thc^ willing to work hard and^ strive 
for advancement. •>^» 

On* thing this demo<;ratic philosophy docs not 
do is to grant any positive status to lower-class 
v^ucs. I^ardless of whether these values reflect 
patholo^cal reactions to a deprived childhoc^ or 
creative adaptations to a lower-class environment, 
the values are themselves seen as the problem, 
standing in the way of the child's success at school 
and i^ the larger society. The only acceptable 
response to such children is to '*adjustively counsel 




them into the rig^t types o^ 1>ehavi6r." One 
vocational feach^ took some pride in his e£&>rts to 

* ^eer his smdents into what he conndeied to* be* 
'•the right types of behavior." f ^ 

The following mema- to teachers' offen an 

^OLceptionally direct ^cffidal statement of one 
school's 'assin^latidniA ideology, especially in^ 
trfresting y^hm compared to the school's publicity 
proclaiming it "one* of the mpft unlq^l 
integrated schools in one of the nW ctdturally' 
pluralistic Communities in the counuy*': 

Steridan, tike every ost^ li%h school in New 
Yorit, has a ruJe agaiiw wearing^ts. Although 
wc are cognizant of changing social mores, our 
PUle is designed to direa pupils into accepublf^ 
behavior patterns. One of the aims of education 
is the tranrau^onx>f our cultural heritage, and 
it has always been a rign of respect of the indi- 
vidual for school or his institution to 
remove his hat. We would be remiss in 
preparing pupils for parddpadon in life beyond 
the school if we did not counsel them into , 
positive behavior patterns. (&nphasis« added.) 

What the memo did not say yas that removing 
one's hat has always been "a dgn of respedt" 
specifically in ^hite, middle^dass sopiety. Black 
male students in other schools have ' maintained 
that hats woi^ -indoors are acceptable in their 
.culture and that rules against such behavior are : 
discriminatory (Forehand and Ragosta, 1976). 

Although the emphasis 6n class ^a^imilation far ^ 
outweighed attempts at racial assimilation in the 
schools studied, the distincdcwi t^ween the tvo 
approach^ to assimilation is nQf always clear. The ' 
middle- and up|^-class social strata in our- 
coun]fry have been so dominated by whites that a 
wide array of distinctively^ black styles, and 
behaviors can b« viewed as inconipatible with 
social class mobility simply l^ause they dcpan 
from prevailing norms or are unacceptabfe to 
prospe<!tive employers. What teachers viewed as 
cfa^ assimilation was often seen by student^ as 
racial assimilation. Black students who managed 
to survive in accelerated clas^ were seen by 
teachers as exhibiting "black middle class values, 
black middle class traits,... the ones oar teachers 
like." Yet these assimilated students were 
frequently sanctioned by their unassimilated peers 



for "aaing^whitc." 

The conunuing teacher e£fons to modify black 
students' Engiiah usage provide an excellent 
example of th^ assimilacioni^ goals of the schoob, 
and of the uncertainty in practice of the 
distinction between dass assimilation and racial 
assimilation. Much has been writteh recently 
al:(put the integrity of ''Black Eng^** vfbich, 
though di£Eerent firom ''Standard English,'' 
appears to have a coherent structure of its own 
(DiUard, 1972. 1975; Cazden, John,; Hymes, 
1972, Part 2). The behavior and|suteniettts of 
both black and white teachers, howeiw, reflected 
a conunitmem to a single standard of correa 
usage. 

For teachers the i»ue was simply an atrademic 
one. Black English was cOnadered; not just 
diflierei^t; but wrong: tesurhers, as educatoll/ had 
an obligation to try to extingiush it: 

Two or three indents are yelling out with thj; 
hands waving wildly for the teacher to help 
them. One boy has his grammar corrected by 
th? teacher. stated, ''He do?" and she would 
nbt answer his question until he repeated the 
statement correctly. His response was, "He 
do it?" The teacner lymed around with a smirk ; 
the student continued to «t th^ without re- 
ceiving an aiywer to his cji^estion. 4^ • ' 

Many black students have a very difiSerent view of 
Standatci ^d Black English ,than do their 
tea(!her$. f|\at is regarded by teachers as an 
academic mission is often viewed by sudients as an 
assault On their social identity. (Leacqck, ed., 
1971). 'tjii^ conflict of puxpose was a source of 
frustration for feachcrs and students alike. One 
dfespaijring teacher told a researcher: 

drill these kids on the right verb tense each 
dJ^.and then they right out in the hall after 
mySqla^ and go bacT; to ^heir old speech 
pattemsT'^Gri^bd told me rightgur that if he 
used what I wastcliing thfm in class, kids would 
think he was a fag. I'm just not getting 
/ anywhere with these kids. 

^ Stafjles (1976:74) has commented upon .the 
2nitx>rtance of '^Mnguage in black life : , 



The »Oral tradition among Afro-Americans 
mean that verbal facility is of high prestige. An 
Afro* American who displays a mastery of Black 
parlance is much admired^ This accounts, in 
p^, for the high status accorded pimps and 
preasbcrs... Another verbal skill is rapping, 
which Kochman (1972) defines as "a fluent and 
liyely way of talking gennally characterbed by 
^ a high degree of personal style through which 
the speaker intends to draw the atidience's 
attentfon to himself or wme features of himself ' 
that heieeb is attractive or prodigious with his 
audience.'* I 

# ^ * ■ 

Ironically, the state memo which defined the 
emphases of the various curricular levels used at 
Cn»Mver High mentioned "originality and 
creativity" only in connection with the ^^enriched** 
English classes, which were to be "lunited to out- 
standing stiidents." Few black students found 
their way into these classes; they were dis* 
proportionately tracked into "basic"* (remedial) 
English classes in which creativity played no dis- 
cernible role. The purpose of these classes was to 
drill students in standard usage, throu^ endless 
rote repetition if need be, -until they a^orbed it. 
Thcit is no indication* that the ttriking lack of 
progress under this procedurr ever led school 
officials to que^on the desirability of coitpnuing 
this teaching strategy. 

Many of the lower-class black students at 
Cn^over genuinely wanted the high schpolx. 
diploma and the advantage they' believed it would 
offer the job market. They drew the assigned 
niaps in geography and engaged in teacher-led 
N discussions on the vocational classes. But they 
drew the line at abandoning the dialect which, for 
them.^Was so clpsciy bourfd up with their peer 
solidarity and ethnic identity. They refused to be 
assimilated. 



Dealing with the Unassimilated : 
The Sorting Function 

The assimilationist goal whether emphasizing 
racl&l or class a^iipilauon, assumes that minority 
students, given exp<^urc to whit^ middle-class 



insticuuons, will become virtually indistinguish- 
able from majority midents. However, the 
exptetation tb^t the minority ntj(dent9 will make 
such an adjustment is challenged by two' 
ipiportant spdal realities. First, ^parate and 
ungual pasts virtually insure that minority and 
majority , midents will' enter the . afidmilatihg 
imtitu^ons with differem skill Icveb^ and perscmal 
etperidices on which to bujld* Second, as WM so 
apparent in Crossover High^s largely futile "Basic 
Ex^lish*^ danes, K^e students ^ave no discernible 
<i^re to change their behavipr to xht patterns 
sou^t 1>y the school. 

TMse barriers to assimtliition raise a very 
fundamental que^ony What happens to those 
students x»ho cannot or wiU not be assmtlated? A 
single tragic case will Serve to illustrate both the 
rewards available to t^>se who are. being 
assimilated and the. penalties incurred by those 
who fall short. Debbir. a light-skinned blabk girl, 
seemed well on her way^ to ftil^lling the highest 
expectations^ of her white teachers. She was 
respected not only for her^academic achievement 
but also for her. personal st^e and be^iavior in the 
school. .All, was undone, however, when Debbie 
became pregnant in her sophomore year. She kep 
up with her ^udies in the altemanve school ; but 
when she returned to her regular ^Jiool the 
following year, she found herself an outc^. 
'Inexplicabljr * dropped from her accelerated 
course, scorned by the teacher \9Y%o had seemed 
most interested in her. Debbie left school at the 
end of the year. 



Tracking and a bthty groups 

The^ Collins and Nob lit report (1978:20) ha* 
termed assimilation a "sort and punish" philo- 
^hy, and, so it seems to be in the, practice of most 
of :the schools which adopted it. While initially 
appearing tq represent one p<»sible^ form of 
integration, assimilation* can easily '^^ecome a ^ 
rationale for not integrating at all — except in the 
case of the favored few who happen to meet the 
dominant group s pre-established standards^ 
Those who do- not coi^e up to standard arc sorted 
into different academic cumciila or otherwise 
shunted aside so. that b'usine^ c^ntprpcccd as 
usual ^ for the rc^f . 



Sound educational argimients can be made for 
Some forms of academic grouping. Many black as 
well as white paccSits have expressed concern that 
tl^^chiid|ien's education should be tailored to 
thcir^ individual Heeds and oipabiUcies; ttand- 
il^rdized ^'college prep" curricula have been 
criticizfd as irrelevant to tk»e ttudenta^^ m\m 
compete in the job mairket umnediately following 
hig^ school. When aotdemicaUy dtvene students 
do take the spune courses^ the traditional method 
of presenting the »me material to the entire dan 
at the sameiime inevitably shoitdbai^es Kmieone. 
If the presentation ,is geared toward the most 
advanced students, those who are already behind 
may become hopelessly U». Cmversdy, a^ pre- 
sentation aimed at those who akv lagging risks 

^ boring and aliei^feing tluM who are.iiot. 

Althou^ the rationale for abiUty grouja b 
suppo^ei^y academic, asagnments have xx- 
^asionally been detemiined by non-academic 

^ considerations. In^the example cf the ttudem wha 
became pregnant; academic ability was dearly^ 
irrelevant ; herjeaidgnment to a lower track came 
as punishment for having failed the .hidden 
curriculum. Similarly, DanieFs tempprary pro- 
motion {p the upper ' group in his math ^class 
resulted less frotn improved academic per- 
formance than from improved behavior: 

...Mn. Hue then said, ''I put him ib Group 
One. I.fie's bright; hefaas to be toget away with 
what he doA." i rontkxiented that I had noticed 
that, too. I as&ed if Daniel was pleased to be put 
in proup One.* Mr. Hue said, "Oh, yesi they 
know that that is the fast group. . .He was able to 
do the w^rk."/He hopes to ttse Group One 
membership as an incentive for Daniel. 

Incidents such as these, in which students^ are • 
aissigned to groups wi^h the specific intent of 
rewarding or punishing them, appear to be 
unusual. But e^/|m occasion^ use of such tactics 
implies ^t least tacit recognition of the reward- 
and-punishment consequences of such groupings. 
The rewarding consequences bf upper-group 
assignrticnt fall primarily to wlyte students, with 
the punishing consequences of lOwer-group 
assignrnents accruing to no^^whites, ^ 

From a "eolor-blind'* perspeAve, iuch a' 
racially differentiated outcome, even if notM, 



poses no particular policy problons for the school. 
Some teachers argued that studcms were not 
overly concerned about their group assignments or 
evttn particularly consdous of the extent to which 
the groups I^ppened td divide along racial line^. ; 
But interviews revealed that many a^dcnts were - 
not as color-blind as their teachers tried to^ be. 
They noticed the acadcn;d(' divbions and drew 
their own conclusions about their significance. 
'One white eig^ith-grader o£^CTj^ the following; 

.Some of the black people always say how they 
hate white peopje because they're so much 
smarter than thicm* and. .^always get special 
jprivileges, which isn't true because they get the 
sanie things we dQ...In math we have three dif- 
' f^hrent groups, and... the black people in the 
class are mostly in the lower group, and they 
complain that 'Th(^*^ smarter than us and 
they get to be in the higgler group." I mean, if 
they tried they'd get to be in the higher grovtp, 
too. I mean, people just didn't get to the top 
like that. 

• 

In the absence of careful planjbing and con- 
t tinual monitoring, academic groupiing procedures 
«ean increase radal isolation,, stigmatize indi-- 
viduab. and reinfotce ^up stereotypes. The 
' gravity of these coiisequences is compounded by 
'the tendency of formal academic divisiora to be 
self-perpetuating (Ritt, 1973). As implied by the 
Mabel, "accelerated" groups are normally intro- 
duced to ncyf content and skills at a faster rate 
t|ialn other groups because the stepped -up pace is 
considered more appropriate to their capabilities. * 
Almost by definition, then, the "slowtr" groups 
fall further and further behind until there is little 
hope that any of their members can improve their 
performance enough to make the leap to a more 
advanced .group . Sadly, this proved to be the case 
With Daniel, the boy placed in the advanced math 
group as an incentive. Although this black student 
at first seemed able to do the work, he sooti 
encountered material for which he was uri« 
prepared and "was returned to the other group ^ 
leaving the accelerated g^up all white, as it had 
been before. ^ , | 

Ability grouping does j^ave the adVantage^of 
permitting tes^qhers to giv^ th^ir top students a 
traditional (or "(|uaiity'*V^education at an 



appropriate pace, with minimum interruption for 
remedial or disciplinary purposes. Some teachers 
also attempt to utilize * groupings to give 
specialized attention to those studrats wiu) are 
having academic difficulty. But it is apparent that 
for many, if not most, tead^n the h^^ 
achieving groups are the more re w a rdi ng becslllie 
erf their greater responaiimess to familiar r^rKing 
methods. Tlie lower groui» are more likely to be a 
source of frustration or resentment. In talking ^ 
with a researcher* one teacher referr e d to ^ 
three academic leveb he taught as '"accelerated," 
''non-accelerated," and "the animals."* Ob* 
servation of the "animals' " class revealed no plans 
to as^milate, or even educate, them. Though they 
were still "in" the school, they had, in a very real 
sense, been sorted "out" before even reaching high 
school. Most of them were black. 

Suspensions and exptdsians 

The disproportionate sorting out of the very 
students who are theoretically suppomi to be 
assimilated also occurs in a more literal sense. 
Nationwide, black students are suspended or 
expelled at a rate more than double their 
proportion in the ; cHal school population (Yadof, 
1975). At one of the sdUK^ smdied, nearly 90 
percent of all suspensiom involved blacks, despite 
the fact that blacks constituted only a slight 
majority of the school's population. The principal 
attributed this pattern to diff er e n ces between the 
indents' former school environments, A black 
teacher raised a different po^bility: 

t 

Even cases whereby you see a large dumber of 
black suspensions, that do^n't mean chat all 
the whites are angels, 'cause they have their way 
of doing things, too; it may not be something 
they're going to be suspended for, but there can 
still be problems. Usually with the black kid, 
. he's usually honest — he or she is going to let 
know hoW/they feel. 

This teacher's reasoning is supported by Staples' 
(1976) claim that4}lack ctUture is disdnetive in tlic 
value it places upon spontaneous ^nd honest 
expression of feejUngs. 

\ . Explj^nations^ which ^ a^ume the black sus- 
pension rate to- be a direct product of pervasive 



black behavior patterns are* made suspect by the 
lai:^, unexplained variations in that rate Ciiuu - 
district to district, and even from school to school 

Iwithin districts. In son\e Ciocs, no black-white 
discrepanqr is evident (Yudof, 1975),. One would 
think that unusually high numbers of suspensions 
minority students, \ihen they occur, mi^ 
agnal the need for re -examination of the fairness 
and utility of pre-desegregation discipline policies. 
Forehand and Rago^ (1976) recomm^cided a 
particulariy careful look at those rules resulting in 
differential punishment rates for blacks and 
whites. The common "no hats'* rule is an obvious 
example. Pe^emphasis of such rules wherever 
possible should increase the perceived fairness of 
the system and posdbly encoi^rage greater 
internalization of those more essenual rules which 
remain in force. *^ 

A resolutely "color-blind" attitude would seem 
tapreclude such deliberate corrective Meps. In the 
school with the 90 percent black suspension rate, 
nearly one-thhd qf the teachers intefviewed 
actually denied having noticed any difference 
between the black and white rates. Those who 
wexf^ aware of the discrepancy seemed untroubled 
by it, apparently secure in the conviction that 
.racial considerations, per se, had not entered into 
the discipline process in any way. 

Schools were in the business of sorting and 
punishing }ong before desegregation. But when 
desegregation suddenly increases, the academic 
skill, value- and goal- heterogeneity of the student 
body with no accompanying re-evaluation 6f 
institutional goals or strategies, the sorting process 
is likely to work agaii^ integration and not for it. * 
A major j)roblem in the assimilationist approach 
is that assimilation often doesn't cxrcur. The 
student who is assin^iiated tends to be the one who 
fits in pretty well in the first place. Those who 
most require assimilation are those most likely to 
be sorted out. Unfortunately, statistics on dif- 

. ferential putcomes for members of various ethnic 
groups arouse litfle interest. In a "color- blind'* 
school, the burden of integrating into the existing, 
systenr falls upon tin/ indivt^al student; the 
striking failure of the school's assimilationist goals 
need not be noted. 



^|*luralistic Coexistence 

^ logical olnrerse of assimilation is a 

plurali^ (Gordon, 1964) approach to integra- 
tion, in which differing values and life styles are 

" rec(^[nized and accepted. Assimilation requires 
that outgroup members be it-educated into the 
ways of the dominant majority ; pluralistic 
coexiiftence envisions a society iiriu»e benefits are 
shared by persons who value their own dimnct 
social identities. In practice* the dichotomy is-not 
so clear. The most determinedly assimilationist 
"School adminiftration must xmke some accom- 
modation to increased wdal dfvernty in its 
student body, i| only to minimize a>nfUct. 
Similarly, pluralistic coexistence cannot be 
absolute if the scluxil is to have any stractured 
utility or coherent purpOK. Ritt (1974, 1978:20) 
has predicted that class pluralism, in particular, 
will never be accepted in American sc1nm>1s: 

In a society premised on economic mobility, 
poverty is a tign of failure, not of simply being 
different.... The suggestion that lower class 
childi^ should ha^ pride in their poverty and 
lack of resources is so completely antithetical to 
the commonsense notions of reality held by 
mo^ Americans, white and nonwhite, that to 
opt for class pluralism as a model foj school 
, integration would be to invite disbelief and out- 
right h<mility. 

The strong confounding of ^hnidty and social 
class in this nation means that pluralists mu^ dif- 
ferentiate between tho^ attitudes and behaviors 
to be preserved as.valid cultural expressions and 
those which are m^adaptive or incompatible with 
the goal of social equality. Assimiiatiohists are 
faced with similar value decisions/ although the 
emphasis is different. Assimifationists may decide 
to tolerate group-related differences deemed 
irrelevant to the schoo^ educational and 
socializing functions ; plur^^ts actively seek to 
preserve' distinctive group characteristics as 
positive values, advocating changes in those 
attitudes and behaviors seen as impeding progress 
toward social equality. Pluralists should also be 
distinguishable by a readiness to give this 
value-sorting challenge the flirect and careful 
attention It requires. Unlike assimilationists, they 
are not commitlW to a color-blind stance; their* 
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concern is not to maintain business as usual, but 
to insure that the schooj provides an environment 
suitable for all groups. 

Our ^isciission of the pluralistic coexistence 
"approach is necessarily scnnewhat hypothetical, 
for manifestations of planned plurafam in this 
series of ^dies were remarkably rare, in contrast 
to the wealth of assimilationi^ examples. In one 
school, an approximation of plurali^c co- 
existence was ot»erved for a time, * when the 
principal tolerated almost complete mfomiai 
resegregation of the students, to tl» point where 
there were considered to be "^two s^Jiools within a 
school." The school's anna, for example, became 
known as a blac)L area, or the "recreational study 
hall." while the Kbrary served as a white area, or 
"non* recreational ^udy hall." Under .this 
principal's administration, race-related 
differences in tatte and t^bavioral style were 
recognized and accepted althou^, as we would 
expect from Rist's (1974, 1978) discus»on of class 
pluralism, ''meet culture** was not accepted to any 
significant degree. $ 

Because black students constituted a maprity in 
the formerly all-white school, the principal 
(himself black) was concerned to retain as many 
white students as pos»bte. Consequently, he pre-_ 
scribed equal representation of the white 
^minority in elected honors such as "best dre^ed" 
and in certain prestigious activities such as* 
cheerleading. The racially-balanced cheerleadlng 
sqi^d followed his lead, reconciling ta«e 
dmerencca by dividing its repertoire equally 
between black- and white-style cheers. 

This experience departed from the pluralistic 
coexistence model in that the principal went 
beyond guaranteeing certain forms of equality for 
the white minority and actually gave them 
preferential treatment in an apparent bid to keep 
them in the system. For example, minimum grade 
and behavior requirements and the. 'need for 
teacher approval of candidate j^nablcd the well-, 
oi^nized while students to retain control of' 
student government despite being outnumbered^ 
by blacks. Less subtle moves included lighter 
teaching loads and more "honors'' classes for white 
teachers, and a dual standard of discipline imder 
* which white students were merely reprimanded 
for the same behaviors that generally netted sus- 
pensions for blacks. Policies such as these. 



^ ratifying the worth of white ^dents and ieachers 
at the expense ctf the more expendable blacky, 
canndt }x considered pluralistic in any n^eaning* 
ful sense, ' , ' ' ' 

Specific affirmation of black experiei:^,' yalues 
and contributions' xms noted occasiqiially at 
seve^ of the scftools ^thou^ it ten^al to>be a 
**nunority" coqcem in both sepfts^pf the w<»rd; 
only a mimnrity of the teadiers evidenced nuJi a 
concern, and those who did tended to be black. 
On« school gave a nod to pluralism by its use of a 
social ^dies curriculum whicli iiKluded <}ne unit 
de^Ung specifically with black hi^ory. Mo^of tl^ 
teachers adhered to the organizatiq^ of the cur* 
. riculum, confining all discufiion of race-related 
issues to the designated unit. Any treatment of! 
black* white relatiom jn this context was ahncM 
invariably in teraoA of past explcritadon of blocks 
by whites. 

Many of the black teachers kt thb school, 
however, went somewhat Luther than their 
colleagues, dealing with race-related matters 
thrpu^out the year. Their primary purposes 
seemed to be to increase black scude|nts* self- 
respect through appreciation of thdr henta^ and 
to encourage them to strive for greater accomp- 
_ lishmtniMQ various arenas. One teacher told her 
intonra 




taught by slaveholders, if at all. 
good schools. . .There is no »cuse 
for some of you not to go down in hinory as 
t^ing famous...." The teacher explain^ that ^ 
singing is a natural talenr th^t black people 
have. "We don't have to prenarjUpo much to do 
it." She says another thii^ is tfflf biacfk people 
are natural dancers. "It*s in our heritage froin 
Africa. We black peopFe have natural talents 
for singing, dancing, and sports. Don't let being 
poor keep you from doing something like that." 

.^ Pluralistic coexistence, where it was pursued at 
all in the schools studied, might be characterized 
^as "compartmentalized pluralism" or "lai^ez-faire 
plurali^.'' The worth of variotis social groups 
and the validity of their cultural values was 
affirmed, as was each group's right to an equal 
pi^e In the school and in scKriety. But just as 
Black history was a separate unit in the textbook, 
bearing litUe discernible relationship to the 
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••fcgular" history in the rest of it, cofttonporary 
black and yrhite esqienences vwre ^ treated as 
separate domains. Previously ^^grated black 
^ values ^d identities were endorsed, but with little 
indication of what. these might contribute to the 
majority outlook, or vice vma. All ethnic groups 
were to be respected, but no^guidance was offered 
concerning how they ipight interact. One teacher 
illustrated the idM of phtralistic omipartmemal- 
ism' with his classroom decorations. A typical 
display was headed by the slogan, "Great People 
conke from Families like yours/* Underneath i^re 
picturb *of Abraham Lineolh, Geor^ 
Washington, Thurgood Marshall. Geoi^ 
Washington Carver, and Marion Andenon, as 
well as a black and a white family — a pontive 
afBimation of black and white contributions. Yet, 
for some reason, the black personages and thi^ 
black family were all on one side of the display, 
with ail the whites on the other side and a gap in 
between. 

Th^ pluralisdc coexistence approach to 
integration, then, is just that — a toleram, live* 
and*let*Uve acceptance of differem ttyles and 
vi|lues. The r^ationship between groups, a; long 
as it remains peaceful, is unlikely to receive much 
attention. Rather than being denkd or attributcid 
solely to social class differences, a certain amount 
of ethnic separation is considered natural or even 
desirable, since it allows members of different 
social groups to follow their divergent interests 
and to store up those values con«dered imponant 
to their social identity. 



Barriers to equab'ty ^ 

We question, however, whether students from 
minority groups which are, in the larger society, 
economically » socially, 'and educationally sub- 
ordinate to the white majority can realistically be 
expected to achieve equality within the school 
simply by coexisting with whit^ students. Some 
group characteristics, such as hair texture or styles 
of dre^, are relatively easy to affirm as diffcrcnt- 
but-equal; other (usually class-related) attributes 
stubbornly persist in communicating status 
differences. 

Behavioral differences "between minority and 
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majority group students reinforce old group 
stereotypes, or even contribute to the fbrmadon of 
new stereotypes which are likely to have ^rong 
evaluative connotations. Such stereotyping 
^dendes can be ex pe cte d to occur to some 
extent whenever desegregation crosses ethnic and 
sekdad cla» lines simultaroously, but we would 
expect it to be eq)eciaUy prommnced under 
conditions of mere coexistence. Side-by-nde 
coexistence gives students ample opportimity to 
make general i nferences abrot an entire outgroup 
(often on the bans of the. most noticeable or 
extrane examples), but little chancx to become 
familiar with Ou^roup memben as diverse 
Individuals. 

Class-related ethnic group differences in 
academic background and perform ance may 
constitute an ewn greater olmade to the attain-' 
ment of se|wate-but-equal minority group status 
within a school. The Academic goals and fimctions 
of the'sctool virtually guarantee that >such 
differences will ^een as reflecting minority 
group deficiencies. 

Ironically, attempts to apply compartme^ed or 
laksez-faire pluralism to the acadraiic dimension 
nm the risk of producing results scarcely 
discernible , from those, obtained under an 
aeadeinic sort and-punish approach. The desig- 
nation of ^arate "rccrearional" and !'non- 
recreational" mxdy halls" fttr Crossover, for 
example, could be seen as an attemp^o accom- 
modate the different ^les or preference 
characteristic of the school's white and black 
* students, but it hardly seems to have furthered the 
cause of racial equality within the school. This 
form of pluralistic coexistence seems to us to 
reinforce (in the minds of both black and white 
students) stereotypes about group differences in 
academic ability and-or motivation, as well as to 
communicate different messages to memben of 
the two groups concerning Wha^ they are expected 
to produce. 

Hence, it appears that laissez-faire plurali»n 
can easily lead to the formation of separate and 
unequal groups: one in tune with the basic goals 
and functions of the school, and the other merely 
tolerated, with little productivity required and 
little education provided. Such an attitude 
appears implicit in the following teacher 
comment : 
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Kids, no matter how you plan, [aren't] going 
to change their minds because you say so... 
Therefore, let things run their natural course 
and kids will get along. The kids that are good 
will loaf with those that are good; kids that are 
mi^hievous and rotten will loaf together too. To 
• mix them up would be dcfeating^the purpose of 
life. 

\ _ ' 

The academic di ff e renc e s frequently found 
between ma^rity and minority ttudents in 
interradal schools appear to coimitute a major 
barrier to the realization of the pluralistic goals* 
These barriers moU be overa>me only by significant 
changes in institutional philosophy and practice. 
These changes are unlikely to unilaterally 
instituted by a dominant majority ali^eady satisfied 
with its relative status. Neither will they follow 
from simple asa^mions of pride and self-worth by 
socially isolated minorities. 



Integration without Mbdng 

We began by discussing variations in the 
phenomenon of desegregation, or physical 
mixing, in the schools because of our assumption 
that such mixing was an pbvioiis prerequisite to 
ti^ more complex process of social integration. 
We have seen that the assimilationist and 
pluralistic coexistemx approaches tct shaping thf 
post-desegregation social ortier have virtually 
guaranteed, a ugnificant amount of formal and-or 
informal resegregation. Assimilation has sorted 
students according to majority-defined ^andatds; 
pim'aii^c coexistence has allowed students to son 
themselves according to their own tastes and 
cnccs.' « . 

ition free of major imergroup conflict 
can be a^ignificant accomplishment, even if 
achieved at the price of minimizing actual inter- 
group contact. Ev^n with minimal social contact 
in interracial school^ members of formerly isolated 
social groups are more to each otl\er than 

they were under total segregation. All of the 
schools examined have provided this intergroup 
visibility, under conditions of minimal conflict. 
For some students, conflict-free exposure can 
serve a fear reducing function even if it does not 
r^ult in clearly positive feelings about outgroup 
members. For example, bo^ black and white 




studente at Wexler reported feeling frightened less 
often at the end oS their second year than they did 
at the end of their firw, in spite of the fact that 
there was no change in the amotmt of 
intimidation, f^tix^^, reaction, or ridicule th^ 
reported. 

Even at Crt^over H%h, where ro|i|[regation 
and avoidance were extrone, there appears to 
have been a podtive eSkct which can be 
appreciated cmly against the background of racial 
segregiltion, conflict, and fear which charac- 
terized the larger . community. The segregated- 
private school environ^ient into which so many 
^dents had fled could hardly prepare these ^ 
students for life in a dty which was nearly 50 
percent black. Graduates of these schools, in fact, 
tended to show rery little tolerance for interradal 
situatiom. In contract, even the marginal mixing 
in the public schools, while not noticeably altering 
radal attitudes, at least ''tended to reduce the 
degree of terror for the whites and blacks involved 
in the process"; 

Jane and I were out with a bunch of girls . 
from a private school. We were parked at a 
drive-in restaurant when several blacks drove 
up and parked beside us. The private school 
girls immediately, began dosing the windows 
and locking the doors. We were jiumbfounded ; 
we couldn't' believe it. We asked th«n what they 
were doing, why they were so scared. 

A graduate of Pawn^ West offered an even 
more positive statement of the benefits to be 
gained from an interradal education: 



...You could take a kid from Pawnee West 
and you could put him in almost any situation 
and any social situation and, although he may 
not exactly fit in, he will be aware enough to 
where he can kind of smooth off some of these 
rough edges and get on and keep himself out of 
trouble. 

One teacher's relatively optimistic assessment of 
the students' progress toward social integration at 
Wexler is made doubly interesting because of her 
clear statement of the limits of that progress: 

I think that some of the students came here 
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with fears or apprehexmou...Aut (now) I chink 
you call see a relaxed atmosphere. Even if some 
of the students are never friends and never sleep 
over at others' hotMs or go together an 
^ wsekends... They are capable of working 
togcfther and not shunning rae a]u>ther because 
of their color. . . They become acquaintances to 
say hello to. (Emphans added.) 

This teacher's upbeat but modett esd&ate of 
the situation is rarpngiy sugge^vc of Cohen's 
(1975 : 279) urging of a mme realistic criterion of 
successful desegregation than the cross-racial 
friendship-choice measures commonly used by 
researchers: 

The mechanism of desegregation is not 
intended to create universal love and brother- 
hod. The gold of the desegregation process is a 
reasonable degree of social integration and a 
la^ of o^^kn conflict whereby blacks and 
whites, given an ob^ctive important to both/ 
can tru^ each other and listen to each other 
sufficiently well to complete the task at hand* 

In virtually all the schools studied, the de»re to 
aVoid intergroup conflict appeared to play a 
major role in administrative and teacher decisions 
concerning how actively social integration ^was 
sought. Our long national history of racial ex- 
ploitation and conflict, and the continuing 
economic and status gap between white and non- 
white peoples, mean that virtually any ^ep toward 
increased intergroup conmnmic^tion and contact 
carries With it at least some potential for conflict 
or stress. In some schools, the attainment of a 
relatively conflict-free school in the earlier years of 
desegregation is a real accomplishment, even if it 
entails some degree of resegregation. However, in 
many other schools in which the situation is 
somewhat less volatile, the focus on conflict 
avoidance through resegrega|ion leads school staff 
to underestimate or ignore the potential negative 
consequences. ^ 

One striking result of racial isolation within 
racially mixed schools is an almost total Jack of 
communication between ethnic groups in spite of 
the reductic/n of feelings of fear. Students have 
enough contact with each other so they form 
impressions of out-group memt^rs, but they can 



only imagine how the social world, and they 
themselves, are p«rcdved by' them. Where the 
school is ofBdally "color-blind," as was tke case 
with most of the schools reviewed, there may not 
even \k much opportunity to discuss one's inter*, 
racial perceptions with one's same-race p e e r s , let 
alone with the adults in the symm. The calm 
contentmem which appears to characterize such 
situations may be siip^rBdal, as suggeked by this 
interview with Susan, a ^diite giii: 

/; Do you thmk black aftd white kids m general 

get along xtmrse this j^ar or better or about the 

same? 

R: Better, 

/: Do you think it mil contmue to get better 
next j^ar, or will it get worse? 
R: Yeah, it will get better next year. 
/; Umhum, and what sorts of 
R: Unless tl»re*s a race riot. 
/; Do you thmk there's much chance of some- 
thing Uke that hapf^ning^ 
R: No. 

/.- Do kids ever talk about something Uke that? 
R: No, Fve never heard it/ 
/; Umhum. ' ' 
R: They might. 

Susan is not paran<Md. She realizes that she has 
no good reason to expect racial conflict in her 
school and she offers a rather optimittic pn^ponsf, 
Nevertheless, she cannot rule out the possibility of * 
serious racial' conflict; given the lack of Com- 
munication between and alMmt the school's social 
gxbu[^, all she can do is guess. 

Black and white students frequently express 
bewilderment and hostility towards the outgroup, ' 
which stems at least partially from a failure to 
Understand the other group's actions or point of 
view. Researchers ,at Grandin Elementary school 
noticed a particularly pronounced difference 
between the behavioral styles valued by black and 
white girls. Among the white girls it was 
important to be "sweet arid nice," whereas the 
black girls were more likely to play with, or test 
each other, via aggressive Verbal exchanges. It was 
important to these black girls to show that they 
could defend themselves in such exchanges. In 
contrast, the \^hite girls commonly responded to 
verbal challenges by assuming^ the "vulneirabie 
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female'* roie. hoping that the aggressor would be 
shamed into backing off. The conflict between 
these two orientatiom is shown in the following 
incident: 

Bridget (a black student) first carted 
criticizing Tracy (a wi^te student) indirectly. 
She remarked that the table was very crowded ^ 
that day and proceeded to list those who were 
not supposed to be sitting at the ta^le. One she 
mentioned was a black girl; the other was ^ 
Tracy. The black' girl who was named 
immediately declared her intention to sit there 
anyway. Tracy said nothing. A little, later, 
Txlicy adied Jane^ who was sitting bende her, 
how to spell '^giraff^*' Jane told Bridget with a 
smodiered laugh that Tracy had chosen a ^ 
giraffe ^o write about. Bridget said, ""^he 
(Tracy) looks like a giraffe." At first Tracy 
made an^i^cceptable response by retorting that 
Bridget 1^1^^ like a giraffe; but then almott 
immediately Tracy broke into aiK>ther ^es 
"I'm a tendhskin. I get hurt when people talk 
alMiut me. It Ua*|^ nice to talk about people." ' 
Bridget started mimicking Tracy.; "Lpok at^^ 
her; she can't even take a little joke.... She acts 
like a baby." 

Jr' 

White studwts often comjplained that blacks 
deliberately intimidated^ them in the hallways, 
restropms. or stairwells. Black students agreed 
with that assc^ment yet expressed pu^ement or 
annoyance cAer ll^e*^ white students' seemingly 
unnatural failure to i^espond to minor aggressive " 
acts. (See Stherer and Siawski, this volume, for a 
distusrion of '*has^ng" iJehavion^^The two 
students qumed below — one white, one black 
appear equally mystified^ 

•The blacks... think they are really 6a<f, and 
they think they can beat up anybody they can. I 
don't know why they ^/ct like that. If you don't 
mind you^ owntiu^ness they wi|l kick you down 
the stairs... I don't know why they do that.'* 

R:^ Like if a black hits another black they know 
they will get hit back but if they hit ^ white they 
just keep on going... 

/> Why do you think that white people let tigo? " 
R : I don't know. [The blacks] ought to get 



smack|rd if they push... [The wl^tes] look like 
they are mad but I don't know../ 

Although rcsegregation within t)ie school 
virtually guai'antees such a lack of communica* 
tions between groups, this kind pf psychok^cal 
isoladon is not totally dependaK upon phykcal 
isolation. Formeriy isolated' studtiits thrust into 
.physical proximity in interracial schools oittn 
seem to avoid i^hdlogical colitact e?en if they 
cannot avoid physical prqzimtey. Examples of 
mutual psychologic^ avoidance (Vhich we take to 
be the more usual case) do wt^ make for very 
interestii^ reading, and their tn^rpreution is 
often uncertain. A typical (rtnerva^oit in the field . 
notd» reads ^ply, intet^acdon has been ^ 
noted between Bill and Kelly (a bl^ck male a!nd 
white fiemale seated at the, s^une small table) 
today.** More interesting and unambiguous are*^ 
those inddeiits in which om person makes an 
overture, placing the burden of avoidante on the . 
other: 

'I 

' 'fim (black) lighdy hits John (white) on the* 
arm to get his attendon. He then asks. "Hbw do 
you speir^rain'?'* John makes no re^mnse what- 
« ever, not even acknowledging that Tim has 
touched hiin...(Lafer) Tim tunjs.tojohn and 
says: "How do you spell 'syllables'?** When John 
makes no iI^^nediate response, Tim hits the 
dicnonary which is open in John's lap^ times 
rather hard w\th the palm of his hand. Still . 
John makes no respionse. 

^ less extreme form of psychological avoidance 
allows for polite conversation and interaction but 
precludes any discussion of intergroup relad6i)s or 
race-related issues. X white social Indies, teacher 
servmg his firsts year in an interracial schof>I, 
offered the following observation concerning his 
QWi> reluctance to deal with racial issties: 

At ^ 
Before I was at an all-black*$chool which was 
much easier. You just came ojut and difcussed 
things like prejudice, why there isV Ratred 
between blacks and w^|p when they don't even 
know eacH other. It hasn't come gjh here yet.,. 
Maybe I've mad^ sure to keep it down. I really 
don't want to hear it, yoU know. 
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Note that this teacher was inhibited, not by the 
presence of biack smdents in his dasKX)om, but by 
the racial mix. ^specially intriguing is'the almost 
off-hand acknovrledgement of racial 'liatied*' as 
he reminisces iboik the safer all-black discussion 
environment. This mrongiy negative and seem- 
ingly unself -conscious refierence stands in jarring 
, contrast to the relativeiy benign assessn^t of 
black-white relations oBcted by ahnoit any Mher 
teacher in any other context. Most wiU simply 
maintain that the students get along all r^ht on 
(heir own* conning peacefully evca as they go 
their separate ways. Specific interventions or 
pointed discussions, it is argued, are simply not 
needed^ t 



Integrated PluraJlism : A Goal to Pur^e 

Earlifr sections of this essay have isolated two 
basic problems which rfSdid in the way of 
achieving ii^tegrated schools. First, « both tb^ 
assimilatioz^st and the pluralist ^ierpsectim foster 
practices ;which tend to lead to resegregation. 
Student^ own appanmt preferences, for contact 
with ix^group members, whether based on positive 
in grdup ties or Tkmility with the out -group, rein- 
force this formally sanctioned resegregation. 
Second, the racially isolated groupings that tend to 
form in interracial schools .are rarely "separate but 
equal." The assimilationist .school, with its 
emphasis on ipaking "black children fit inland 
measure u^. and its lack ot adjustment to the new 
challenges posed in , an interracial school, 
frequently becomes an institution ^wfach puts 
minority students at a disadvantage and giv^ up 

* even attempting to educate those most in need. 
While* there is no io^cal connection' between the 
separatism fostered by a laissez-faire piurali^ 

. jnd inequality, in practice, the connection is very 
real because of the unequal petition of blacks and 
whites in the larger society. 

We would suggest^ that a perspective which wt^ 
will call integrated pluralism is likely to be more 
id effective both acadefnically and in intergroup 
relations than either the assimilationist or the 
l^isscz-faire pluralist strategy. Integrated plural- 
ism is pluralistic in the sense that it recognizes the 

. diverse racial and ethnic groups in our society and 



does not denigrate them because they deviate ^m 
the white middle class 'patterns of behavior. 
Integrated pluralism affirms the equal value of 
the school's varioi^ ec^uc groups, oicouraging ' 
their partidpadon, tm (^n maprity-defined 
terais, but in an evolving system which reflects the 
contributions of all groups. However, integrated 
{duralism goes beyond mere support for the side- 
by^de coe»istence of diffnent group values and' 
^es. It is integrationi^ in the wise that it 
affirms the edurational value inhoent in ezposmg 
M students to a diversity of pe rsp e ctiv es and 
beMvioral repertcmes, and tht sodal value of 
structuring the school » that ^dents from 
pr^ousty isolated and even hostile groups can 
come to know each othar under conditions 
conducive to the development pcmdve 
intergnmp relatiom^ 

Achievmg mtegrated plurali^ 

Both integrated and compartmentaliMd plural- 
ism share the goal of fo^ering a positive sense of 
group identity in minority students. However, 
integratec^ pluralism differs . from craipart- 
mentalized pluralisn in the extent to which it 
envinotu the school as a tmitary syttenu rather 
than as a federadon of ^arate and theoretically ^ 
equal subuI^ts. Integrated pliu^jism takes an ^ 
acdvist stance in promoting interaction betwe^ 
diffex^nt groups of indents rather than accepting 
resegregadon as either dc^ble or inevit^^^' 
Since it stress the unity o^-the school and thllik 
equality of various gTOuf^ of ^(ients within the 
scho6i, it focuses special attention on factors 
which influence the perception pi the. school as 
belonging to all |^oui^ of indents. Some of these 
f triors, such as the previous ethnic composition of 
thci student body or the location of the school, are ^ ^ 
often determined by historical 'Or demographic 
circumstances over which the school has little * 
control. Other factors arc more malleable. Yet^ all 
combine to influence the extent to which 
integrated pluralim is likely to be achieved. 

The previous ethnic tomj^ition of a school's 
student body appears to have a major impact on 
how that school i^ viewed when it is desegregated. 
Newly desegregated schools almost invariably* are. 
perceived as basically *'black" or '"white" 
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depending upon their original ethnit identities'! 
Newly assigned students are gex^raily seen as 
outsiders hy the veterans who already know their 
way around both the building and tiie syittei, and 
who have already dainled the sdiool and its 
traditions as their own. This insider-ckitsider 
relationship establishes status and behavior 
patterns whidi may per^ even after^the pre- 
desegregation students have left the sdiool. 
Minimization of this potentially unequal situation 
calls for decisive steps to modify the school's 
identity — e.g. . by renaming the school or haying 
tl» desegregated student body collaborate On 
developing new traditions sudi Iks a school mascot 
or song. * ' 

The ^ racial composition of the ^conununity in 
which a school is located alsp strongly influences 
the school's image. The symbolic s^d pratticaT 
^gnificance of building locatioA^ was highlighted 
by the controversy over tiie site for the new 
Pawnee West High School. 6ri^!bal plam called 
for a "safe'* location adjacent to^ an affluent white 
neighborhood; black parents loi>bied ior an 
inner-dty site. The 1>uildi:^g was finally put up on 
a radally neutral site about half -wa^ between the 
other two locations, with a potential fq^an equal 
stake in the sduxil for blacks and .whites. ^ 

Feder% courts have occasiohaily stipulated that 
the i;adal composition of faculty within a given 
sdiO(d should reflect that of the di^ria as a whole. 
Unfortunately, this rule of thumb^ provides no 
guarantee that the comp€»tion of the faculty will 
resemble that of tijfi. student body. Sheridan's 
claim to multi-ethnidty, for example, was 
dimmed by the fact that the faculty was 
overwhelmingly white/ reflecting dty-widc hiring , 
practices which placed younger minority teachers 
. at the ends of impossibly long waiting^ists. 
Wexlers pr^ndpal's desire to recruit a 'racially 
balanced faculty wai thwart^ by the fact that the 
percentage of black teachers in the city's poql was 
considerably less than the percentage of black 
students. 

The staff s absolute ethnic ratio, over which the 
local schdol may have'httle control, may not tell us 
much aboiit the relative status of the school's 
ethnic groups as does their distribution through* 
out the staff hierarchy. Thus Wexler s prindpal 
was able to compensate somewhat for the. racial 
imbalance on his ^aff by carefully naming blacks 



to exactiy half of the ten major administrative 
pwitions^ Jh contrast^ although jCn^ver had ia 
black pripdpai, his deliberate ddejp^ation of 
pr^erred assignments to the white teacher^ dearly 
communicated his belief that whites were more 
impc^ant than liiaeks'' to the successful func^ 
tioxiing of th^t^ particular school. ^ c 
^ Althotigh the existing ethnic composition of the 
'[ fttident b6dy way be th^ toxm obvious^ 
determinant of a^ school's percdved ethnidty» 
espedally from the viewpoint of an outsi(!br» it is 
hardly determinative of the students' perceptions 
of *'whose school this is."" Black ^dents at one 
school foimd that they were able^ through their" 
f increasing numbers, to control more and more of 
the student activities. Ye^many of thAft continued 
to percdvc the schoolSw ^an alien **whitc'' 
institi^tion priiparily becaW of its relentless 
attemput to "refoi\^ thdr sp^h.ahd life styles. 
This suggests the importance ofi con^dering 
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the more subUe factors which, 
students^ determine whether a schoc^ is seen as 
blackt« white, or truly plurali^ic. 

LegitimeUton of students' social 
identities: recognitio?} and 
acceptance of dit^sity I 

The ren^rkable persistence of Crossover's 
"white" iihage in the mindiP of its ixt tjority black , 
student body points to the impbrtanc< of this final 
factor in determining which groups will feel 
home" in the school.. Students caniiot daim as 
, their own an institution* whcMe practicfcs invalidate 
their sMiali identities. The e?t€ 
teachers* and administrators' pet 
happen to ^roincide wjth the model 

student group or another is not of i 

^The more cent^-al concern is the extent to which 
the schboi recognizes and vaiucsl the grou|»^ 
themselves.' 

One way in which an interracial school can 
recognize the diversity of i^s student Mdy is the use 
of a multi-ethnic curriculum. One aim of such 
material has bwh tp contradict .white children's 
stereotypes by portraying blacks arid other ethnic 
minorities as having good jobs, owning their own 
homes in integrated neighbbrhcKMls, and generally 
displaying socially valued middle'class charac- 
teristics. Litcher aitd Johr^^ (1969) found, in 
fact^, that the use bf ju^t such multi-ethnic readers 
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resulted in more positive attitudes toward blacks 
among elementary school children in a virtually 
all-white community. Such' materials are also 
often seen as portraying positive role models for 
filack students. However, materials which portray 
only middle-class people, be they black or white, 
do not fully meet the st ra te gy sugge^ed by the 
integrated pluralism perspective of accepting 
divenity. 

Integrated pluralism suggests that the ideal 
multi*ethnic currictilum will help students define 
and interpret their experience in an interracial 

. setting. It cannot serve that function if it denies 
that experience by depicting all minority persons 
as middle class Americans. We are not suggesting 
that the curriculudk^_^}#uld reinforce the 
confounding of race and cla». Presenting 

< minority as well as white high-status role models 
seems ^ sound practice. But positive depicrion of 
economically disadvantaged persons, both black 
and white, can provide low status .chsldreiTwith 
materials which deal with life as they know it, as 
well as contribudng to understanding across 
economic andxultural lines and providing models 
of contractive coping with difficult circum* 
stances. 

Curric^ar materials can help set a tone of 
mutual acceptance and appreciation; but the 
basic resource for an integrated education is the 
diversity of experience and outlook which the 
students themselves bring into tfa^e classroom. The 
learning experiences that they can. provide each 
other will often be more concrete and vivid than 
the generalized lessons contained in the fomial 

|curriculum. For example, an ^rban sociology upit 
in a high school could be considerably enriched by 
student discnissions or projects which would expose 
participants to a variety of local tr^^tions, family 
structures, and styles of dealing with different 
neighborhood, economic, or social problems. 
Student discussions and projects hardly represent 
radical technical innovatibns, but their use in the 
way we arc suggesting has often been routinely 
avoided for fear of highlighting racial divisions. 
Furthermore, such informadon exchanges cannot 
take place if the students who stand to learn the 
most from each other have already been sorted. 

^ into totally different course sequences. A good 
example of utilization of the students>ii^^rsity as 
a teaching device was shown by a language arts 



teacher who assigned essays, on family hi«;my 
shonly after the televised presentadon of Alj^x 
Haley's Roots. These essays, which wm. posted 
aroimd the room in prominent places, stimulated 
a good deal of discwl|^on between black^and white 
students. ^ ^ ^ 

The previous discussion of the animiladonist 
pAsj^dw raises one important issue which muu 
be dealt with briefly here. That is: how 
compadble are the goals of (1) broadening the 
range of cultural values accepted in the school and 
(2) facilitating minority students* acKSs to the 
rewards of the larger social syttem One could 
argue that pluralistic innovations in the school 
social system would-" leave minority ^dents 
unprepared to cope with the social realities they 
will encounter in the world beyond school. On the 
issue of "Black English," a white language arts 
teaeher took a hard*nosed pragmatic stand: 

I think everyone needs to read, tQ speak, and 
to try to write correctiy. You can talk Polish at 
.home, or ghetto language in the street. /.but 
when you are out there in the world you have to 
be able to read and write what everyone else 
does, the majorityf That happens to be Engli^ 
and thatiiappens to l^. . .spoken by the majority 
which is white... That's just the way it is. 

No one can say that tliese concerns are 
groundless. It may be that even something so 
innocuous as braided hair can restrict a black 
male's joh chsmces in the community around 
Crossover High, as their teachn* warned them. 
Students have a right to be informed of such soci^ 
realities. There is a difference, however, between 
presenting information and skills for midents to 
use as they sec fit^ and demanding that the student 
be converted to a more acceptable social identity. 
It may not be that requiring students to remain 
hadess throughout the school day is the best way 
to teach them when it^ght be prudent to remove . 
their cajw. In the same vein, the frustrated Basic 
English teacher might have encountered less 
resistance in the classroom if she had not been so 
concerned with the language used in the halls — if 
she had taught Standard English as a useful skill, 
rather than preached it as a way of life. The 
popularity of courses in "Standard English as a 
Second Language" in some black inner-city 
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schools appears to hinge on just such a <li^inction 
(DeStefino, 1973). By creating Standard EngUah 
as a useful alternative, Black English ^ and Black 
identity is afiBnned. Yet. at the same time, 
students are provided with language skills which 
will be of real use to them in preparing for future 
education or in seeking employment. 



Bi- lateral transfer of information 

As discussed earlier, the predominant assimila* 
tionist view sees de seg reg a tion as a procedure 
designed to help blacks. In contrast to this view, 
the school promoting pluralist integration ex- 
plicftly and implicitly tries to fo^er a two* way flo^ 
of information and influence. 

Obviotttly there will be sdme values or l^haviors 
which few people would think it appropriate for 
the school to sanction. If Ri»t (1978) is correct 
* about America's attitude toward class pluralism, 
few middle*class parents would be willing to 
tolcgrate a' school in which many values or 
behaviors which are seen as being lower-class are 
legitimated and presented as an acceptable opdon 
for middle-class chiJdrt*. However, there ap- 
pear to be numerous things, ranging from the 
trivial to the important, that black and white 
students can learn from each other. Black and 
white students at one school frequently took the 
initiative in actively exploring ihe physical 
differences hi hair textur^ and culture differences 
in grooming prafdces: 

Quite near to me Sarah, a white girl, touches 
the elaborately braided hair of Barbf a black 
girl.* who is sitting next to her. Barb smijcs 
slightly and runs her h^nd through Sarah's long 
dark very straight hair. Barb says to Sarah, "It's 
nice." 

» 

At another school, a teacher discovered that a 
white girl was interested in the school's dance club 
— a "black" activity ~ but did not knpw how to 
dance. The- teacher askcd*two club membm to 
teach xtie girl, providing a rcK>m where they could 
practice privately without embarrassing her as she 
learned. 

Other,' more important, lessons can be provided 
by an integrated education, 'not the least of these. 



learning to interact effectively with members of 
other racial or ethnic grouf^. Some of this 
learning must he b^sed on trial and error. Less 
frequendy, but no less importantly, students 
soAietimes teach each other directly. A teacher 
described how one black ^dent took it upon 
Itself to ofiier white ^dmts wme needed advice, 
despite the characterisdc '*color-blind*' ^ance of 
their high school: ^ 

You know I had a black girl ^and up Iq one 
of my classes. She turned arotmd and said, 
"Why do you Honkies take Kuff from us? You^ 
don't have to. You know that if lomeone takes 
your pendT, you don't have to put up with that. 
You wouldn't if it was a white person." 



Integrated pluralism and resegregation 

It is obvioOs that the muttial sharing of ex- 
periences and skills cannot occiur if students are 
physically rcsegregated. Less obvious, but none- 
theless important, is the fact that «ich sharing did 
iiot occur to any great extent m the schools 
^udied, efXCvDt when special efforts were made to 
break down die psychological and social barrien 
betwc^nN^g^cnts. In order to work toward 
integrated pluralimi, a school must find ways to 
promote physical proximity and posidve inter- 
action between white and miifbrity ^dents. One 
of the comparatively rare teachers who advocated 
deliberate attempts to overcome physical and 
social isoladon of blacks and whites recommended 
a very cautious approach.-' • 

I don't think you can push kids tg socialize 
(*when) they don*t want to. I think it is going to 
cause problems. . I try to da it in different ways, 
but I don't think the kids know what is hap- 
pening. I think you can pull some tricks on 
them.... It is just basically a matter of moving 
tables around, and to do their work... they have 
to sit there and talk... Some of the social studies 
book is so difficult that they have to work to- 
gether. They have to depend on each other. 

A math teacher in the sam^i school used a subtle 
technique which seemed to foster more than the 
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usual amount of voluntary interracial contact. She 
used an individualized teachii^ approach which 
obscured difierences among the students' achieve- 
ment levels. Each smdent periodically contracted 
with the teacher to accomplish an ap|)ropriate 
amount of work. Students who onnpleted their 
work ahead of time could earn extra qedit by 
undertaking any one of several interesting presets 
d^cribed at various nations around the room. 
Many of these projects-^tfecessitated gathering 
information from other students in the room. 
Those working on propcts could approach anyone 
they chose, but one person's informaacm was as 
useful as another's, regardless of race, sex. or 
academic status. Thus, many contacts crossedWll 
three of these traditional social barriers. 

David (white male) asks Laura (black female) 
"How tail am I?" He's standing by a venical 
strip of paper on the wall which is marked off in 
inches. This optional work stadon involves 
measuring the height of a nimiber of classmates 
and finding their ages in months — then seeing 
the reladonship between height and age and 
checking to see how well classmates' heists tan 
be predicted fcom their ages. Although Laura is 
taller than David, she engages in; a lot of 
touching as she attempts to determine his 
height, putting her hand on his head and then 
on one arm and then on his head again and 
then on his arm again. Now that, Laura has* 
determined David's height, she asks "How call 
am I, y'all?" She stands up against the tape, and 
Dave takes a step back and looks without 
making any pjiysi€;^al contact, and tells her her 
heigh&...Davidsays to Kevin, a black male who's 
sitting do^yn and writing, "Kevin, do you want 
to be measured?" Kevin waves ihem off with a 
frown that looks almost angry. David says, 
"Come on, we neerf you." *cvin replied, "You 
don't need me." David says, souncUng somewhat 
piqued, "Okay, we don t need you; we'll get 
somebody else." But even as David ^ saying 
this, Kevin is getting up and going to the 
station. David doesn't notice Kevin until he is 
right next to him. Then, sounding surprised but 
receptive, he asks tentatively, "iVo you wam^to) 
do it?" After measuring Kevin, David asks his^ 
age and says^ "When were you 15?" I don't hear 
Kevins answer, ^but David says. "Really?" 



sounding quite interested. They talk briefly. 

(Emphasis added.) 

, These stydenta discovered in a very small way that 
they were dependent upon each other for their 
education. The ttaten^ent, "We need you,** 
crossing notmal social barriers, marks the 
beginning of integrated pluralism. 

. In ntuSatioos cllHraaerized by strong student 
norms which promme racial isolation, subtle 
approaches may be totj ily inadequate to stimulate 
positive contact. Students may choose to forego 
the extra creciit or to approach .only in-group 
members for assi^ance. In these situauons, 
teachers trying to achieve integrated pluralism 
.may struaure classroom activities so that black 
and white students are required to work together. 
This strategy, however, may reinforce old stereo- 
types if the minority students in th<»e groui» are 
less prepared academically than the maprity 
^tidents. Indeed, the wor^ of Cohen and her 
colleagues suggests that even when black and 
white junior high school students working on a 
task are equally able to contribute to it, mutually 
shared expectations abotit the superior capabi* 
lities of whites may lead white children to 
dominate the interaction (Cohen and Roper, 
1972; Cohen, Lockheed and Lohman, 1976). 
Hence, the school striving to achieve integrated 
pluralism mu^ find creative ways of dealing with 
these expectancies as well as with whatever 
differences exist in reality. 

Recent exf^rimental work suggests that there 
are a number of wa^c^f structuring joint activity 
in racially mixcrf^work groujM which yield 
increased interpersonal attraction across racial 
lines (Aronson, Blaney, Sikes, Stephan and 
Snapp, r9^5; DeVries, Edwards and Slavin, in 
press; Johnson, Johnson and Scott, in press; 
Slavin and Madden, 1978; Wcigel, Wiser and 
Cook, 1975). The further fmding that such 
procedures can improve the motivation and 
perfdrmance of normally low-achieving students 
without impairing that of their high-achieving 
co-workers should serve ai an inducement even to 
teachers unenthusiastic about the social goals of 
integrated pluralism. The specific techniques 
which have been developed and tested in inter 
racial (^lassrooms are reviewed elsewhere and will 
- not be discussed in detail here (Slavin and 
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Madden, 1978), but all of them involve inducing 
students to work cooperatively on' interracial 
terms. Although tfiie different techniques vary in 
^ their details, they all tend to require that students 
' work together to attain valued rewards. For 
example, Aronson et al. (1975) developed, the 
"jigsaw" technique in which mxdents e^h receive 
diffierent pieces of information which mw then 
be tau^t to other grx^up members. 

Two other effective techniques, the Tejams- 
Gapics'Toumamem'' method and the "Student 
Teams- Achievement Division," b«h structure the 
work situation so that small teams work together 
for joint rewards. All students, regardless of per- 
formance level, haVe a chance to do well^ond earn 
points for their team; students m individually 
responsible for showing' exactly what they have 
learned (Slavin and Madden, 1978). Much 
remains to be learned about effective ^bitegies for 
fostering academic Learning and posidve inter- 
group reladons, but research to date provides 
sound anji practical guidance for those who wish 
to st^ implementing such strategies now, 

% r 

A Concluding Note 

Achieving a truly integrated pluralism in^ 
American schools is clearly a difficult task^ There 
is no easy or risk- free way of bringing children 
from previously isolated and often hostile groups 
together to form a social system which recognizes 
and facilitates the development of the positive 
attributes associated with various group identities 
.and, at the same time, provides mechanisms to 
foster the kind of contact between groups which 
develops positive intergroup relations. The 
magnitude of the challenge is increased by the 
unequal economic, socyal, and educational status 
of blacks and whites in the larger society. 

Although integrated pluralism is an ambitious 
goal, the case studies on which this essay is based 
suggest the importance of questioning the more 
typical goal of assimilation. Policies associated 
with assimilation as well as with taissez-faire 
pluralism tend, in practice, to result'^ schools in 
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which black and white students are found in 
generally separate and unequal grox^ps. This type 
of interracial approach docs appear to have some 
positive remits, fxcn in schools with minimal 
contact between groups tl^re was some reduction 
in fear for th<^ students who started out very 
fearful of the out-group. -On the other hand, there 
are also a ntmiber of negative consequences of this 
type of^hooUng. including the poodbility that old 
stereotypes may be lH>ltte^ ami that evte quite 
youi^ low-achievi^ minority midents may be 
written off as virtually uneduc'able. 

None of the schoob * studied c^e near to 
fulfilling - the goals of integrateo^ pluralism. 
However, one of /them, Wexler ScImmI, came 
noticeab^ clo^ man the others. Interviews with 
two students givca glimpse of the type of learning 
that a M^U-stnictured interracial school can 
provide. Don, a^hite boy, speaks of how students' 
preconceived i^as are changed by contact with 
each other: 

/; Do ypu think th4U being in a school like 
Wexler has changed white kids' ideas about 
blacks m any tuay?* 

R: It probably changed their ideas... It could 
be a white person living out in the country 
might hear stories about race nots and every- 
thing. They might come to the city thinking 
that all black people are bad. That's wrong... 
It could \ic somebody that thinks they are a real 
liberal... thinks that black people have the right 
to take put their aggressions on white people... 
They find out that this is wrong whenever they 
get beat up for no reason. 

The wdrds of Becky, a black girl, capture 
beautifully the lesson that integrated pluralism ^ 
seeks td teach: 

/; Are you glad you came to Wexler or do you 

zvish you had gone to another school? 

R : I guess I am glad I tame here. I learned a 

lot of things about people. 

/ / What kinds of things, can you tell me? 

Ri How people really are the same, and in 

sofne ways.... different. 
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VI. Five Perspectives on Desegr^ation 
in l^chools: A Summary 

0 

By Patricia Rosenbaum 
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in the papers in this volume, the authors have 
approached the results of several years of field 
research at five different sitesr seeking com- 
monalities in the experiences of individual schools 
in dealing with the social reality of desegregation. 
In their search they have employed different 
organizing concepts and have fcxniscd on different 
actors located at different places m the organi- 
zation. They have considered the effects of «>cial 
and economic forces and interest igi;oups in the 
wider communities of the schools; the shift in the 
structures of organizational authority and indi- 
vidual responses to that shift; the patterns of 
encounters and r e presentations in cross*race 
relationships within the organization; the causes 
^nd effects of alienation of certain participants in 
the organizatioA ; the differe^ definitions of de- 
segregation and implicati^ipns of thc»e differences 
for policy arid program. 

As the papers d^onstrate, commonalities have 
emerged. The authors have been able to develop 
general statements from the body of fitld 
material, and comment on genera^ aspects of de- 
segregation as well as dcscril^ "^ts particular 
manifestations. This paper is an effort to round 
off the discussion with another search for com- 
monalities, this time drawn from the pa{^rs 
themselves. It seeks to make some general state- 
ments about desegregation as revealed by the five 
perspectives of the papers, as tho%c papers draw 
upon the whole of the field research data. 



Meanings of Desegregation 
Although' each paper is different, as each 



research site was different, some conmson themes 
are visible zctoss the whole. First and mcM striking 
is the revelation of the underlying problem related 
to views alK>ut the proper fipiction of the schools 
and the meaning of desegregation — a problexh 
which might be summarized as an inability to 
, define terms in a way that all parties can accept. 

It was not part of the writers' intentions, nor 
was it their charge, to define the pTQper function 
of schools. It is clear, however, from their words, 
that they rect^nize a multiplicity of functions as 
virell as a certain amoimt of uncertainty and 
contem about the role of the public ^hool system 
current in the communities studied. Sullivan 
speaks of the school's function very broadly m 
terms of transmission of culture, which includes 
both values and skills. In his ^discussion of indi- 
vidual communities he shows clearly that various 
groups sec different functions for the school 
related to employment, academic concerns and 
political power. ^ 

Scherer and Slawski (21) Aote that the whole 
issue of desegregation has become involved with "a* 
growing feeling of ambivalence about both the 
pcrformancf and outcomes of public education" 
and speak of "amorphous feelings of unfcertainty 
about the function of schools." Clement and 
Livesay show how differences exist within the 
schools themselves concerning the proper role of 
the school; in their discussion of Crossover High 
School they describe how older staff members 
stress academic accomplishment while newer s^aff 
are also concerned wth character building (53). 
Noblit and Collinar note that one of the functions 
of schools generally in this culture is the develop- 
ment of a (Capability for employment, an4 see this 
function as the salient function for the group with 
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which they arc concerned* Implicit in Sagar and 
Schofield's contra^ of asatmtlationi^ and pluralist 
perspectives in the schools is a difference in 
opinion about the appropriate function of the 
institution^ 

The range of the presentations of the authors on 
the question of school function indicates that 
there is room for a number of legitimate functions 
in the overall role of the school in the community, 
covered by Sullivan's umbrella of "transmis^on of 
culture." However, differences of opinion and 
amWguity about function underlie some of the 
pjbblems of schopl desegregation, as the authors 
niake dear. Schools involved in efiorts to de* 
Segregate appear to be caught at the intcrKxtiori' 
^ at two sets of questions: one set concerns the 
proper role and function of the school ; one set 
concerns the meaning and significance of de- 
legregation itself. Differences and ambiguities 
about what the school should provide for its 
students in the way of programs, re^urces and 
opportunities are compounded by differences and 
ambiguities in how to d^al with a newly diversified 
student population. 

As it was not the writers' jGsl]ponsibility to define 
the proper function of the school, so it was not 
their role or purpose to impme a single defmition 
of "desegregation** across all commentaries, but 
rather to demonstrate the variety in the inter- 
pretations of desegregation through the individual 
communities and schools, and,^ show how these 
variations affettcd thc«c yaiifolved in the process. 
They accepted the^<efeools' own. presentations of 
themselves as i^cgregated and sought the 
meaning of tKt term in the relationships and 
behaviors observed in the field. The papers reveal 
the existence of ambiguity and disagreement in 
thfc definition of desegregation and little in the 
way^ of guidance toward a common under- 
standing. 

Sullivan notes that "Ambiguities in the 
dtfmition of desegregation resulting from the 
enormous local variation are so great" that he 
introduces the general term "culture contact" in 
order to organize his data (S). Scherer and Slawski 
discuss desegregation as "event" and "process," 
and note its different meanings to those involved 
with it as an issue. The questio^is raised about 
previously ' accepted school - policies and pro- 
cedures by court desegregation orders, and the 
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conflicting reactions to -desegregation by local 
conununities, has remlted, they state, in a "policy 
paralysis" which has focused efforts and actions on 
the "details of legal acquiescence" (22). 

Clement and livesay interpret desegregation as 
a requirement which creates a paradox within the 
school in that k draiands the schools to elinunate 
their mechanisms for racial stratification while 
sdU pressuring thrai '^to respond to a societal 
context which culturally and ttracturally con* 
tinues to reflect a profound cleavage between 
black; and whites" (39). Th» has led to a variety of 
responses which range from denying race as a 
factor of importance in any ^ool sittution to 
accepting race and ethnic characteristics as a 
rationale for* organization. Noblit and Collins 
point out that dewgregation as a policy is 
dejMmdent on the defiiution of the problem it is to 
address, and that such definitions are usually the 
product of the efforts of political interest groups 
c and the media (59). In their paper they concentrate 
on the effects of the definitions of desegregation 
on one- particular group within the school and 
« show how that group has been alienated from the 
organization. 

Sagar and Schofield distinguish -between 
"desegregation" and "integration," seeing the 
former as physical mixing of formerly separate 
groups and the latter ' as the incorporation of 
formerly ^arate groups into a viable social 
system* which includes the values of both groups 
(71). They illustrate how the different definitions of 
"*mlegrati6n*' have resulted in different policies 
and programs within 'the schools, none of 'which 
contribute to the development of a tmly viable 
social system for both groups. 

One aspect of desegregation on which there is 
general agreement, and which the papers ihdicate 
has been the major thrust of most of the activity in 
all of the schools studied, is its meaning in terms of 
access. Whether favored or opposed, desegre- 
gation is seen as a m^hanism to provide equal 
access to educational resources for all children in 
the public school and "equal access*' has been 
interpreted by the courts and pursued by com- 
munities in terms of numbers and proportions of 
/children representing different racial and ethnic * 
groups to be found within individual schools. It 
has also been interpreted in terms of ^ual access 
to professional employment within the system 
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and, to some extent, additional minority 
representation on policy-making bodies, 

.There is, however, little agreement about what 
else desegregation means beyond numbers. There 
are no ckar understandings about the type and 
quality^of the educational resources to be provided 
or about the nature of the educational experience 
to be developed in the mixing of these formerly, 
separated groups. The actions of the courts in 
issuing tiesegregation orders implies that the 
schools' previoiis performance has not been 
acceptable, but the requirements attached to 
those orders relate tq numbers and proportions of 
radal minorities in the organization population, 
ntit to educational results. Faced with conflicting 
public opinions, schools responded to the courts 
by concentrating on the mechanisms of access and 
distribution ; in Scherer and Slawski's expreissive 
phrase. 'The letter of the law was followed 
becausSthe spirit was too difficult to captxire'" (22). 

Even the letter of the law has been difficult to 
define in some cases. Sullivan and Sagar and 
Schofield di^uss the problems of determiiung 
''community" and establishing useable ratios for 
determining the Acorrect, balance for sehool 
populations. As rommunity population di^ri- 
butions change, especially in the larger urban 
areas, maintaining ratios in individual schools 
becomes increasingly difficult and more and more 
organizational energy is directed. toward that end. 

The approach to desegregation as access has not 
led to uniform procedures . or development of 
program within desegregated schools. Several 
papers (Sullivan, Clement and Livcsay, Sagar and 
Schofield) show the effects of different com- 
binations of influences within the community — 
social, political, economic — on the Whaviors 
within the schools. Sullivan notes different 
emphsises on education as employment and 
education ^ academic accomplishment within 
black interest groups in different communities; 
Clement and Livcsay show the results of 
cbmmunity expectations about relations between 
races on behaviors within schools. 

The. papers in this volume all illustrate the 
results of the focus on access rather than behaviors 
within the schools themselves. Each school's ex- 
perience is unique because of the unique 
character of each community. Each has faced the 
challenge of developing some type of OTganiii- 



tidhal response to^a new situation which embodies 
diversity rather than homc^^eneity — the common 
element for all. By and large, as mo^ of the 
papers incticate, the organization has responded to 
this situation .by attempting to maintain, to the 
greatest degree possible, the behaviors and 
structures which already existed and shifting 
responsibility for dealing vrith new factors within 
the situatiQii to the individual organization 
member:, student, teacher, administrator. 

Scherer and Slawski discuss the individual 
coping strategies made necessary by tl^ organi- 
zation's lack of guidance. Clement and Livesay 
show that denial of race as a salient factor in 
school situations was a omimon response to the 
desegfegated setting. For lower class black 
indents, the focus of Noblit and Collins' 
attention; the t^diuonal sorting mechanisms of 
the school responded to hath race and class, 
promoting alienation. The new situation had not 
^tered the school's assimiptions about the per* 
formance and capabiUdes of b|^ck students. Sagar 
and Schofield were unable to find any examples of 
their ideal school type, ""integrated pluralism,^' in 
the five schools studied. 

The ^dence of these studies suggests that con- 
centration on acc«s mechanisms has not had a 
strong e^ect on the educational procedures within 
the school in terms of innovatiw approaches to a 
new situation. The papers make clear that there is 
no accepted understanding of what a de- 
segregated jf school is, beyond the standard of 
numbers and proportions, and in most cases there 
is no effort to define it beyond these criteria. Past' 
these measurable ' elements, the d^mitions 
become entangled in the questions of>y(/fi\|K^a 
school is supposed to be. 



Resegregation 

Another common fheme which emerges from 
the papers is the extent to which the desegregated 
schools have become internally re-segr^gated. 
Influences fi;pm the community, organizational 
prtwredures and expectations, and individual 
behaviors ail appear to contribute to thb process. 

Soth Sullivan (18) and Sagar and Schofield (74) 
comment briefly on the most elementary form of 
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rcscgregation which (as they note) is not 
something which the ^dies observed directly : the 
withdrawal of whites from the community and 
from the school attendance area. In many com- 
munid^ (l^s is a factor affecting the composition 
of the total school papulation and the steady drop 
in the number of famines with school-age children 
residing in the dimict creates increasing problems 
in conformhig to ' the required numerical pro- 
portions within^ the schooU* populations. 

A second type of withdraMcd of whites which 
promotes resegregation also noted in these papers 
and directly obterved in some of "the scbools 
studied is withdrawal of white studmts to private 
schools. Desire to retain white ^dents in the 
^udent body was the rat^nale for several types of 
practices in some^il£^thc observed schools which 
had consequences for raier types of resegregation. 
Both withdrawal of families from the community 
and withdrawal of students into private facilities 
arcbeyond the capability of the public sclux>l to 
\ control. They form a community context which 
works against any definition of de s egregation in 
public schools which involves increased inter- 
^ group contact and understanding, althou^ they 
are neutral toward desegregation defined as 
access. , 

Within the schoob, organizational policies and 
procedures also contribute to .^resegregation. 
Several of the papers (Noblit and (Joilins^ Qement 
and Liv^y, Sagar and Schofield) discuss the 
effects ortracking and academic ability grouping 
in inter group relations. It ap{^ars to be one of 
the most significant factors in Atablishing and 
maintaining divisions between groups. It is 
difHcult to deal with at the secondary level of 
educati^ when more alternatives Iwjcomc 
available to students relating to post-schcM^i ex^ 
pectations. Scheduling alone becomes difficult to 
manage as Noblit and Collins describe (59). 
Tracking and grouping can be supported on 
grounds which have no apparent relationsliip to 
segregation, dealing with individualized atten- 
tion, maximum opponunity and other education- 
% ofienfed concerns. The divisions these sorting 
procedures establish extend beyond the specific 
classes or subjects in which grouping occurs 
because of problems of scheduling) and the 
difference in the speed of progress and levels of 
materials presented in the various tracks or groups 



essentially assures that students will not be able to 
advance^^m slower to fa^er tracks. The sorting 
r mechanisms encourage downward^ rather than 
upward mobility. ^ 

Tracking can be used, however, for ends which 
are not strictly academic. Mptivadon, response to 
jiereotyped expectadom, punishmem are all 
mvolved in examples of tracking noted by field- 
workers. Sagar and Scho^ellt dee two eumples: 
Danie^hose advancement to a h^^ier group was 
. seen ms encouragement to higgler acomipliahmenis 
(81) and Debbie, whose plaicement in a lower 
group was seen as punidiment for unacce][KabIe 
behavior (81). 

The papers indicate that black students are 
proportionately more likely to be in the leas- 
advanced classes and tracks while advanc^ classes 
are more likely to heavily white in population. 
Noblit and Collins sugge^ some of the forces 
which discourage black students from pursiiing' 
advanced classes. The discussions of Crossover 
High School also indicate thatf black students 
coming from previously all-black schools found 
their academic preparation was not as good as 
that of their white classmates* For whatever 
reasons — actual discrimination, inadequate pre- 
paration, cultural and social expectations, peer 
pressures — black students are moiy likely to be in 
less advanced tracks than more advanced ones, 
' and the existence of these sorting mechanisms 
contributes to the resegregation of students within 
the desegregated school. The two schools which 
made de -emphasis of grouping a matter of policy 
(Wexler and Grandin) were seen by researchers as 
the schools most likely to offer opportunities for 
inter- group activities. 

Organizational tolerance for the establishment 
of racial domination in school activities such as* 
cenain sports, clubs, etc., and for the develop- 
ment of group turf, such as exists at Sheridan 
High School, also supports resegregation within 
the school itself. Several schools offered examples 
of activities dominated by one racial group or the* 
other, and authors commented on the fact that 
when, one group became the apparent majority in 
an activity, the other simply withdrew from 
participation; it appears to be a ''zero-sum" 
proposition. In* one school where a balance 
between groups was for a time maintained" as a 
matter of organization policy, the balance was lost 
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33 soon a5 the policy was di^arded. 

The studies do not claim that 'one group 
deliberately drives out the other in% these 
acuations. Observations indicate that it is more a 
matter of informaj, individual choice. The ex- 
perience of the one white member of the PawMC 
High School basketball team sugge^ that it is 
possible for individuals to maintain 'membership 
in groups which interest them, even if they are not 
members of the dominant group. Clement and 
Livesay sec "tioopcrative encounters" where 
members of different groups cooperate on tasks 
of mutual interest as a positive force for increasing 
in^er-group contact. Formal or informal organi- 
, zational support for the domination of one group 
or another in an activity or location in the school 
contributes to the potential for resegregation. 

Individual behavior is also a factor in re* 
segregation, most strongly at the secondary school 
level where more situation^ of choice are available 
to students in both classes and activities. As the 
papers point out, given a choice, most students 
will choose to associate with other students like 
themselves. Segregated reddential patterns reduce 
the opportunities for inter-group friendships to 
d^lop outside the school bound^es. Stereotypes 
and conimunity tensions f ffect childrra as well as 
adults. A few students i>iay seek out friends in 
other groups; Scherer and Slav^ note that' one 
coping strategy available to individuals is the 
development of a "spedai friend" from the 
different group. But as Clement and Livesay point 
out (42), casual acquaintances and "stereo- 
typical encounters" are the mbrc common pattern 
in student relationships. 

There is no generally accepted view that the 
main goal of desegregated schools is to foster close 
•friendships between members of ^(ifferent racial 
and ethnic groups, t^elopment of mutual under- 
standing and the ability to ctK>perate around tasks 
of mutual concern is the -more commonly- 
accepted goal; Sagar and Schofield (87) quote 
Cohen on the appropriate criteria of desegre- 
gation as "a reasonable degree of. social 
integration and a lack of overt conflict*' which 
allows completion of *'thc*task at hand." The View 
of desegregation as access gives no guidance about 
the development of any kind of inter group 
relations. The evidence of the papers supports the 
view that the promotion of better inter group 



relations is not a dear directive for the 
de^gregated schools. The combination of 
^ external influences, school policies and student 
behaviors promote the resegregation of the 
internal school enviromnent, lacking any directive^ 
JO the jcontrary. 



The Priority of Order ^ 
The papers that deal with the internal 
functioning of the desegregated school all indicate 
that maintaining order and avoiding conflict have 
high priority both for the organization and its 
individual members as well as for the conununity. 
Given the level of tension and hostility which 
surrounds the question of desegregated schools at 
the national level and the situadons in some^f the 
study communities, it is a realistic concern. In 
spitk of the fact that researchers noted no 
in^ances of serious conflia or violence in the 
schools studied, the possibility was clearly, of great 
^ concern to students, telachers, administrators and 
community grouf^. This possibility is underlined 
by Nobiit and Collins' perception that the* 
potential for disruption and disorder was one of 
the few sources of power for lower class black 
students within the school organization. The 
physical mixii)g of different racial groups within 
the same school building ' without violence or 
serious conflia was truly an acconlplishment in 
several of the schools. 

A concern for order and the ^avoidance of 
conflict also has the advantage of being a focus for 
policy and program which canitt)t hfi questioned. 
Clement and Livesay note the use of the "rhetoric 
of corttem" (44) as a major policy standard in at 
least one school. In light of the - differing 
definitions of desegregation and the differing 
community expectations for the prcKeas. avoiding 
conflict is a goal which can attract support from 
all sides. It has. therefore, achieved greater 
prominence as an educational priority under de- 
segregation, and this "has had conscqu<inces for 
school program. Scherer and Slawski see 'it in 
terms of a general shift from normative 
compliance, where the school population obeyed 
rules because they shared the underlying values, to 
coercive compliance, where the school population 
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obeys rules becaii^ they wish to avcAd punish-'^ 
menc. Some of the consequences of an emphasis 
on order and .xonfUct avoidance hav9 fed to 
increased control over student movement, and a 
consequent reduction in opporttmities for inter- 
group contact and interaction. 

Clement and Livesay describe one form of 
conflict avoidance as '"color blind" where, in ord^ 
to prevent anWx>ssibility of racial confrontation, 
the mention ot race in any^^chool context is 
prevented by both formal and informal sanctions, 
to the extent that children will not include color.i^ 
a physical description of another child 
assured that it is acceptable to do so. 
authors note that conflict avoiHance extends to 
avoidance pf the school and its program, ranging 
in style from refusing to participate In class 
(sleeping, head on desk, etc.) to skipping class. 
Denial of the existence of diversity or withdrawal 
from the situation does not provide an apnosphcre 
in which whatever problems are associated with 
inter-group relations in the school can be dealt 
with constructively. 




Organizational Reaction 

The values which the schools espouse, and 
which underlie much of what is taught there, are 
essent;ially dass-related rather than race-related. 
The organizational reaction to desegregauon, as 
illustrated by the schools studied, may be' 
summarized as an effort to maintain these 
traditional values and pass them on to a clientele 
which, increasingly, holds other values which do 
not always harmonize with those of the school. 
Schcrer and Slawski represent this in the shift 
from normative to coercive authority which 
assumes that increasing numbers of clients will not 
respond to the norms of the organization and 
must, therefore, be compel^pd^ to comply with • 
organizational requirements by other means.- 
^agar and Schoiield describe it as the "assimi- 
lationist" perspective which #assitme$ that all 
participants must be adjusted fb the standards of 
one group. 

Noblit and Collins show a clear picture of this 
clash of values in their description of the ways in 
wjiich lower class black students are alienated 



from the school organization and the ^orts which 
these smdents make to maintain th^ values in the 
face of what they perceive as constant attack on 
than. "The authors note that this attack is as much 
a question of class as race, perhaps more, but it is 
not so interpreted by the students who equate the 
reqiiired middle daa behavior as "acting white" 
and see efforts on the part of aspiring blacks to 

\ display thcte behaviors as a betrayal of the race. 
Ss^r and Schofield% note that the school has 
always soned on the basis of class, and the fact 
that black students are more likely to come from 
lower class rather than middle class backgroimds 
makes sorting mechanisms de facto discrimi- 
natory. The ^dents' perception of sotting as. 
totally oriented to ethnic identity simply increases 
their alienation. The schools, however, continue 
to purgie the traditioxud procedures. 
The sithools' efforts to maintain their gxifting 
' educational activities and procedures to the 
greater degree pebble with their hew popu- 
lations have led to varying specifics of behavior. 
Clement and Livesay see these behaviors as 
ranging along a continuum from denial of race as 
a factor of significance to public recognition of 
racial -ethnic grou{» in the organization of 
activides and territory. All give priority to conflict 
avoidance although the methods through which 
this end is sought vary depending on the school's 
view of race as something to be denied or 
acknowledged. Innovadve l^havior or program- 
ming to promote better inter-radal relauons or 
increase inter-group understanding has not been 
widespread. As noted earlier, two sclu>ols have 
made efforts to de*emp)ia^e tracking and 
grouping. Several individft^al examples of imagi- 
native teaching approaches and teacher efforts to 
recognize that the presence of diverse groups in 
the same* educational program might present 
special problems are cited, as is the special effort 
to "make it work * in the first year of the 
desegregation program at one high' school. But 
these appear to be the exceptions and examples 
are also offered of teacher fear and-or reluctance 
to deal with the question of inter-group dealings 
and problems. As one paper notes, teachers 
declare their inability to cope with the sensitive 
issues of racial differences in the classroom 
withoBt some sp^ial preparation but show^no 
special eagerness to receive sucn training. In the 
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one school simation where such training was 
offered, teachers did not appear to demonstrate 
much enthusiasm for it. The general reaction of 
the schools in this simation c*an be described in 
Sagar and Schoficld's term ''bu^ne» as usual.*' 



Individual Response 

Given that the organization response to 
desegregation has been "butiness as usual7 as 
much as possible, the responsibility of d&ling 
with the special opportunities or problems which 
the desegregated school simation presents has 
become, as several authors point out, the res- 
ponsibility of the individual student or teacher, 
^tuation by situation. Successes and failu^ are to 
be treated as individual, i^ot organizational 
concerns. Any signals given by the organization to 
suggest appropriate ways for individuals to handle 
new or unfamiliar situations are mixed. They 
ran^ from denial of race as a matter of 
, importance to tadt acceptance of raqal domina- 
don of activities and-or locations. 

Signals from ihe wider commimity also vary as 
several authors have shown. While the organi- 
^tion and the community may give off conflicting 
signals about the meaning of happer^ngs, they (Jp 
not offer any direct guidance 6ir help in , the 
development of ways to deal with problems for 
students or teachers, such as the training 
opportunities and teaching methods sug^gested by' 
Sagar and Schofield. There is no strong indication 
that individuals iif the schools are seeking such 
help, either, and some indications that some, at 
lea^, might resist it. 

The combination of organizational "busine^ as 
usual" and placement of responsibility on the 
individual for handling problem simations has led 
to the development of individual behaviors 
(Scherer and Slawski's ''coping strategics") which ^ 
are aimed, for the most pan, at protecting the 
individual and complying with traditional school 
procedures as much as possible. Although Scherer 
and Slawski detail some active, positive response 
to the new situation orf the part of the school 
community {''making it work"), the majority of 
- the strategies they discuss aim a^eeping things 
^ng with making trouble. Whether the authority 
structure be normative or coercive, the focus of 
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mcwt coping strategies is maintaining some degree 
of organizational participation and avoiding 
conflict. 

Clement and Livesay, in their discussion of 
eicounters and representations, also tenonmate 
that the bulk of both arc directed at maintaining 
the operation of the oxganization while keeping 
the individual out of conflict sittiations. * Only a^ 
frw memlwrs of cither group involved arc able to 
ririt the deveiopmrat of "deeper, friendship" 
relations with their highest potential for the 
development of conflict. 

Another consequence of making the individual 
responsible for handling problems in the 
. desegregated school is that even when his or her 
responses are counter-productive in terms of 
'educational accomplishment, as in the case of ^ 
Noblit and Collins' lower class Wack students, the 
organi2!^tion has no alternatives or guidance to 
offer . Since the problem is the individual's 
problem, the failure to solve it is the individual's 
failure* In this way, problms within the school 
cannot contribute to pressure on the organization 
for soludons. 



Ethnographic Methods 

As a group,- the papers m this volume 
demonstrate the capability of the ethnographic 
method as a tool of policy research. Several 
authors discuss dirccdy the need to inform policy 
decisions with the type of understanding which 
results from this approach to a complex social 
situation. Each paper's perspective, dealing as it 
docs with a different conceptual model, permits 
an exploration of the interaction offerees iriVolved 
in the situation of desegregation in the schools 
from points which relate to different aspects of 
* policy making. 1^ 

Suljivan s fo<;us on the community aspects of 
desegregation in the schools, and the different 
outcomes of different combinations of political, 
economic and social factors, offers guidan^re for 
the application of different approaches in 
different communities. For example, he notes how 
quality of education and employment opportunity 
generated different amounts of minority concern, 
depending on the historical role of the school for 
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the minority community and the ecpnomic and 
political configuration of the dty. The school as 
an agency for tntnsmissioh of soci^and cultural 
values is particularly soisitiy^ to influences in t^ 
community as b whole; as Scherer and Sla%vski 
noted, a policy paralysis in dealing with^ 
desegregation beyond the mechantems of legal 
compliance resulted in the schools because of the 
different mea^iingk and significance of the ev^ to 
'various elements in the community. Sullivan 
suggests how characteristics of the ommiunity an(S 
the processes of interest group interaction and 
negotiation are important for the development of 
educational policy, planned or unplanned. , 

If SulUvan suggests the relevance of community 
characteristics and processes to policy develop- 
ment, those papers dealing with the internal 
functioning of the school orgai^iz^tion indicate the 
need to consider the inter-relatedncss of the 
organizational parts. Poliq^ expressed in terms of 
only dhe aspect of the organization — as court- 
ordered desegregation was expreoed in terms of 
composition of the population of studrats and 
staff — has consequences for ofher aspects of the 
organization's functioning. » M^ithout an under- 
standing of how those aspects are jnelaced, policy^ 
makers cannbt be assured that the actionse^hey 
have recommended will have the results they 
desire. One of the problems with dependence on 
the results of quaiftitadve research alone as the, 
informer of policy is that all variables necessary to. 
and existing in. a situation must be known before 
the research is undertaken in order to fomiulate 
the research questions properly. Noblit and 
Collins (70) discuss the significance of this •re- 
quirement for the struaure of the quantitative 
research design and the policy situation. The 
ethnographic approach does not assume such a 
degree of advance knowledge about the social ' 
situation in question, but looks for relevant 
variables to become apparent as the ^ social 
processes are observed and rec6rded. The 
ethnographer's perception of what is going on'is 
rooted in observations of behaviors; the pc^itivist 
perception is rooted in theory as, applied to the* 
social scene. A combination of the' t>^o 
perspectives would offer policy makers the 



maximum opportunity to understand the c6m- 
plexities of any social situation which requires 
some kind of action for change. 



InConclusibn * 

In addition, then^ to their individual insights, 
the papers in this volume as a group ofier an 
opportunity to increase public imdema^ding of 
the social complexity of school desegregation. 
They indicate that the public ambii^dence about 
the proper funcuon of public education, and 
controvei^ and conflict a^ut the meaning o^ de- 
' segregation. Have Iimited*the schools* approach to ^ 
the treauon of desegregated educational oppor- 
tuftities to matters of access — access to schools for 
the students, aiccess to pl^ for the staff. The 
'n^tiuv of the situation created by mixing two 
previously separate^ groups, and any problems 
related to that mixing, are seen differently in dif- 
ferent krhools, conditioned tiy the circumstances 
arid expectations of their communities. There is 
no commonly accepted understanding of what, if 
anything, is or should -be diffiertot about a de- 
segregated schodl and what are the Appropriate 
Iwhaviors for its participants. 

The papers also illustrate that "the responses, . 
both of school organizations and individual parti- 
cipants in the schools studied, are^directed more 
at maintaining existing understandings about the 
functioning of the school and avoiding conflict 
than at exploring any new opponunities which the 
desegregated schooK environment mi^t offer. 
Safety and avoidance of conflict are high priorities 
in school operation and in individual strategies, 
both because of the aauai potential for violfcrilte 
and conflict in the situating and because preser- 
vation of order is a goal that all participants can 
support. 

The results of Ihcse response have been the 
placement of responsibility for managing inter- 
racial Environment on the individual instead of on 
the organization, and a high amount of voluntary 
and involuntary resegregation within the walls of 
the school itself. "Getting along,'* avoidance, 
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denial axtcl withdrawal have been the xncm 
frequent responses^, allowing the individual to 
remain within the organization while avoiding the 
po»ibility ^or^ conflict. 

It ttiu^ bcf remonbered ti|at the sSchools 
induced ih t^^ studies see themsdves and are 
Men by their > temmunities^ and by others as 



successful instances of desegregation. Thdr ex- 
perilrnces are mod^ &r other schools and suggest 
/the limits olf what can l^' accomplished under 
present poliqes'and definitions. The ^hnographic 
approach can o£Eer direction for development of 
new policies ind programs, as it reveals the 
comple^dty of the factors in^lved in this social 
situation. 

T' 



Appendix 

Research Teams and.Final Reports 



% In 1975, the National Institute of Education 
contraaed with a niHnber of research t^ams to 
condua ethnographic midies of desegregated 
sqio6^ over a period 6f about two years. During , 
1978. the foUowingf^live final refits were 
*submittedi ^ ^ 

' The Emerging Order: An Ethnography of a 
Southern Desegregatec^ Sch(»I, by Dorothy 
C. Clement, Marjgaret Eisenhan, Joe R. 
Harding, with Michael Livcsay (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina) 
Stratificatio*i aiid^Resegregation: The Case df 
^rosaover^ragif School, Memphis, Tennessee, 
by Thomas W. Collins and George W. Noblit 
(Memphis^ TE: Memphis State University) 
A Field Study of Culture Contact and 
Desegregation in an Urban High School, by 



F.rands A.J: lanni, Mercer Lee Sullivan, 
' M^ggaret Orr, Samuel Hciuy, and Johij 
Mavros;(New York, NY: ''Horace Maim- 
* Lincoln Institute,. Teachers College, 
Columbia University) 

Hard Walls - Soft Walb: The Social Ecology 
of im Urbiixr l^esegregated (figh ^Scihool, by 
Jacqueline Schcrer (Rochc«!cr, MI : Oakland 
University) and Edward J. Slawdd, Jr. 

Social Process and Pfcer Relations in a "Nearly' 
Integrated'* Middle School, by Janet Ward 
Schofield with H. Andrew Sagar (Pittsburgh, 
PA: University of Pittsburgh). 

In addition to these final reports there was an 
interim report from the team headed by Julie 
Stulac* which had been oi^anizationaliy located 
in the Ffr West • LalK)ratory for £ducational 
Research and Development. 
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